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In the control of brucellosis 


immunize with Corn States 


BRUCELLA ABORTUS VACCINE 


You can rely on it 


Recent studies show that calfhood vaccination with Strain 19 vaccine 
confers an excellent degree of immunity to brucellosis. Preliminary 

work points to probable immunizing superiority of the desiccated 
product. In either case, whether you prefer liquid or desiccated 

vaceine, you may depend on the immunizing qualities of Corn 

States Brucella Abortus Vaccine. 


Supplied: 


Desiccated: 1 dose, 5x1 dose, 1x5 dose 


Liquid: 1 dose, 10x1 dose, 10 dose 


LABORATORIES, INC. 
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For hog cholera vaccination 


ll modified live 


ecity Norvay 


Norvac Advantage 


| 
VACOME 
Medified iiwe Views . 
Pus 


NORVAC » 4 nt ing NORVA 

Supplied with sterile diluent. 


Lamowa routs doses; NOX 
N dor 


NORDEN LABORATORIES 


LINCOLN NEBRASKA 
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Order 604 
oY 
Porcine Origin, Rabbit Modified Live Virus, Vacuum Dried __ | 
virus hog cholera vaccines aren't alike 
orvac! 
A natural host vaccine 
@ Does not spread hog cholera 
» @ With serum for immediat ‘ 
@ solid immunity 
@ Permits steady gains | 
; 4 @ Packaged in sizes to fit y need 
NORVA ntains finely ‘ j wine 
INE pre ribed reactior f wing thor mother i 
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1. May Be Used With Serum 
2. May Be Used Without Serum 


Does not spread cholera. 
Cannot introduce other hog diseases. 


Confers solid immunity with or without the use of 
serum. 


Immunity lasts at least two years. 


Thoroughly tested 
in the field. 


MODIFIED LIVE VIRUS + RABBIT ORIGIN + VACUUM DRIED 


In 5 dose—25 dose and 50 dose packages 
Licensed under U.S. Patent 2518978 


PITMAN-MOORE COMPANY 
ALLIED INC, 


Within this organization originated the policy of Sales to Graduate Veterinarians Only 


TWO-WAY VACCINE 
4 and sold only to Veterinarians ; | 
i HOG - CHOLERA VACCINE 
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how to treat those - 

tough-to-cure cases a 


of bovine mastitis | a & 


Now you can treat— effectively, easily, economically — those 


tough-to-cure cases of bovine mastitis. See how it works when 


you use SULVETIL WITH PENICILLIN AND STREPTOMYCIN, 

More f Just compare the new formula. Each 50 cc. 
contains 300,000 units of penicillin (instead of 100,000 as 
before). Add to this 270 grains of sulfanilamide and 100 mg. of 
streptomycin and you have the concentration you need of 
the three most effective anti-mastitis agents known. 

Bacteriological findings from 265 infected 
quart. , w that 94.7% were cured following only one 
course of tour daily injections. This 50-cc. suspension is so 
fluid it diffuses easily throughout the mammary gland, 
reaching the deeper infection sites coats 

Treatment is so simple you need only shake 
the tube, screw on the teat nozzle and roll up the key. You 
don't need a special syringe. One roll of the key delivers 
the full dose. 

One other point, Doctor: Now you can get SULVETIL in 
both the 50-cc. tubes and the new 200-cc. four-dose bottles 
Use the 200-cc. size for your initial treatments— then follow up : : 
by dispensing the 50-cc. tubes. Won't : -— 
you check your SuLveTiIL supply now? i 
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VETERINARY INSTRUMENTS 


Top quality instruments tailored to the 
needs of Veterinarians and Breeders 


AO N35MH MICROSCOPE 


Recommended for 
veterinary colleges 
and veterinarians — 
this microscope is AO POCKET-SIZE Hb-METER 
completely equipped 
(100X to 970X) for Allows accurate hemoglobin determinations 
all veterinary diagnos in less than 3 minutes. No pipettes or dilu 
tic studies of blood, tions required. Hemoglohin concentration 
parasites, urine, fecal read directly from graduated scales. Built 
materials, pathological in light source. Laboratory accuracy in the 
specimens and bacte- field ! 

ria. Features conven 
iently located focusing 
controls, and built-in 
light source. 


AO “BRIGHT-LINE” COUNTING CHAMBER 


Although principally used 


4 for blood cell counting this 
counting chamber is also 
> useful for measuring 


or counting blood and sperm cells, yeasts, molds and 


parasites. Inexpensive, useful, accurate, durable. 


- AO 78B MICROSCOPE 


For descriptive catalog on microscopes for 


Recommended for veterinarians and breeders 

this convenient, easy-to-use, low - cost 
World’s microscope (100X to 430X) is useful for 
Largest many routine studies such as blood cell 
Optical counts, sperm motility and viability, urine, 
—_ fecal materials, and some of the larger ani 
Manufacturers mal parasites. 


INSTRUMENT DIVISION, BUFFALO 15, N.Y. 
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AVMA Report 


Veterinary Medical Activities 


* The Board of Governors (Drs. 8. F. Scheidy, chairman; A. H. Quin, and Floyd 
Cross) met at Association headquarters, November 30. 


. 


* The winter meeting of the AVMA Executive Board was held in Chicago, De e 
cember 1-3. Dr. J. M. Arburua, District VI, was unable to attend due to the illness 

of Mrs. Arburua. Dr. C. F. Schlotthauer, District V, was confined to his home be- 

cause of a back injury. 


* Dr. R. A. Hendershott met with the Executive Board on December 2 to discuss 
the possibility of having a joint meeting of U.S.L.S.A, and. AVMA at San Antonio, 
Texas, in October, 1956. 


* The Executive Board set October 15-18 as the dates for the AVMA Ninety 
Third Annual Meeting to be held in San Antonio, Texas, in 1956. 


* Assistant Executive Secretary Kingman met on December 7 with the Committee 
on Local Arrangements for the 1955 Annual Meeting in Minneapolis. 


* * 


# Editor W. A. Aitken attended the annual meeting of the Nutrition Council, 
American Feed Manufacturers Association, held in Chicago on December 1. 


* The AVMA Committee on Parasitology met at Association headquarters on 
November 30. The Committee developed recommendations to be submitted to the 
Agricultural Research Service, U.S.D.A., pertaining to assignment of research on 
insects affecting livestock and poultry. 


#* The AVMA Committee on Nutrition met at Association headquarters on No- 
vember 29. Preliminary steps were taken in organizing an association of veteri- 
narians in nutrition. The members of the subcommittee appointed to conduct the 
preliminary work of this group are Drs. M. Erdheim, R. FE. Lubbehusen, and 
W. D. Pounden. 


# Dr. Gregorio C. Goloyugo, assistant chief of the Veterinary Research Division, 
Bureau of Animal Industry, Philippine Islands, visited Association headquarters 
on Nov. 17, 1954, and conferred with staff members on various aspects of animal 
disease control, production and use of biologica! products, and the work of the 
AVMA in relation to the Philippine association. Dr. Goloyugo is spending several 
months in the United States making observations and studies of animal diseas« 
control programs and related matters. 
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RELAXED VOLUNTARY MUSCLES 


for easy restraining and positioning of the horse 


during surgery 


CHLORIDE brand 


SUCCINYLCHOLINE CHLORIDE 


Biocks motor nerve impulses 
at the myoneural junction. 


Rapidly hydrolyzed by the 
cholinesterases into normally 
occurring metabolites. 


The dose of ‘Anectine’, by single intravenous injection, which will pro 
duce recumbency and abolish spinal reflex activity, without paralyzing 
the muscles of respiration, in the unanesthetized horse, has been shown 
to be between 0.03 and 0.09 mg. per pound of body weight.’ The effect of 
‘Anectine’ is apparent within 20 to 100 seconds and usually lasts for 


2 to 6 minutes. 


For longer procedures an intravenous infusion of 0.2% ‘Anectine’ may 
be given at a rate of 4 to 8 cc. per minute. The degree of relaxation can be 


changed, within a few seconds, by altering the rate of flow of the infusion 


Apparatus for assisting respiration should always be at hand when 
‘Anectine’ is used, since overdosage will cause paralysis of the respira 
tory muscles lasting from a few seconds to several minutes. 


1. Belling, T. H., Jr.: Studies on the Pharmacedynamicse of Sucecin 
yicholine Chloride in the Horse, J.Am.Vet.M.A. ret: (Jan) 1955 


For single intravenous injection: 


‘ANECTINE?’ Chioride brand Succinylcholine Chloride INJECTION 
20 mg. in each ce 


Multiple-dose vials of 10 ce. 


READY FOR IMMEDIATE USE 


For continuous intravenous infusion: 
‘ANECTINE? Chioride brand Succinylcholine Chloride SOLUTION 


50 mg. in each cc. 


Ampuls of 10 ce. 
TO BE DILUTED FOR PREPARATION OF INTRAVENOUS DRIP SOLUTION 


& BURROUGHS WELLCOME & CO. (U.S.A.) INC. Tuckahoe 7, New York 
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... Yes, there are about 22,500,000 dogs 
in the United States today. And about 75% 
of these dogs are fed some kind of commer- 
cial dog food. 

However, not only does the amount of 
commercial dog food fed each dog vary day 
by day, but this food often varies in degree of 
nourishment, palatability and assimilability. 
In individual brands, these factors may vary 
even from feeding to feeding. 

It seems to us that the question of a better 
standard of nourishment for America’s canine 
millions should concern dog-food manufac- 
turers as seriously as it does veterinarians. 

Here, at Gaines—in our plant, laboratories 
and research kennels—there is a continuous 
program of quality control, testing and im- 
provement-research to maintain what we be- 


lieve to be the highest standards possible in a 
modern dog food. The result is. . . 


Homogenized Gaines Meal 


A special Gaines process has combined in- 
gredients'of the Gaines formula into appetiz- 
ing granules. These granules contain uniform 
amounts of every food element dogs are 
known to need . . . and are more assimilable, 
more palatable, far easier to feed! This uni- 
formity is guaranteed in every package, every 
feeding, every mouthful! 

Gaines Homogenized Meal is our answer 
to the need for a higher standard of dog nu- 
trition. It is the answer of many veterinarians 
whose recommendations have helped make 
Gaines America’s largest-selling dog meal. 

We hope it is your answer, too! 


HOMOGENIZED DOG MEAL 


Gaines 


Mourstes EVERY INCH of a Dog 


A Product of Generali Fooos 
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A NEW, BETTER SOLUTION 
TO YOUR DISPOSAL PROBLEMS 


SILENT GLOW 


CREMATORY 


DESTRUCTOR 


Designed especially for the needs of the 
veterinarian and animal farm, the Silent 
Glow Destructor solves the problem of 
sanitary disposal of waste and refuse. 
Completely automatic . . . just load .. . 
flick a switch .. . and the Destructor does 
the rest. Dogs, cats, small animals, kennel 
paper, wet or dry waste, garbage, hospital 
carcasses, and refuse are reduced to a 
white ash without smoke or odor. The 
Destructor successfully combats the threat 
of public nuisance complaints . . . proves 
ideal for cremation practice. 

VETERINARY SUPPLIERS 4 limited num 


ber of territories are available to qualified dis 
tributors of veterinary supplies. Write today. 


MAIL COUPON FOR  ODE- FEATURES 


SCRIPTIVE LITERATURE NOW. 
Odor-free and smoke-free * Operates under positive 
low cost operation pressure 
Eliminates drudgery and Loaded from the top 
nuisance Easy to clean through door 
Aids kennel sanitation at rear 
Compact — 52” long, 36” Delivered as a complete 
wide, 38” high unit 


THE SILENT GLOW BURNER CORP. 
868 WINDSOR STREET, HARTFORD 1, CONN. 


NAMIE 
ADDRESS 


THE NAME OF MY EQUIPMENT SUPPLIER Is A PRODUCT OF 
SILENT GLOW, 
A PIONEER IN THE 
ADDRESS DEVELOPMENT OF 
HEATING EQUIPMENT 
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KORE saves 


KORE gives you one product which 
eliminates the need for separate soaps, 
separate deodorants and separate disinfec- 
tants. KORE is all three! 


KORE works fast and saves the time of 
expensive labor. KORE gives you a prod- 
uct which people like to use because of 
its ease of application and freedom from 
odor. KORE is concentrated — for exam- 
ple, only a tablespoonful will sanitize all 
the equipment in an operating room. 
With KORE, the sparkling cleanliness 
that your clients expect to find in cages, 
kennels, operating and examining rooms 
is tO maintain. 


Since KORE eliminates an assortment of 
products, since KORE saves time, since 
KORE is concentrated and goes a long 
way, since KORE is a superior cleaner, 
deodorizer, and disinfectant, the savings 
that you enjoy when you use KORE go 
far beyond its cost! 


KORE comes in convenient | 1-pound tins, 
or in 25, 50, and 100-pound drums. 
For shelf control, 2-pound paper boxes 
are available in cases of one dozen. 
Full directions for use are on every pack- 
age. KORE may be ordered fromdeal- 
ers throughout the United States. 


DISTRIBUTED BY 


VETERINARY PRODUCTS DIVISION, KING RESEARCH, 


114-12 STREET 


INC. 
BROOKLYN 15, N.Y. 
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Potent Applied For 


The modern scientific 
temperature indicator 


Here at last is a thermometer that is as 
easy to read as a clock, as accurate as only 
a precision electrical instrument can be, 
and fast enough for immediate reading. 

It is light in weight, handy pocket size, 
and will pay its way by reducing 

loss and breakage. 


Saves the busy doctor time and energy. 
You can be sure of dependable operation. 


Fully Guaranteed 


BURLINGTON INSTRUMENT CO 
Me Burlington | t Co. 142.N. THIRD ST, BURLINGTON, IOWA 
4y Enclosed check for $68.50 for one Swiftem postpaid 
Send 


142 N. THIRD ST. BURLINGTON, IOWA 
(Direct factory orders should include your dealer's name.) 


(_) Please send information on the new Swiftem Thermometer 
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e€ want to help you turn out 


living examples of your skill 


Healthy dogs and satisfied dog own- 
ers are living testimonials to your 
skill as a doctor. 

You can use—and prescribe — 
Ken-L-Products with complete 
confidence that they will enhance 
your professional reputation. 

Examination of the analyses of 
Ken-L-Ration, Ken-L-Biskit, 
Ken-L-Meal and Chappel Horse 
Meat will reveal they contain every 


nutrient you know is essential in the 


canine dietary—in the proportions 
you yourself would recommend. 
You will be delighted when you 
use these products. They are easy to 
feed cafeteria-style to large num- 
bers of dogs. And they are as palat- 
able as they are nourishing. 
Ken-L-Products are known and 
accepted by dog owners as top- 
quality foods. And they can be pur- 
chased readily anywhere in the 


United States. 


Ken-L-Products A Division of 
THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, CHICAGO 


QUALITY DOG FOODS 


FOR OVER 25 YEARS 


indispensable for dispensing 


many veterinarians find a welcome extra source of income in dispensing, and 


they have learned that Terramycin lends itself exceptionally well to this phase 


of veterinary practice: 


1 your clients know about Terramycin and have confidence in it; 2 because 


of its effectiveness, when you dispense Terramycin you dispense a product 


which will justify your clients’ faith in you; 3the professional discount which 


applies to your purchases of Terramycin offers you a very satisfactory margin 


of profit. 


BRAND OF OXYTETRACYCLINE 


¢ 


TERRAMYCIN ANIMAL 
FORMULA FOR MASTITIS 
% oz. tube 


TERRAMYCIN ANIMAL 
FORMULA TABLETS 
2-tablet ‘‘matchbook’’ folders 


TERRAMYCIN ANIMAL 
FORMULA SOLUBLE POWDER 
% Ib. bottle; % Ib. 

bottle; 10 Ib. canister 


TERRAMYCIN EYE PELLETS 
foil-wrapped package 
of 10; bottle of 100 


OINTMENT 


TERRAMYCIN OPHTHALMIC 
% oz. tube 


FORMULA 


TERRAMYCIN POULTRY 
f % Ib. bottie; 10 Ib. canister 


TERRAMYCIN SUSPENSION 
IN OIL 
500 cc. bottle; 100 cc. bottle 


TERRAMYCIN OINTMENT 
oz. tube 


TERRAMYCIN ANIMAL MIXES 
@ TM-5 and TM-10 in 50 Ib. bags 


Department of Veterinary Medicine ‘Pfizer PFIZER LABORATORIES, Brooklyn 6, N.Y. 


Division, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
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can be taught this new trick 


The Trick: to get dogs consistently to eat 
dry dog food—-every last morsel! 


Hint: This can be done easily and without 
fail by feeding Swift’s Pard Meal— 
a new-type dry dog food. 


How It’s Done: Pard Mea! makes eating 
no trick at all. For every nourishing 
kernel has Spice of Life flavor ...a 
FLAVOR THAT DOGS CAN'T RESIST. 
Thus, you can feed and recommend 
economical Pard Meal with the assurance 
that dogs will eat it and stay with it! 


That’s Not All: Pard Meal! is every bit 
as nutritious and well balanced as it is tasty. 
It contains extra amounts of rich meat fat 
for bounding energy and fuller nutrition. 
And it’s homogenized—won’t flake or 
powder or turn rancid. Pard Meal 


is complete—a dog needs nothing more. 
Pard Meal with Spice of Life flavor 

is now available at most dealers 

in 25- and 50-lb. bags and smaller cartons; 


PARD is Swift's famous canned dog 
food. Here is the ‘‘pioneer’’ product 
of them all—for 20 years leading the 
way to today's high level of nutri- 
tional excellence in commercial dog 
foods. A dog needs nothing more— 
you can recommend nothing better 
than Pard 


NUTRITION IS OUR BUSINESS 


Swift & Company 


Se even the oldest dogs 
<7 
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FORMULA 


A LONG-ACTING preparation 
designed for Veterinary use: 


Each cc. contains 


Crystalline 
Vitamin B,, 
in 16% gelatine with 0.5% phenol. 


"ARMOUR VETERINARY UNIT 


Each unit provides the physiological equivelent te 
1USP wnt ort 


Climeal trials showed an rnprovement neurological status, 
or recovery in a large percentage of cases not ame nable to 
Compound E-Like and F-Like Hormones 
(gluce-corticonds) 
Physiological egents thet contre! the mobilise 1. Early and acute stages of canine distemper 
thon and utilizotion of energy, inhibit celluler 
imury end the concurrent inflammatory reactions 
common to o wide voriety of canine diseases a 


other forms of therapy 


2. omplic ations of the distemper syndrome, including 
Posterwr paralysis 

b. Chorea 

Eneephalitic symptoms 


d. Hard pad syndrome 


Paralysis occasionally seen following rabies im- 
munization 
Aids the reestablishment of nevro musculor 
function, acts os on analgesic to relieve the poin Certain convulsive states 


in neuritis through pethwoys os yet undeter 
Generalized asthema of neurologic ongin 


For the relief of pain in neuriti« 


CONTROLS NERVOUS SYMPTOMS 


INHIBITS PAIN 


DEPRESSES FEVER 


CONTROLS INFLAMMATORY REACTIONS 


WAPROVES SENSE OF WELL-BEING 


IMPROVES APPETITE 


AVAILABILITY 


ACB-12 (Armour) is supplied as a sterile ‘ 
multiple dose vial contamimge WO AN haghily 
vurthed ACTH and 1000 micrograms crystalline 
Vicomin By per ex 


A Divison of Armeu: and Compeny 
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IT’S A REAL 


TAIL 


Here’s a quality dog food Veterinarians can feed and recommend with 
full confidence. It’s outstanding because: 


e Contains Vitamin B-12 and Antibiotics for Fast Growth and Top 
Dog Nutrition. 

* Dogs Go For Amazing New “Sniff Factor With Extra Taste and 
Nose Appeal. 

¢ Contains Extra B-Complex Vitamins For Keen Condition, Better 
Coats, Brighter Eyes, More Stamina. 

© Fat Stepped Up To 7% For More Energy, Higher Palatability, 
and Feeding Economy. 


¢ Abundantly Supplies Animal Protein through High Levels of 
Meat and Liver Meal. 


FEED IT —- THEN RECOMMEND IT! 


WAYNE DOG FOOD 


Allied Mills, Inc., Kennel Food Division, Fort Wayne 1, Indiana 
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new 


antibacterial agent: 


for avian salmonelloses: for typhoid, pullorum and paratyphoids of chickens and wee 


FUROXO 


brand o fwurazotidone 
Furoxone, one of the antimicrobial nitro- 
furans is now available to veterinarians for 
the treatment of avian salmonelloses caused 
by Salmonella species including gallinarum, 
pullorum and typhimurium. Furoxone is ad- 
ministered in the feed at the prophylactic 
level of 0.0055% (2.5 Gm. /100 Ibs.) or at the 
curative level of 0.011% (5 Gm./100 Ibs.). 


In the study on turkey poults experimen- 
tally infected with S. gallinarum, Furoxone 
reduced the mortality to zero, compared to 85 
to 90% mortality among untreated controls.! 


In chickens experimentally infected with 
S. gallinarum, Furoxone held deaths to a 
level of 0 to 3%, as compared to 70% mor- 
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NORWICH, 


tality among untreated controls.* 


In a field study on over 10,000 chickens 
and 7,000 turkeys with high mortality rates 
from epizootics of typhoid (S. gallinarum), 
Furoxone reduced the mortality to approxi- 
mately 7% and 2° respectivel9.* 

Studies to be published reveal comparable 
effectiveness of Furoxone against S. pullorum 
in chickens and S, typhimurium in turkeys. 


C., Wills, F. K., and Boney, W. A.: J. Am 
1954. 2. Smith, H. W.: Vet. Ree. 66: 
A. S.: Vet. Med. In press 


1. Crumbles, L 
Vet, M.A. 124: 217 
215, 1954. 3. Cosgrove, 
Furoxone is available as Furoxone Concentrate 
Veterinary containing Furoxone 5.88% (5 
Gm./3 oz. excipient) in cartons of 3 oz. and 
30 oz. 


Exclusive distributors to the veterinary profession: 
U.S.A. Canada 
Winthrop-Stearns, Inc Austin Laboratories, Ltd. 
New York 18, New York Guelph 


Literature to veterinarians on request 
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for control of bleeding... 
again confirmed clinically in 1,322 
large and small animals 


KOAGAMIN'’ 


parenteral hemostat 
note the conclusions of this 1954 report* on 10 years of use— 


“proved exceptionally effective” 
“provided a markedly clearer operative field” 


“no incompatibilities, or untoward side effects” 


KOAGAMIN , an aqueous solution of oxalic 


and malonic acids for parenteral use, is supplied 
in 20-cc. diaphragm-stoppered vials. 
*Rachman, M., and Frucht, T. R.: Vet. Med. 49:341, 1954. 
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(Inquiry 


DIAGNOSIS 


Castrated male cat with symptoms of 
urethral obstruction, passing blood 
stained urine, and frequent attempts 
at urination. 


TREATMENT 


Administer anesthesia, carefully check 
urethra, determine character of and re- 
move obstruction, give fluids paren- 
terally, offer fluid diet temporarily and 
change to c/d as a permanent diet. See 
“Key to Prescription Diets” for dosage. 


RESULT 


If urinary tract is free of fine sand 
calculi, recurrence is infrequent if kept 
on c/d. 


form for graduate veterinarians only) 
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i Modified Live Virus Hog Cholera Vaccine 
\ 
Anti Hog Cholera Serum | 
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Erysin R 
(Erysipelas Bacterin) 


~~ 


Canine Distemper Vaccine Hi 
(Modified Live Virus-Chick Embryo Origin) } 


[ Adhep 2 Infectious Canine Hepatitis Vaccine 
(Tissue Origin) 


Bival Sera R 
(Anti-Canine Distemper Serum and Anti Infectious a 
Canine Hepatitis Serum ) 


Rabies Vaccine 

(Phenolized Brain Suspension ) 
Brucella Abortus Vaccine 
(Desiccated and Liquid) 


Bluetongue Vaccine 


Purcortropin 
(Purified Corticotropin Gel ACTH) 


Pendisul + 
(High Potency Mastitis Formula) 
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Borter of Veterinary Mrdtrtar 


Wetortoary 


How many of YOUR calls come from clients who try every- k 
thing else FIRST . . . then call YOU too late, or as a last re- % 


sort? 


You surely have to make enough “last ditch” efforts as it is. 
Yet we now see the amazing spectacle of certain suppliers 
- actually encouraging laymen to do their own diagnosis and 


treatment. 


Are YOU unwittingly contributing some of your purchase 
dollars for veterinary supplies to such firms . . . to interests 
that sponsor the idea of “treat them first . . . if that fails, call 
your veterinarian”? 


You can help combat this problem by buying from members 
of Associated Serum Producers (see list below). These com- 
panies are dedicated 100% to protecting your practice. 


. .» Think Before You Buy... 


Associated Serum Producers, Inc. 


Sponsors of American F dation for Animal Health 


Allied Laboratories, inc. Jensen-Salsbery Laboratories, Inc. 

Blue Cross Serum Co. liberty Laborctories 

The Columbus Serum Co. The National Laboratories Corp. 3 
Corn Belt Laboratories, Inc. Norden Laboratories 4 
Corn States Laboratories, Inc. Pitman-Moore Co. 4 

. Fort Dodge Laboratories, Inc. Sioux City Serum Co. iy 

Grain Belt Supply Co. Sioux Falls Serum Co. & 
The Gregory Laboratory, inc. The Southwestern Serum Co. ‘ae 
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potent in 
vitamin A 


Vitamin A deficiency in cattle which have 
grazed on deficient, overstocked ranges is 
easily recognizable. One or more of these 
symptoms are usually present: scours, rough 
coat, stunted growth, night blindness, edima, 
respiratory infections, poor reproductive ca- 
pacity, lowered sexual development. At these 


TAKE YOUR CHOICE.. signs, suggest and specify VpC RIB-AD I]. 


VpC RIB-AD No. I 


104,320 USP units Vitamin A per lb. 


Six sources of vitamins with special 


antioxidants in a vegetable protein Both No. I and No. II VpC RIB-AD Sup- 

base. plements provide 104,320 USP units of vi- 
tamin A per pound .. . are dry, stable sup- 

Vet R1B-AD Ne. 0 plements that mix perfectly with dry or wet 

Six sources of vitamins with special feeds. They differ only in that No. I has a 

ources of calcir ase: N 

iodine, cobalt, iron, copper, zinc, 

potassium and manganese sulphates. 


AVAILABLE IN 100, PRODUCTS COMPANY 
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tartar 
emetic 


IMPROVED 


for increased peristalic action milk of 


rumatone improved is an effective rumenatoric, antacid 
and anti-ferment combined with the mild laxative action of 
milk of magnesia. Rumatone Improved starts 
immediate action as a: 
1. RUMEN STIMULANT—Tartar Emetic and Nux Vomica 
2. CARMINATIVE—Ginger and Capsicum 
3. DETOXIFIER—Sodium Thiosulfate 
4. MILD LAXATIVE—Milk of Magnesia 
The combined action of RUMATONE IMPROVED 
corrects atony of the rumen, relieves toxic 
gastritis, and the bloat which comes from 
fermentation or overloading in ruminants. 


directions: 


Mix contents of bottle in 1 
gallon of water, stir thoroughly 
and give as drench or with 
stomach tube. Cattle, one gallon 
of this mixture, sheep and 
calves, one pint to one quart of 
this mixture. 
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Fever 
goes down, 


stays down 


ONE-INJECTION 


A new formulation of Longicil for both 
prompt and prolonged penicillin action 


i A single injection of LONGICIL fortified supplies a 
aH high initial penicillin concentration in the blood within 
i the first hour—plus an adequate therapeutic blood 


level for 5 to 15 days. Contains 150,000 units benzathine 
penicillin G and 150,000 units procaine penicillin G 


in each cc. of a stabilized, aqueous suspension. 
For intramuscular injection only. Quick response and 
exceptionally effective action assured for all infectious diseases 


of animals and poultry caused by penicillin-susceptible 


organisms. Packaged in vials of 10 and 50 cc 
Fort Dodge Laboratories, Inc., Fort Dodge, Iowa. 
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Canine Urolithiasis 


A Survey and Discussion of Fifty-Two Clinical Cases 


ROBERT S. BRODEY, D.V.mM. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


THIS REPORT concerns 52 cases of canine 
urolithiasis. Most of these animals have 
been treated surgically or medically in the 
veterinary hospital at the University of 
Pennsylvania from July, 1951, to July, 1954. 

The main purpose of this investigation 
was to discover the important factors of 
urinary lithiasis in the dog so that this 
information could be used to plan an effec- 
tive program designed to prevent recur- 
rence of calculi postoperatively. The in- 
formation obtained in this study will be 
presented and briefly discussed in order to 
familiarize the clinician with the clinico- 
pathological observations noted in dogs af- 
fected with urinary calculi. 

SEx INCIDENCE 

The following observations were made: 

1) Of the 52 animals, 27 were males and 
25 were females. 

2) Of 42 cases of phosphate lithiasis, 25 
occurred in females and 17 in males. 

3) All 10 cases of uric acid lithiasis 
were in males. 

4) Of 5 cases of renal lithiasis, 3 oc- 
curred in male dogs with uric acid stones; 
and of 2 dogs with phosphatic stones, 1 was 
a female, the other a male. 

5) Of the 27 male dogs with urolithiasis, 
17 had phosphatic calculi and 10 had uric 
acid calculi. 

6) Of 35 cases of urinary infection, 22 
occurred in females and 13 in males. 

From the School of Veterinary Medicine, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 


COMPOSITION OF CALCULI 

In this study, analysis was done mostly 
by standard chemical methods. In. those 
cases where the chemical analysis wags un- 
certain or when the stone was too small for 
accurate chemical studies, spectrographic 
analysis Was pertormed, 

1) Forty-two of the 52 dogs had phosphate cal 
culi; these stones were either ammonium magne 
sium phosphate (triple phosphate) or caiaum 
phosphate. Many of these calculi contained small 
amounts of fibrin, uric acid, cholesterol, oxalate, 
and carbonate. Multiple stones in the bladder us- 
ually were pyramidal with smooth-surfaced facets, 
whereas solitary cystic stones were ovoid with ir- 
regularly pitted surfaces. On cross section, these 
stones were chalky white, concentrically lami- 
nated and often contained soft brownish amorphous 
In two instances (cases 8 and 26) 
located in the center of each 
calculi were sabulous, 


central zones 
silk sutures were 
stone. In some cases, the 
and impacted masses of these stones along with 
mucin, pus, and epithelial debris served tw cause 
complete urinary obstruction 

2) Ten of the 52 dogs had stones composed 
either of uric acid or of one of its salts, usually 
ammonium urate. In a few cases, the stones were 
layer of phosphates 
usually 


coated secondarily with a 
Urate stones in the urethra are 
round, and smooth-surfaced, ranging in color from 
white to yellowish brown. In the bladder, multiple 
small usually which 
yellow or They somewhat 
rounded, and had irregular surfaces. Dog 37 had 
a solitary cystic calculus. This stone was spherical, 
about 25 cm. in diameter, and yellowish brown 
with an irregular surface and a porous structure. 
In the kidney, uric acid stones have a characteristic 
greenish color, are flattened, and often assume the 
shape of the renal pelvis 


small, 


observed, were 


friable, 


stones were 


brown were 


(1) 
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A calculus is named according to its 
anatomical location in the urinary tract 
and the name does not denote the site of 
the stone’s formation, e.g., most urethral 
calculi are formed in the bladder. 

1) Of 23 males with urethral calculi, 16 had 
cystic stones as well. 

2) Of 19 males with cystic calculi, 17 had 
multiple stones. One exception (dog 437) had a 
solitary uric acid stone which was asseciated with 
multiple pedunculated papillomas arising fron. 
the bladder epithelium. 

3) Of the 24 females with cystic phosphatic 
calculi, 22 had multiple pyramidal stones and 2 
had solitary ovoid pitted stones. 


TABLE |—Breed Incidence of Canine Urolithiasis 


No. No. 
of cases Beeed of cases 


Miniature Schnauzer 1 
Collie 1 
Chihuahua 1 
Wire-Haired Fox Terrier | 
German Shepherd 1 
Mixed breed 16 


Breed 

Cocker Spaniel 
Dachshund 
Dalmatian 
Irish Terrier 
Beagle 

Scottish Terrier 
Boston Terrier 


TABLE 2—Age Incidence of Canine Urolithiasis 


No. No. 
Age 


8 years 
9 years 
10 years 
years 
12 years 
13 years 
14 years 


of cases 
1 
58 
5 
5 
7 
7 
48 


Toral 


TABLE 3—Location of Calculi Found in Dogs 
Location of No. of 


calculi by cases cases 


Urethral 7 
Urethral, cystic 14 
cystic 26 
Urethral, cystic, renal i 
Urethral, cystic,ureteral, 
renal 1 
cystic, renal 1 
renal 2 


Total calculi in 
each location 


Renal 
Ureteral 
Cystic 
Urethral 


Diet 

In most cases, the diet of the animals 
with calculi consisted of standard dog foods 
and was considered to be well balanced. 
However, in dogs 4, 5, 37, and 52, a high 
protein-purine diet over a two- or three- 
year period was associated with uric acid 
calculi. In these cases, the diets consisted 
almost wholly of one or more of the follow- 
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ing: beef, lamb, beef hearts, livers, and 
kidneys. 


URINARY INFECTION 

The method of collecting urine for bac- 
teriological examination is highly important 
if reliable results are to be obtained. Urine 
samples collected by catheterization are 
often contaminated by the multiplicity of 
microorganisms which normally inhabit the 
external genitalia of both sexes, In this 
study, all but three urine samples (dogs 
1, 7, and 34) were obtained aseptically by 
direct aspiration of the urinary bladder 
following laparotomy and just prior to cys- 
totomy. In dogs 1, 7, and 34, urine was ob- 
tained by abdominocentesis after thorough 
disinfection of the abdominal wall. Two 
other precautions were taken to ensure 
accurate results: (1) Urine specimens were 
taken before antibacterial therapy so that 
none of the organisms in the urine would 
be destroyed, and (2) catheterization was 
avoided before the urine was collected to 
eliminate the possibility of introducing ex- 
traneous organisms into the bladder. Thus, 
an accurate picture of the bacterial flora 
in canine urolithiasis was obtained. 


MICROORGANISMS FOUND IN URINE 


Of 47 urine samples collected for bacte- 
riological examination, 35 were positive and 
11 were sterile. 

Of 35 positive cultures, 34 were asso- 
ciated with phosphatic calculi and one with 
uric acid caleuli. 

Thirty-four of the 39 animals with phos- 
phatic calculi had concomitant urinary in- 
fections. 

Urease tests were performed on 31 of the 
35 positive cultures, and 25 of these cultures 
were urease-positive. The urine of these 
animals ranged from a pH of 7.0 to 8.5 
(normal urinary pH in the dog is 6.0 to 
6.5). The presence of Proteus organisms 
resulted in the most alkaline urines as these 
bacteria produce large amounts of urease. 

In dogs 42 and 46, the soft nuclei of the 
phosphatic calculi were cultured as well as 
the urine. In both dogs, the same organisms 
that were present in the urine were also 
isolated from the nuclei of the stones. 

Micrococei were isolated in 27 of the 35 
positive cultures. This group of organisms 
constitutes the predominate type of infec- 
tion found in this series of cases. Micro- 
coccus pyogenes var. aureus and the hemo- 
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lytic coagulase-positive M. pyogenes var. 
albus were almost all urease-positive; 
whereas only eight of 14 cultures of non- 
hemolytic coagulase-negative M. pyogenes 
var. albus were urease-positive. 

Of the 35 infected urines, 24 had pure 
cultures and 11 had mixed infections. As 
a rule, these mixed bacterial infections were 
found in animals that had severe urinary 
infections for long periods, often a year 
or more. 

Clostridium is a highly pathogenic or- 
ganism which is rarely associated with 
urolithiasis. In dog 23, a severe urinary 
infection was associated with clostridial 
cystitis and phosphatic cystic calculi. Hema- 
turia was profound, the blood N.P.N. 
(nonprotein nitrogen) was 145 mg./100 
ml. and systemic toxicity was marked. A 
laparotomy revealed peritonitis, and a nec- 
rotizing cystitis with multiple ulcerous 
hemorrhagic areas, along with a marked 
friability of the bladder wall. This dog 
made a remarkable recovery on postopera- 
tive penicillin therapy. 

Proteus infections always result in 
severe urinary alkalinization and in 3 of 
the 4 dogs from which Proteus was isolated, 
it was associated with recurrent urolithi- 
asis. 


URINALYSIS CHANGES 


In uric acid lithiasis, the most significant 
findings were a pH of 5.0 to 5.5 and uric 
acid crystals in the sediment along with 
a variable number of erythrocytes. The lack 
of bacterial infection in these cases is the 
reason why urinary changes are less pro- 
nounced than in cases of phosphate lithi- 
asis in which infection is usually present. 

In phosphatic lithiasis, a great many 
urinary changes are noted. The pH varies 
from 7.0 to 8.5, depending on the urea- 
splitting properties of the bacteria pres- 
ent. Proteus infections consistently pro- 
duced the most alkaline urine. Urine which 
is retained over twenty-four hours is al- 
ways alkaline because of the release of 
ammonia from the breakdown of urea. 
The original urinary pH, therefore, can 
only be determined when there is no urinary 
retention. The urine often has a strong 
ammoniacal odor, is turbid and may con- 
tain blood, pus, or mucus. The urinary 
sediment often contains erythrocytes, leu- 
kocytes, mucus, triple phosphate crystals, 
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fibrin, bladder epithelia, cellular debris, or 
bacteria. 
RECURRENCES 

Recurrent urolithiasis was observed in 
10 animals. In dogs 1, 2, and 3, all of which 
had uric acid calculi, no prophylactic 
therapy had been employed postsurgically 
and thus recurrence was almost a foregone 
conclusion (table 5). 


TABLE 4—Microorganisms Found in the Urine of 35 
Dogs Affected with Urinary Calculi 

No. of No. of cultures 
Organism cases urease- postive 
Hemolytic Micrococcus 
pyogenes var. aureus “ 
Hemolytic Micrococcus 
pyogenes var, albus 
(coagulase- positive) 
Nonhemolytic Micrococcus 
pyogenes var, albus 
(coagulase-negative) 
Hemolytic Streptococcus 
Nonhemolytic Streptococcus 
Proteus sp 
Paracolon 
Celiform 
Hemolytic Clostridium 
Pseudomonas aeruginosa 


Hemophilus sp 


Total 
*Nor done in 1 case 


The urine of 6 of the 7 dogs (table 5) 
contained urea-splitting bacteria. Bacte- 
riological studies were not performed on the 
urine of the seventh animal, In 2 dogs, 
each cystic calculus contained a piece of 
silk suture material which had sloughed 
into the lumen of the bladder as a sequel 
to previous cystotomies and formed a nidus 
for stone formation 


SYMPTOMATOLOGY 
Hematuria.—A hemorrhagic cystitis re- 


TABLE 5—Seven Cases of Recurrent Phosphatic 
Calculi 
Urea 
Case splitting Mixx 
ability findings 
Silk sutures in 
nuclei of stones 


No Urine culture 
M. pyogenes var. albus 


Proteus sp 

Coliform 

M._ pyogenes var. albus 

M. pyogenes var. albus 
Not done Not done 
M. pyogenes war, albus ‘ 
Proteus sp + Silk sutures in 
of stones 
Proteus sp 

Coliform 

M. pyogenes alubus 


‘ 
4 
10 
13 
16 
26 
; 
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sults from the irritation set up by the cal- 
culi and by the coexistent bacterial infec- 
tion. The amount of blood in the urine 
varies with the roughness of the stone’s 
surface, the duration of the urinary reten- 
tion, and the type of the infection present. 
In most cases, the amount of extravasation 
is not great; however, in dog 23 severe 
hematuria resulted from a clostridial cys- 
titis. 

Passage of Clear Urine Followed by 
Drops of Blood. This results from trauma 
inflicted on the epithelial surfaces by the 
calculi as the animal strains to urinate. 

Dysuria. Mechanical obstruction to the 
urinary outflow, plus the hypertonicity of 
the smooth muscle around the offending 
stone, results in prolonged labored attempts 
at micturition, In many cases, severe pain 
is also noted in the dysuric animal. 

Increased Frequency of Urination. 
The cystitis and urethritis present causes 
irritation and the animal has a constant 
urge to void, This may result in dribbling 
of urine and even in urinary incontinence. 

Pungent Ammoniacal Urine.—The strong 
odor of the urine is often an early sign 
of urinary infection and concomitant ure: 
breakdown with the liberation of ammonia. 
This alkalinuria is associated with phos- 
phate calculi and the pH may be as high 
as 8.5. If the cystitis is associated with 
severe tissue necrosis, the urine will have 
a putrid odor. 

Pyuria.—The urine may be loaded 
leukocytes, fibrin, mucin, albumin, 
epithelial debris. 

Caleuli in the Urine.—An affected bitch 
may fairly large concretions, and 
either sex may pass large amounts of sabu- 
lous material which can be detected by 
straining the urine through several layers 
of fine gauze. 

Caleulous Anuria.—This is the most 
serious sign and death is usually due to 
uremia (manifested early by depression, 
anorevia, congested mucosae, and emesis 
and. later, by oral and glossal ulcers, and 
cold, clammy, pale mucous membranes) with 
or without rupture of the distended urinary 
bladder and peritonitis. 

The foregoing signs are associated with 
lower urinary tract obstructions. In only 
1 of the 5 dogs affected with nevhrolithi- 
asis were there any signs suggesting renal 
calculi. This bitch (dog 15) had hematuria 
and lumbar pain associated with 


with 
and 


pass 


severe 
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emesis, anorexia, and severe depression 
leading to coma and death. Urinalysis re- 
vealed a red-opaque alkaline urine contain- 
ing albumin, a few erythrocytes, many 
leukocytes, and a small amount of mucus. 
The blood N.P.N. was 320 mg./100 ml, 
Radiographs revealed a large calculus in 
each renal pelvis. At autopsy, each calculus 
vas found to be surrounded by a slimy 
gelatinous material and a thin rim of kid- 
ney tissue. In this case, the severe destruc- 
tion of renal parenchyma by the enlarging 
caleuli resulted in renal insufficiency and 
death. This was the only dog in which death 
was attributable to renal calculi. 

In canine urolithiasis, the clinician is 
mainly concerned with obstructions of the 
lower urinary tract. Many cases of chronic 
cystitis and urethritis fail to respond per- 
manently to medical treatment because 
of the unsuspected coexistence of urinary 
calculi. The presence of urinary lithiasis 
should always be suspected in any animal 
exhibiting one or more of the previously 
mentioned signs. 


DIAGNOSIS 

Clinical Examination. Palpation.—If 
the animal is obese, the abdomen tense, 
the bladder full of urine or contracted 


‘audal to the pubic brim, palpation is of 
little value. Fecaliths, intestinal foreign 
bodies, enlarged prostate glands, and re- 
tained testicular tumors may be mistaken 
for cystic calculi. However, in many cases 
palpation readily reveals the presence of 
vesical calculi. 

Catheterization.—Grating is heard or 
felt as the catheter passes the stone(s). 
Complete resistance to passage of the cath- 
eter is most common at the caudal end 
of the penile bone, the narrowest part of 
the extrapelvic uretha. In the bitch, the 
catheter may strike the stones in the blad- 
der and give off a metallic sound. 

Radiological Examination.—This is a re- 
liable diagnostic tool. Fluoroscopy in many 
cases is unsatisfactory and often mislead- 
ing and radiographic study is far superior. 

The radiopacity of a stone varies with 
its content of calcium and phosphorus 
and good technique is necessary to see small 
calculi, especially pure uric acid stones 
which are the least radiopaque of all uri- 
nary calculi. 

A lateral projection is satisfactory for 
visualization of the bladder and urethra 
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while both lateral and anteroposterior 
views are used to outline renal stones. 

In questionable cases, the injection of 
air into the bladder (pneumocystogram) 
will clearly outline small, less radiopaque, 
cystic calculi as well as revealing the mu- 
cosal pattern. The same thing can be ac- 
complished by injecting a radiopaque fluid 
(lipiodol) into the bladder. 

Intravenous urography, utilizing dio- 
drast, is valuable in delineating calculi in 
pelvico-caliceal portions of the kidney and 
in the ureters. It should be stated that the 
ureteral calculus, a common cause of renal 
colic in man, is distinctly uncommon in the 
dog. 


TREATMENT 


In the male, urolithiasis presents an 
acute, often fatal, syndrome which usually 
requires prompt surgical intervention. It is 
important to check for cystic calculi before 
performing a urethrotomy as the condition 
will soon recur when one or more of the 
cystic ealculi descend to occlude the ure- 
thral lumen. In cases of recurrent urethral 
lithiasis, it is often advantageous to create 
a permanent urethral fistula just caudal to 
the penile bone. This location avoids the 
scalding and dermatitis resulting from 
urine contacting the skin of the perineum, 
buttocks, and scrotum. In this procedure, 
the urethral mucosa is sutured to the sur- 
rounding skin edges. This fistula will allow 
urethral stones to pass through to the out- 
side before they reach the os penis and oc- 
clude the lumen. This operation should also 
be combined with adequate medical prophy- 
laxis. 

In the bitch, the disease is chronic and 
calculous anuria is rarely observed, Surgery 
in these cases is usually elective and should 
only be performed after careful evaluation 
of the patient. Atraumatic catgut is used 
for closure of the cystotomy wound, as 2 
recurrent cases were observed in which 
silk suture material formed a nidus for 
a total of seven stones. 


PROPHYLACTIC THERAPY 


The importance of a rational prophylactic 
program in the postoperative period can 
not be over-emphasized. The client must 
be informed of the recurrent nature of 
urolithiasis and of the value of medical 
therapy in preventing further attacks. 
Phosphatic Calculi Prophylaris.—These 
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calculi are known as secondary stones as 
they are often associated with urinary 
infection. Phosphate crystals are soluble 
in acid urine and precipitate in alkaline 
urine. The following measures are indi- 
cated: 

Elimination of Urinary Infection.— (a) 
Aseptic surgical procedures and catheteriza- 
tions are used dirty catheters readily 
carry bacteria into the bladder; (b) endi- 
cation of all foci of sepsis, i.¢., infected 
tonsils, teeth, prostate gland, anal glands, 
ears, etc.;(c) urine culture along with 
in vitro sensitivity tests to determine ‘the 
most effective antibiotic; (d) systemic use 
of the specific antibiotic for a five- to seven- 
day period; (¢e) a negative urine culture 
two or more weeks after antibiotic therapy 
is the best evidence of effective medication. 

Urinary Acidification.—(a) Acidifying 
drugs such as sodium acid phosphate and 
ammonium chloride can be used, Enteric- 
coated ammonium chloride (0.5 gr./lb. daily 
in divided doses) is preferable as it is a 
better acidifier and it does not increase the 
renal excretion of phosphates as does the 
sodium acid phosphate, The acidifying ac- 
tion is due to the liberation of the acid 
chloride radical in the urine. 

b) Infection by urea-splitting microor- 
ganisms should be eliminated. This bac- 
terial action on urea produces ammonium 
hydroxide which offsets the acidifying ac- 
tion of the chloride radical, and the urine 
remains alkaline. 

ce) An acid-ash diet consisting of 
especially egg whites, bread, corn, oatmeal, 
lean pork or beef, and chicken is recom- 
mended, Persistent urinary acidification re- 
sults in a loss of calcium, and rennet cheese 
“an be fed several times a week to com 
pensate for this loss. Since this diet is 
also low in vitamin C, it is advisable to 
supplement it with 50 mg. of vitamin C 
every other day. 

Decreased Renal Excretion of Phosphates. 

(a) Alumina carbonate gel binds phos- 
phorus in the digestive tract, lowers the 
serum inorganic phosphorus, and thus re- 
duces the renal excretion of phosphates 
It is used for recurrent phosphatic renal 
calculi in man. The drug is safe over long 
periods and the only apparent side-effect 
is an occasional mild constipative effect 

b) A low mineral diet is helpful. Avoid 
feeding milk, whole wheat, or foods contain- 
ing fish meal or bone meal 
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Dalmatian 
Dalmauan 


Dalmatian 


Mixed 
Irish Terrier 


Chihuahua 
Dachshund 
Dachshund 


Dachshund 
Dachshund 


Dachshund 
Dachshund 
Cocker Spaniel 


Cocker Spaniel 


Cocker Spaniel 
Cocker Spaniel 


Cocker Spaniel 


Cocker Spaniel 
Cocker Spaniel 
Cocker Spaniel 
Setter cross 
German Shepherd 


Setter 


Miniature 
Schnauzer 
Scotch Terrier 
Boston Terrier 
Terrier 


Mixed 
Mixed 
Mixed 
Mixed 


Mixed 


Mixed 
Mixe d 


Mixed 
Mixed 
Beagle 


Dachshund 
Mixed (Cocker 
Spaniel) 
Dalmatian 


Cocker Soaniel 
Mixed (Cocker 
Spaniel) 

Cocker Spaniel 


Irish Terrier 
Cocker Spaniet' 
Mixed (Terrier) 


Wire-Haired 
Terrier 
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TABLE 6—Tabulated Summary of 52 Cases of Canine Urolithiasis 


Ka EX KE 


Calculus 


Urethral (muluple) 
Urethral (multiple) 


Age 


Entire tract involved 


Urethral (multiple) 
Urethral (multiple) 


Urethral (multiple) 
Urethral (multiple) 
Cystic (multiple) 


Cystic (multiple) 
Cystic urethral 
renal (multiple) 


Cystic (multiple) 
Cystic (multiple) 
Cystic urethral 
(multiple) 
Cystic urethral 
(multiple) 
Renal (bilateral) 
Cystic urethral 
(multiple) 
Cystic urethral 
(multiple) 
Cystic (multiple) 
Cystic (multiple) 
Cystic (multiple) 


Cystic urethral 
(multiple) 

Cystic urethral 
(multiple) 

Cystic (multiple) 


Cystic (solitary) 
Cystic (multiple) 
Cystic (multiple) 


Cystic 
Cystic 


(multiple) 
(multiple) 
Cystic (solitary) 
Cystic urethral 
(muluple) 
Cystic urethral 
(multiple) 
Cystic (multiple) 
Cystic (multiple) 


Urethral (multiple) 

Cystic (multiple) 

Cystic urethral 
(multiple) 


Cystic (solitary) 
Cystic (multiple) 


Renal (bilateral 
multiple) 
Cystic (multiple) 
Cystic urethral 
(multiple) 
Cystic (multiple) 


Renal cystic 

{-ystic urethral 
(multiple) 

Cystic (multiple) 


Cystic (multiple) 


Composition 


Uric acid 
Uric acid 
(phosphate trace) 
Uric acid 
(phosphate trace) 
Uric acid 


Uric acid 


Uric acid 

Triple phosphate 

Triple phosphate 
(silk suture) 

Triple phosphate 

Calcium phosphate 


Triple phosphate 
Triple phosphate 
Triple phosphate 
Calcium phosphate 
Triple phosphate 


Triple phosphate 
Calcium phosphate 


Triple phosphate 


Triple phosphate 
Calcium phosphate 
Triple phosphate 
Calcium phosphate 
Triple phosphate 


Triple phosphate 
Calcium phosphate 
Triple phosphate 


Triple phosphate 
Triple phosphate 
Triple phosphate 
(silk sutures) 
Triple phosphate 
Triple phosphate 
Triple phosphate 
Triple phosphate 


Triple phosphate 


Triple phosphate 
Triple phosphate 


Triple phosphate 
Calcium phosphate 
Triple phosphate 


Uric acid 

Triple phosphate 
(carbonate) 

Uric acid 


Triple phosphate 
Triple phosphate 


(fibrin) 
Triple phosphate 


Uric acid 
Triple phosphate 


Triple phosphate 


Triple phosphate 


Urea-spliting 


Urine culture 


Negative 
Negative 


Negative 


Negative 

Micrococcus pyogenes 
var, albus** 

Not done 

Negative 

M. pyogenes var, albus* 


oliform 

Proteus sp 

Colitorm 

M, pyogenes var. albus* 
M. pyogenes var. aureus** 
Not done 

M. pyogenes var. albus* 
Colitorm 

M. pyogenes var 
Not done 

Not done 


albus** 


Negative 


M. pyogenes var. albus* 
M. pyogenes var. aureus** 
M. pyogenes var, albus* 
M. pyogenes var. albus* 
Coliform 

Paracolon 

Hemolytic Clostridium 

M. pyogenes var, albus** 
M. pyogenes var. aureus** 
M. pyogenes var. aureus** 
Proteus sp 


albus*® 
albus* 


M. pyogenes var 
M. pyogenes var 
Negative 
Paracolon 

M. pyogenes var 
M. pyogenes var 
M. pyogenes var. aureus** 
M. pyogenes var. albus** 
Nonhymolytic Streptococcus 
M. pyogenes var, albus** 
M. pyogenes var, albus* 
Coliform 

Proteus sp 
Coliform 

M. pyogenes var 
Negative 

M. pyogenes var 


albus* 
albus** 


albus* 
albus* 
Not done 

albus** 


M. pyogenes var 
Negative 


Hemolytic Streptococcust 

Escherichia colit 

Proteus sp.t 

Negative 

Hemolytic Streptococcus 

Hemolytic Streptococcus 

Hemophilus sp 

M. pyogenes var, albus** 

M. pyogenes var, albus 
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195% 


ability 


Not done 


Not done 
Ne i done 


Not done 


Not done 


6 
2 3 yr. 
ce 4 6 yr. 
5 4 yr. 
6 2 yr. 
7? 3 yr. 
9 7 yr. 
10 | | 2 yr. 
12 F Wye. 
13 M 5S yr. 
16 
18 F 6 yr. 
19 F 
shed 20 dye 
21 M 4ye 
2 6 yr. 
24 4 yr. 
26 + 
28 Sye 
29 F110 yr. 
30 M 14 yr. 
35 F yr. 
40 Tye ’ 
41 yr. 
42 6 ye 
“4 M 4 mo 
as 14 ye 
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Case 

No. Breed Sex Age Calculus 

47 Cocker Spaniel yr. Cysuc (muluple) 

48 Collie M 3 yr. Cystic urethral 
(muluple) 

Mixed Mtl yr. Cystic urethral 


(muluple) 


50 Cocker Spaniel M 6 yr. Cystic urethral 


(multiple) 
51 Cocker Spaniel F 7 yr. Cystic (multuple) 
$2 Dachshund M 4 yr. Cystic (solitary) 


530. 


Uric Acid Caleuli Prophylaxis.—These 
calculi are known as primary stones and 
are not associated with urinary tract in- 
fection. Uric acid crystais are soluble in 
alkaline urine but precipitate in acid urine. 

The following measures are indicated: 

Urinary Alkalinization.—Sodium bicar- 
bonate can be used over long periods with- 
out harmful effects. A fairly high dosage 
(1 gr./lb. daily in divided doses) is re- 
quired to alkalinize the urine and this 
action can readily be determined by the 
use of litmus paper. 

An alkaline-ash diet, consisting mostly of 
vegetables and fruits, should be fed. 

Reduced Renal Excretion of Uric Acid. 
—A low protein-purine diet should be fed 
in all cases. Foods containing many nuclei, 
such as liver, kidneys, and heart, should be 
eliminated from the diet, and feeding of 
muscle meats should be greatly reduced. 

Urolithiasis Prophylaxis.—The following 
measures are indicated in all cases of 
urolithiasis : 

Vitamin A Administration.—-Vitamin A 
was used prophylactically, as it is known 
that this fat-soluble vitamin prevents kerat- 
inizing metaplasia of the urinary epithe- 
lium and maintains an epithelium which is 
resistant to infection. However, it has not 
been shown that people affected with cal- 
culi are deficient in vitamin A. A total of 
25,000 units of vitamin A was given daily 
for one week and then 5,000 units two or 
three times a week from then on. 

High Fluid Intake.-The maintenance of 
a high fluid intake is an important prophy- 
lactic measure. Fresh water should always 
be available to the animal, as a highly con- 
centrated urine is a favorable medium for 
‘alculus formation. 

Avoid Urinary Stasis.—Measures should 
be taken to avoid urinary stasis. Animals 
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TABLE 6 (Continued)—Tabuleted Summary of 52 Cases of Canine Urolithiasis 


Urea-splicting 
Composition Urine culture F ability 
Triple phosphate | Hemophilus sp. + 
Hemolytic Streptococcus 
Triple phosphate M. pyogenes var. albus* + 
Triple phosphate Negative - 
Triple phosphate Pseudomonas - 
Aeruginosa 
Triple phosphate M. pyogenes var, albus** + 
Uric acid Negative 


*Nonhemolytic, coagulase-negative; **hemolytic, coagulase -positive; tsame organism isolated from center of calculus. 
Previously reported by Brodey, R. S.: Urolithiasis in a Four-Month-Old Cocker Spaniel, North Am. Vet., 35, (1954): 


should be allowed outdoors to urinate often, 
as stasis of urine favors infection and sedi- 
mentation of urinary crystals with possible 
urinary lithiasis. If prostatic disease is 
causing retention of urine, it should be 
appropriately treated. 

Smooth Muscle Relaxants..-Smooth mus- 
cle relaxants should be used when indicated. 
They have a limited use in relieving spasti- 
city around a calculus and at times may 
aid the animal in successfully passing a 
urolith. 

DISCUSSION 

Phosphate Lithiasis.—-From the data col- 
lected on the 42 cases of phosphate urolith- 
iasis, urinary tract infection appears to 
be of prime etiological importance, Thirty- 
four (89%) of the urine cultures in 39 
cases were positive. Twenty-four (70%) of 
these 34 positive cultures contained urea- 
splitting bacteria. In dogs 42 and 46, the 
isolation of the identical bacteria in the 
nucleus of the calculus, and in the urine, 
also strongly suggest the etiological role 
of infection. Culture of the nucleus of the 
calculus was only performed in these 2 
animals and further investigation of this 
type will be carried out in the future. In 
the 4 dogs exhibiting negative urine 
cultures, it is possible that the body de- 
fensive mechanisms (i.e¢., inflammation) 
succeeded in eradicating the infection after 
urolithiasis occurred, or that presurgical 
antibacterial treatment prescribed by the 
referring practitioner sterilized the urine. 

Some house pets become obese and slug- 
gish and are often forced to retain urine 
over extended periods. Fett and Kane’ ob- 
served the high incidence of renal calculi 
associated with prolonged decubitus in a 
group of human fracture patients. The 
poor drainage and subsequent stasis of 
urine in dependent portions of the caliceal- 
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pelvic system of the kidney was considered 
responsible for sedimentation of urinary 
salts and debris with eventual renal lithias- 
is. In the dog, prolonged retention of urine 
causes abnormal bladder distention and, 
therefore, a partial loss of contractile 
power. This hypotonic bladder may not 
completely empty itself at each micturition 
and urinary stasis and sedimentation can 
thus occur. Stasis is also important in aid- 
ing the establishment of urinary infection 
as bacteria flourish in a stagnant medium. 
The multitude of microorganisms in the 
preputial cavity and anterior penile urethra 
of the male may invade up the long narrow 
male urethra or the many bacteria on the 
vulva or vaginal mucosa may invade down 
the short wide female urethra. It appears 
that the anatomy of the female urogenital 
tract would allow for easier access of in- 
fection into the urinary bladder. Twenty- 
two (63%) of the 35 urinary infections oc- 
curred in females. In severe long-standing 
cystitis, mucosal destruction may be fol- 
lowed by smooth muscle damage with sub- 
sequent replacement fibrosis. Thus, the 


normal highly elastic muscular bladder wall 


is gradually converted to a rigid inelastic 
fibrous sac, whose emptying power is mini- 
mal, Urinary incontinence may result from 
sphincter destruction or overflow of urine 
from the inelastic bladder which can not 
expand properly. The urine is turbid, has 
an ammoniacal or pungent odor, and may 
contain blood, pus, or mucus, Cases of se- 
vere chronic cystitis have been seen in 
which calcification of the bladder mucosa 
yas evident clinically, radiologically, and at 
surgery. 

Urie Acid Lithiasis.—The 10 dogs stud- 
ied appeared to fall into four main cate- 
gories: (1) Four cases were observed in 
purebred Dalmatians. These animals lack 
the enzyme, uricase, which converts uric 
acid, a relatively insoluble substance, into 
allantoin, a relatively soluble substance. 
Therefore, the end product of purine ca- 
tabolism in the Dalmatian is uric acid in- 
stead of allantoin. Because of this metabolic 
difference, this breed is definitely predis- 
posed to uric acid lithiasis. However, the 
reason for stone formation in certain Dal- 
matians and not in others is not at all clear. 

2) This group consists of dogs 4, 5, 37, 
and 52. Each of these 4 animals (not Dal- 
matians) had been fed an almost 100 per 
cent protein-purine diet for a one- to three- 
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year period. It appears that these cases 
were of strictly dietary etiology as the 
exogenous uric acid production was greatly 
increased over a long period. In these ani- 
mals, alteration of the diet to a standard 
“anine ration was the main prophylactic 
step and there have been no recurrences in 
a two-year period. 

3) In dog 43, renal and cystic uric acid 
calculi were associated with chronic lym- 
phatic leukemia. This dog exhibited none of 
the typical clinical signs of lymphosarcoma 
and the leukemia was detected during a 
routine blood examination. The highest 
total leukocyte count wag 188,000 with 48 
per cent lymphoid cells, 37 per cent of 
which were lymphocytes and 11 per cent 
were prolymphocytes. Over 20 hemograms 
were studied in this case and a diagnosis 
of chronic lymphatic leukemia was made. 
The right kidney was atrophic, containing 
two yellowish flattened stones with irregu- 
lar borders and there was compensatory 
hypertrophy of the left kidney. A right 
nephrectomy and a cystotomy were per- 
formed. No other visceral pathological al- 
terations were noticed. Cultures from the 
renal pelvis were negative. The animal re- 
covered from the surgery but several 
months later its condition deteriorated; 
however, necropsy was not performed. The 
tremendous breakdown of nuclear material 
in leukemia causes a great increase in 
endogenous uric acid production. At a time 
when the total leukocyte count was 140,000 
and the blood N.P.N., was 37.0 mg./100 ml., 
the blood uric acid was 1.65 mg./100 ml. 
(normal is 0.0 to 0.05 mg./100 ml.). This 
animal, while it had only one functioning 
kidney, appeared to have over the 33 per 
cent of healthy renal tissue necessary to 
prevent renal insufficiency. The N.P.N. of 
37 mg./100 ml. and others that ranged as 
high as this 72 mg./100 ml. were probably 
the result of a greatly increased nitrogen 
catabolism due to generalized tissue break- 
down and leukemic cellular destruction. At 
a time when the total leukocyte count was 
82,000, 76 per cent of which were lym- 
phocytes, there was 22.4 mg. of uric acid 
per 100 ml. of urine. In a normal control 
animal, there was 10.5 mg. of uric acid per 
100 ml. of urine. In this case, the formation 
of uric acid calculi appeared to be secondary 
to a chronic lymphatic leukemia. 

4) In this animal (dog 6), no conclusions 
could be made. No information concerning 
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in this case was obtained. Some 
authors* think that hepatic dysfunction 
may be a factor in urolithiasis, as the 
formation of uricase by the liver is de- 
creased and excess amounts of uric acid 
are excreted by the kidney, thus upsetting 
the colloid-crystalloid balance in the urine. 


the diet 


SUMMARY 

Observations on 52 cases of canine uro- 
lithiasis have been described and discussed. 
The prime importance of urinary infection 
in phosphate urolithiasis is stressed. Urine 
culture, along with in vitro tests to deter- 
mine the antibiotic sensitivity of the or- 
ganisms isolated, is the most important 
part of the postoperative prophylactic 
therapy. 

In uric acid lithiasis, many factors are 
still imperfectly understood. However, die- 
tary changes, urinary alkalinization, and 
high fluid intake are essential points in 
preventive treatment. 

It is imperative not only to treat an ani- 
mal affected with urinary calculi but also 
to establish a sound program of preventive 
therapy in the postsurgical period. 
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Fluoridation in Britain.—Four commu- 
nities in the British Isles have ordered 
from the United States the apparatus with 
which to add fluoride at the rate of 1 p.p.m 
to the public water supplies. This is the re- 
sult of a study made in North America in 
1952.—-Brit. M. J., Sept. 11, 1954. 


Pleuropneumonia-like Organisms 

The organisms of bovine contagious 
pleuropneumonia, ovine and caprine con- 
tagious agalactia, and the pleuropneumonia- 
like organisms constitute a uniform class. 
Some grow on ordinary medium but most 
require an additional factor. They are killed 
by disinfectants and by streptomycin and 
aureomycin® but not by sulfonamides and 
penicillin. Those known to cause animal 
diseases show an interesting mechanism of 
infection. Although the disease produced 
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may be devastating and lethal, exposed ani- 
mals are not readily infected. However, in- 
fection often occurs in animals exposed to 
stress, the infection becoming manifest 
when resistance of the animal is lowered. 
The second factor may be fatigue, parturi- 
tion, and lactation, as in sheep and goats, 
or a second infective agent which may or 
may not in itself be pathogenic. This group 
of organisms may be regarded as forms in- 
termediate between viruses and bacteria. 
Vet. Bull., Oct., 1954. 


A European Foot-and-Mouth Disease 


Commission 

The European Commission for the Con- 
trol of Foot-and-Mouth Disease, which was 
established in June, 1954, when Denmark, 
Ireland, the Netherlands, Norway, the 
United Kingdom, and Yugoslavia accepted 
its constitution, held its first meeting in the 
headquarters of the F.A.O. in Rome in July, 
1954. Its function is to countries 
in planning effective action against this 
disease. It is hoped that other countries will 
soon join the Commission._-F.A.O, Memo, 
Aug., 1954. 


assist 


Shipping Fever in Canada 

When 26 of a group of 4- to 12-month-old 
calves which had just been shipped to On- 
tario from western Canada died of shipping 


fever, fresh secured at necropsy 
were bacteriologically examined. From the 
lungs, Pasteurella hemolytica was recovered 
in pure culture in 13 animals and combined 
with Corynebacterium pyogenes in 2, while 
Pasteurella multocida was isolated in pure 
culture from 7 and combined with a pleuro- 
pneumonia-like organism in 3. The latter 
organism was recovered in pure culture in 
1 animal. All of the spleens cultured and 
all of the livers (except 4) were negative. 
When 6 normal calves from 1 to 5 months 
old were inoculated by various routes, 1 
with blood from a sick animal and 5 with a 
suspension from morbid lung material, all 
remained normal. One calf was inoculated 
directly into the lungs through the thoracic 
wall.__Canad. J, Comp. Med., Oct., 1954 


tissues 


In 1953, 33 human cases of anthrax were 
reported in the U. S., all of industrial 
origin.—Pub. Health Rep., June, 1954. 
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Recruitment and Training of Veterinary 
Research Pathologists 


WILLIAM H. FELDMAN, D.V.M. 


Rochester, Minnesota 


IN JANUARY, 1954, at Bethesda, Md., the 
Pathology Study Section of the Division of 
Research Grants of the National Institutes 
of Health, U.S. Public Health Service, con- 
ducted a symposium entitled, “Increasing 
the Research Potential in Pathology.” The 
agenda engaged the attention of the con- 
ference for two days. The character of the 
program was predicated on (1) the exist- 
ence of a serious shortage of research pa- 
thologists; (2) the significance of this defi- 
ciency to the future advancement of the 
medical sciences; (3) an analysis of the 
basic factors responsible for the shortage 
of competent, well-trained research pa- 
thologists; and (4) the exploration of ways 
and means to correct the deficiency. 

Based on information presented during 
the symposium, a series of recommenda- 
tions was prepared by those representing 
the different facets of the problem and an 
ad hoc committee was appointed to provide 
implementation of the recommendations.” 

Among the items on the agenda that were 
discussed at some length were the follow- 
ing: recruitment of pathologists for re- 
search; research training in pathology; 
training in neuropathology; training of 
veterinary research pathologists; training 
for the degree of Doctor of Science or Doc- 
tor of Philosophy in experimental pathol- 
ogy; post-training career of research pa- 
thologists; and, finally, financial support. 

The material presented at the conference 
served as source material from which 
were formulated specific recommendations. 
These, if carried out, should eventually con- 
tribute effectively to increasing the re- 
search potential of pathology, particularly 
as this discipline pertaing to the diseases of 
human beings. 

The symposium recognized that veteri- 
nary medicine and dentistry are important 
allies of human medicine in the search for 
new and useful information. Recommenda- 
tions directed to the improvement of train- 


From the Section of Pathologic Anatomy, Mayo Clinic, 
Rochester, Minn 

*The complete symposium was published in Laboratory 
Investigation, 3, (Sept.-Oct., 1954): 379-450 


ing and facilities for research pathology in 
allied professions were as follows: (a) that 
departments of pathology of schools of vet- 
erinary medicine, schools of dentistry, and 
schools of medicine establish graduate 
courses in comparative pathology, and (b) 
that these schools provide adequate facil- 
ities and training to encourage students 
holding doctorate degrees in their respec- 
tive professions to participate in experi- 
mental research and to secure training for 
the degree of doctor of philosophy in pa- 
thology. 

It was the opinion of the Committee on 
Recommendations that the complete report 
and recommendations of the Committee on 
Training in Veterinary Pathology were of 
sufficient value to justify their being made 
available to the veterinary profession by 
publication in the official JOURNAL of the 
American Veterinary Medical Association. 
The report pertaining specifically to train- 
ing in veterinary pathology was prepared 
by Willard H. Eyestone, D.V.M., National 
Institutes of Health; F. K. Mostofi, M.D., 
Armed Forces Institute of Pathology; and 
William H. Feldman, D.V.M., Mayo Foun- 
dation, chairman. The report follows: 


A) INTRODUCTION 


Veterinary research pathology has been respon- 
sible for many significant contributions to the 
basic understanding of both animal and human 
diseases. The lower animals are a potent source 
of bacterial, viral, rickettsial, protozoal, fungal, 
and parasitic diseases many of which are capable 
of being transmitted to man. This situation em- 
phasizes the importance of, and the necessity for, 
veterinary and medical research pathologists to 
combine their efforts in controlling these threats 
to human and to animal health. 

Significant contributions of veterinary research 
pathology have included (1) the discovery that 
an infectious agent can be transmitted from animal 
to animal by an insect serving as an intermediate 
host; (2) the discovery that hog cholera is due to 
a virus and the subsequent development of a suc- 
cessful method of immunization against this eco- 
nomically important disease; (4) pertinent infor- 
mation relating equine encephalomyelitis to cer- 
tain types of encephalitis in man; and (4) the 
development of knowledge concerning the patho- 
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genesis, transmission, and control of bovine tuber- 
culosis, brucellosis, sylvatic plague, ornithosis, and 
many other human and animal diseases. 

Veterinary research pathology has a continuing 
responsibility to protect the nation’s food supply 
and to insure an effective attack on the diseases of 
animals transmissible to man. The well-trained 
specialist in this field will find an endless number 
of problems both intellectually exciting and im- 
portant. The scope of the medical sciences is ever 
expanding and, as the periphery is extended, new 
clues for the solution of old problems and new 
leads suggesting additional problems constantly 
occur. For the investigator with imagination and 
resourcefulness, no problem in research pathology 
is ever solved with finality. This is especially true 
in veterinary pathology, concerned as it is with 
a large number of different animal species—mam- 
mals and fowl, domesticated and wild—-affected 
with diseases naturally acquired or experimentally 
induced. This complexity of biological factors 
which confronts the veterinary pathologist also 
confronts the medical pathologist, the microbiol- 
ogist, the pharmacologist, and the physiologist 
as they use animals in experimental procedures. 
It is obvious that in such experiments a well. 
trained veterinary pathologist is an essential col- 
laborator. This area of usefulness is being recog- 
nized increasingly but, unfortunately, its maximal 
realization is limited by the present scarcity of 
qualified individuals. 

The present status of training in veterinary 
pathology, teaching, and research, as revealed by 
our incomplete information, may be summarized 
as follows: 


B) SuBJECT MATTER 


1) Schools of Veterinary Medicine.-At the 
present time (Jan., 1954), there are 17 schools 
of veterinary medicine in the United States. Ten 
have unqualified approval by the Council on Ed- 
ucation of the AVMA;; six are on probation. This 
program of undergraduate training seems adequate 
for present needs. 

a) Enrollment and Graduate Potential —The 
total enrollment for the academic year 1953-1954 
is 3,537; 895 are first-year students selected from 
2,634 applicants. Under existing teaching facilities, 
this appears to be the maximum number of first- 
year students that can properly be accepted in 
any one year 

b) Matriculation Requirements. A minimum of 
two years preprofessional training in a recognized 
college or university is required for matriculation 
in a school of veterinary medicine. 

2) Professional Activities After Graduation. 
The professional pursuits of graduate  veter- 
inarians, as of 1953, may be classified as fol- 
lows: general practice, 60 per cent; federal and 
state disease control, 15 per cent; Armed Forces, 
4 per cent; teaching and research, 4 per cent; 
commercial pursuits, 2 per cent; inactive, retired, 
and others, 15 per cent. 
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3) Graduate Training.—(a) Utilization of Ex- 
isting Facilities—At the present time, graduate 
training in various specialties in veterinary medi- 
cine is offered in a majority of the veterinary col- 
leges. Presently, the ratio of graduate students to 
undergraduates is 1 to 23. The number of in- 
stitutions offering acceptable programs for the 
training of veterinary pathologists is limited. Ac- 
ceptable training is available in a few depart- 
ments of veterinary science (not veterinary col- 
leges) where schools of medicine are located on 
the same campus. Although excellent training may 
be had in several institutions, additional facilities 
are needed. No precise information is available as 
to the number of graduate students training for 
a career in teaching or research pathology, but it 
is our opinion that the number is pitifully small. 

By providing fellowships, the Research Council 
of the American Veterinary Medical Association 
has made a commendable attempt to fill the void 
in graduate training. Unfortunately, relatively 
few candidates accepted by the Council have 
chosen a career in pathology. 

4) Availability of Competent Veterinary Pathol- 
ogists.—A critical shortage of competent special- 
ists in this field exists in both teaching and re- 
search. This situation is due to the excessive de- 
mands during the past few years for specialists in 
veterinary pathology for teaching and for research. 
The factors responsible for the increased demands 
have been (a) the establishment during the past 
ten years of seven new schools which at present 
account for approximately 30 per cent of the total 
enrollment in the 17 schools, and (+) the in- 
creased demands of industry and research institu- 
tions. 

5) Educational Shortcomings.—Although excel 
lent undergraduate training is offered in several of 
the existing veterinary schools, it is apparent that 
improvement in this phase of training is possible 
and needed. Particularly disturbing is the shortage 
on some of the teaching staffs of inspiring, well- 
trained men capable of indoctrinating the student 
at a eraduate level in the need for and accom 
plishments of research pathologists. Scholarship is 
not the only prerequisite for the successful teacher 
The assistance of the Council on Fducation of the 
American Veterinary Medical Association should 
be solicited to ascertain (1) the departments of 
veterinary pathology that may be substandard, and 
(2) the institutions which have the facilities to 
train research pathologists adequately 

6) Factors Affecting Training.—The common 
factor which deters promising young men from 
choosing a career in research pathology is financial 
resources. This factor is particularly significant 
due to: (a) the long period required for the 


preprofessional and professional couses of study 
at the undergraduate and graduate level; (4) im 
mediate family responsibilities; (¢) concern for 
future security and livelihood for themselves and 
their dependents; and (4) the availability at the 
present time of employment immediately after 
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completion of undergraduate training with assur- 
ance of substantial incomes from practice or com- 
mercial pursuits 

7) Recruitment.The following suggestions are 
offered concerning the recruitment of veterinary 
research pathologists: (a) Make the graduate 
course offerings more attractive intellectually; (6) 
recognize potential talent in the undergraduate 
students; (c) cultivate interest in, and enthusiasm 
for, research; and (d) explore the possibilities for 
financial support by govermental agencies, private- 
ly endowed institutions, and individuals interested 
in the furtherance of medical research. 

8) Finances.—Most of the present fellowship 
grants are totally inadequate and frequently in- 
sufficient to provide a respectable subsistence. 

The present economic situation is such that the 
graduate student in a professional specialty should 
receive an income sufficient for him and his family 
to live with respect and dignity. Probably a 
stipend of two or three times what he is ordinarily 
offered at present would not be too great. 


C) RECOMMENDATIONS AND 
IMPLEMENTATION 


1) Raise quality of academic training in both 
undergraduate and graduate years. 

2) Solicit the support of those groups and in- 
dividuals in the best position to assist in re- 
cruitment. These include: (a) the teachers 
of pathology at the undergraduate level; (4) the 
Research Council of the American Veterinary 
Medical Association; (¢) the Council on Educa- 
tion of the American Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion; and (d) the American College of Veterinary 
Pathologists. 

3) Provide for teachers in pathology, salaries 
anc professorial recognition and advancement 
commensurate with the importance of their re- 
sponsibilities and contributions in the over-all 
realm of medical science. 

4) Institute a program directed at the secur- 
ing, of adequate funds for the training of graduate 
students in this specialty. 

5) Request the Council on Education and the 
Research Council of the American Veterinary 
Medical Association to assist in advising prospec- 
tive candidates for research fellowships as to 
where the most effective training is available 

6) Set up a system of traveling lectureships 
whereby eminent career pathologists can tell the 
story of research to undergraduate students in 
veterinary medicine in the hope that interest in 
this specialty may be stimulated. This would be 
a worthy project for the various state and national 
veterinary organizations. Also worthy of explora- 
tion is the possibility of obtaining funds from 
individuals and from certain industries to support 
lectureships of this kind 

7) Subject the questions pertiining to veterinary 
pathology raised in this symposium to a definitive 
study by a larger group with adequate time to 
provide more factual information. This we con- 
sider urgent and vital. 
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8) Inform the Council on Education and the 
Research Council, respectively, of the American 
Veterinary Medical Association and the American 
College of Veterinary Pathologists of the serious 
shortage of well-trained career pathologists for 
teaching and research and supply each of the 
previously mentioned groups with copies of this 
report. 

CONCLUSION 

The foregoing report, while pointing out 
certain educational shortcomings in the 
training of veterinary pathologists, is not 
in any sense intended to be critical of the 
Council on Education of the American Vet- 
erinary Medical Association. The Council 
has rendered commendable service to the 
betterment of educational standards for 
veterinarians over a long period. The large 
number of competent graduates who enter 
the profession yearly is an impressive trib- 
ute to the valiant and constructive watch- 
fulness and to the wisdom of the Council. 

It is generally recognized that the train- 
ing for any medical specialty, while defi- 
nitely dependent on the over-all academic 
preparation, requires, in addition, special 
attention to facilities, to curriculum, and to 
faculty leadership and enthusiasm. It is in 
these areas, that means should be found to 
improve the quality of graduate training in 
veterinary specialties in the veterinary 
schools of America. It may not be within 
the jurisdiction of the Council on Educa- 
tion to assume official responsibility in the 
area of graduate training in veterinary 
schools. Nevertheless, the problem must be 
met if veterinary medicine, in the broadest 
connotations of the term, is to meet suc- 
cessfully the ever-increasing demands for 
more effective control of animal diseases 
and, in addition, to contribute significantly 
to the allied medical sciences. 

Therefore, it would seem imperative that 
the many and complex questions regarding 
graduate training of veterinarians who elect 
to prepare for a career in one of the special- 
ties be given serious consideration by those 
concerned with matters pertaining to pro- 
fessional educational standards. As was rec- 
ommended in the “Report of the Committee 
on Training in Veterinary Pathology” cer- 
tain official groups within the profession 
might properly explore this problem as it 
is related to the graduate training of veter- 
inary pathologists. This could be done by 
each group separately or, preferably, by 
functioning in close cooperation with the 
others. 
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During the past two decades, as the edu- 
cational standards of veterinary under- 
graduate training have become more strin- 
gent, there has been a gratifying increase 
in the professional competence of the fin- 
ished product. If we accept the importance 
of graduate training as a prerequisite for 
a career in teaching and research, it is in- 
consistent not to insist that graduate train- 
ing be of the highest quality. The future of 
veterinary medicine, which depends on the 
skills and scientific performance and insight 
of those formally trained in this branch of 
medicine, can be assured only by insisting 
that the character and the quality of train- 
ing be subjected to constant scrutiny and 
patterned to meet, successfully and perhaps 
with distinction, the practical and scientific 
responsibilities that properly belong to 
veterinary medicine. Awareness, under- 
standing, vision, initiative and a dedicated 
purpose will assure these ends. A policy of 
complacency, evasion, or expediency is out- 
moded and constitutes a serious dereliction 
of responsibility. 


Foods Beat Population Increases.—In the 
past two years, world food production has 
increased faster than world population, the 
greatest relative gain being in western 
Europe and the Near East. Of the less well- 
fed regions, this trend was reversed only in 
Latin America, In North America, the price 
of food to consumers dropped much less 
than the price to producers._-Certified 
Milk, Sept., 1954. 


Adrenal Hormone for Tetanus in Man 

In India, where tetanus in man is com- 
mon, of 103 treated puerperal cases since 
1943, the mortality was 62 per cent. Of 12 
recent patients given hormone therapy in 
addition to standard treatment, mortality 
was only 25 per cent. In the past, patients 
seldom survived if the incubation period 
was less than seven days, or if the period 
between first symptoms and convulsions was 
less than forty-eight hours. Therefore, 40 
such were studied. All were given 
standard therapy; in addition, cortisone 
was injected in five patients and given 
orally to ten; hydrocortisone was given 
orally to five. The intramuscular injections 
of cortisone seemed to aggravate spasms 
and none of the injected five survived. How- 
ever, two of five given hydrocortisone orally, 


cases 
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six of ten given cortisone orally, as well as 
three of the 20 controls survived. 
J.Am.M.A,, Oct. 2, 1954. 


Objectives of the American Board 
of Veterinary Public Health 

The American Board of Veterinary Pub- 
lic Health, of which Dr. H. J. Stafseth is 
president and Dr. Martin D. Baum secre- 
tary, is a specialty and certifying board 
with several objectives. It is interested in 
the furtherance of education, training, and 
research in this field. The board establishes 
the standards for training and experience 
for the qualifying of specialists in veter- 
inary public health, and gives recognition 
by suitable certification, 

To be eligible the prerequisites are: 

1) be a graduate of a veterinary school 
recognized by the American Veterinary 
Medical Association; 

2) possess an M.P.H. or equivalent de- 
gree from a school of public health recog- 
nized by the American Public Health Asso- 
ciation and have at least six years of ex- 
perience in a recognized civilian or military 
public health agency, and have made a 
distinct contribution to the advancement of 
veterinary public health. Four years of 
additional experience, along with recognized 
accomplishments in veterinary public 
health may be substituted for the advanced 
degree ; 

3) be a member in good standing of the 
American Veterinary Medical Association; 

4) submit to the board a detailed state- 
ment of his qualifications. 
Veterinarians who are interested in ap 
plying for certification, and can meet the 
prerequisites, are invited to submit appli 
cations which may be obtained from the 
secretary-treasurer of the board. 

Examinations will be conducted at times 
and places determined by the board 


Notes on Prostatic Cancer Cancer of 
the prostate gland occurs in 10 to 15 per 
cent of men over 50 but never in eunuchs 
Bilateral orchidectomy has a marked re 
tarding effect and the administration of 
female hormones is clinically beneficial. If 
the condition recurs, adrenalectomy is bene 
ficial but the patient must then be kept 
alive with cortisone.Am,. J. Surg., May, 
1954. 
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Developments in Operations of the National Board of 
Veterinary Medical Examiners 


L. C. PAYNE, D.V.M., and J. G. HARDENBERGH, V.M.D. 


IN THE SPRING of 1954, a new method of 
testing the competency of veterinary grad- 
uates to practice was used for the first 
time in this country. This occurred when 
three state boards of veterinary medical 
examiners used objective or multiple-choice 
questions instead of the traditional essay 
type of examination as a part of their li- 
censing procedures, 

The three state boards, those of Cali- 
fornia, Connecticut, and Kansas, all re- 
ported satisfactory results with a total of 
nearly 300 candidates examined. Before 
describing the objective examinations and 
how they are used, a review of develop- 
ments in the work of the National Board 
of Veterinary Medical Examiners is de- 
sirable because the activities of the Board, 
since it was organized over four years ago, 
are known to relatively few veterinarians 
outside the membership of the Board it- 
self. The reason is that until recently there 
has been little of a concrete nature to re- 
port to the profession. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE NATIONAL BOARD 


The National Board of Veterinary Medi- 
cal Examiners was organized in 1950 dur- 
ing the AVMA convention in Miami Beach, 
as reported in the October JOURNAL for 
that year (pp. 344-345). It was the out- 
growth of several years of study by a 
special committee of the Association and 
of prolonged consideration and consider- 
able discussion by both the Executive 
Board and the House of Representatives. 
Finally, in 1948, the special committee pro- 
posed, and the Executive Board and the 
House approved, that a national board be 
sponsored by the AVMA. The purposes, 
methods of operation, membership, and 
other details were set forth in the com- 
mittee’s report of that year (JOURNAL, 
Nov., 1948: 526-528). 

During 1949, a number of details of 
organizing the National Board were worked 
out and the organizations which were to 
elect the 30 members of the widely-repre- 


Dr, Payne is a member of the National Board of Vet- 
erinary Medical Examiners, and Dr. Hardenbergh is 
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sentative Board, nearly half of whom were 
to be practitioners, were asked to make 
their selections, At the 1950 AVMA meet- 
ing, the Board members met for the first 
time, organized, and adopted a constitution 
and a set of rules and regulations. 


OBJECTS OF THE NATIONAL BOARD 


Although some of its policies and pro- 
cedures have been altered since the Na- 
tional Board first came into being, it seems 
desirable to set forth its basic purposes. 
As defined in its constitution, the object 
is “to advance the science of veterinary 
medicine; to elevate the standard of qual- 
ification for the practice of veterinary 
medicine; and to provide a basis for ad- 
mission of qualified persons to the practice 
of veterinary medicine in any state, terri- 
tory, or dependency of the United States, 
without further written examination by 
the licensing boards thereof, by giving a 
comprehensive examination acceptable to 
such boards, and furnishing to qualified 
applicants who successfully pass the ex- 
amination a certificate of qualification, 
which examination and certificate may be 
used in whole or in part by such licensing 
boards in lieu of their own for the purpose 
of granting a license to practice veterinary 
medicine.” 

Certain phrases are here italicized for 
the purpose of emphasizing that the Na- 
tional Board’s examinations and certificates 
were in no sense intended to affect the con- 
trol of licensure, which is purely a function 
of the respective state boards, The examina- 
tions were merely to furnish the state 
boards a service by certifying to them the 
results of a comprehensive examination in 
veterinary medical subjects in lieu of their 
own existing written examinations. This 
point can not be too strongly emphasized 
because it is one which many state boards 
have failed to understand. 


SoME INTERIM PROBLEMS 


In the year following its organization, 
the National Board studied the many prob- 
lems involved in formulating, conducting, 
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and scoring its planned comprehensive 
tests and then decided to consult agencies 
already specializing in such work. The 
Board decided to adopt the so-called ‘“‘ob- 
jective method” which utilizes multiple- 
choice questions and permits “machine” 
scoring of examination papers, thereby 
eliminating the laborious, tedious and, not 
infrequently, variable scoring when the 
essay type of written examination is used. 

Two examination services, highly re- 
garded in their field, were consulted and 
asked to submit proposals to the National 
Board, the thought being that examinations 
would be offered to students in the veter- 
inary colleges. After thorough considera- 
tion and following a suggestion made by 
the examination service which was selected 
to work with the Board, a basic change in 
procedure was adopted, It was decided that, 
instead of offering its examinations to vet- 
erinary students, the Board would offer 
them directly to state boards of veterinary 
examiners. Experience in some other pro- 
fessional fields had shown that this pro- 
cedure would gain more ready acceptance 
of the idea of objective testing by the state 
boards. This change was announced in the 
JOURNAL (Sept., 1952:155). 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


Progress in bringing the National Board 
into actual operation has been slow. It has 
taken much time to work out details and 
procedures with the professional examina- 
tion agency. 

Early in 1954, an agreement was effected 
with the Professional Examination Service, 
a subsidiary of the American Public Health 
Association. This agency was already ex- 
perienced in preparing examinations for 
veterinarians for purposes other than li- 
censure, such as qualifying for appoint- 
ment to certain federal agencies. The agree- 
ment provided for the construction of a 
comprehensive, objective examination, joint- 
ly prepared by the National Board and Pro- 
fessional Examination Service which would 
be offered to state boards of veterinary 
examiners to use as part of their licensing 
procedures. 

A committee of the National Board met 
with authorities of the Professional Ex- 
amination Service (P.E.S.) in March, 1954, 
and selected several hundred “items” or 
multiple-choice questions for the prepara- 
tion of an examination to be used by three 
state boards in the spring of 1954. As 
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finally constructed, the examination was 
composed of four parts and included ques- 
tions on the following subjects: 


Part 1.—Anatomy, physiology, and physiological 
chemistry (120 questions). 

Part 2.—Pathology (including clinical pathol- 
ogy), pharmacology, and therapeutics (90 ques- 
tions). 

Part 3.—Bacteriology, hygiene (including meat 
and milk inspection), and parasitology (90 ques- 
tions). 

Part 4.—Physical diagnosis, medicine, surgery, 
and obstetrics (135 questions). 


This made a total of 435 multiple-choice ques 
tions. Each major subject was subdivided into its 
minor components and a specified number of ques- 
tions was assigned to each component. Example: 
The subject of anatomy was divided into gross 
anatomy (skeleton, muscles, nervous system, cir- 
culatory system, viscera, topographical anatomy) ; 
histology (tissues, organs); and embryology. 


How THE EXAMINATION WAS USED 


Following the construction of the exam- 
ination as described, its availability was 
made known to a number of state examin- 
ing boards and the three mentioned made 
contractual arrangements with P.E.S. for 
its use. The agreement provided that P.E.S. 
would furnish sufficient individual exam- 
ination booklets (containing the selected 
questions), answer sheets, special pencils 
to be used by the candidates for marking 
their answers so as to permit electrical 
scoring, and a complete set of instructions 
for the guidance of the boards in adminis- 
tering the tests. The agreement also cov 
ered the necessary safeguards for the 
boards in preserving the confidential na- 
ture of the tests and included, if requested, 
a complete scoring and statistical analysis 
service. Each state board, however, was 
to set its own passing grade and could, if 
desired, do its own scoring of answer 
sheets. 

Following completion of each part of the 
examination, the booklets and answer 
sheets were collected by the examiners: 
when the whole examination was finished, 
all booklets and answer sheets were re 
turned to P.E.S. for machine scoring and 
results were reported to the respective 
boards. With this system, it is possible to 
shorten greatly the time in which scores 
made by the entire group of candidates are 
ascertained. 

The fee for the use of the examination 
service was $10 per person examined and 
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covered the various items and services al- 
ready mentioned. 


REPORTS ON USE OF THE EXAMINATION 

At the meeting of the National Board 
in Seattle, Aug. 23, 1954, representatives 
of the three state boards reported their 
experiences with the objective-type exami- 
nation. 

The California board reported its use on 
1/1 candidates, with excellent results ac- 
cording to the grade groupings or scores 
made by the candidates. Six (5.4%) failed, 
a percentage somewhat lower than the 
average of &.5 per cent failures for the 
past ten years. The board was pleased with 
the test, and the reaction of candidates to 
the multiple-choice question examination 
was very favorable. 

Connecticut reported that the examina- 
tion was used with 31 candidates who were 
also given oral interviews, but no practical 
tests. Twenty-one candidates were licensed 
by the board but the number who success- 
fully completed the objective examination 
was not stated, The board and the candi- 
dates were both favorable to this type of 
examination to determine the candidates’ 
knowledge of veterinary medical subjects. 

The Kansas state board also reported 
good results, one candidate out of 68 fail- 
ing to pass the objective-type examination ; 
a practical examination was also given. 
The reaction of the candidates, when they 
recovered from their initial surprise at 
encountering the multiple-choice type of 
examination questions, was favorable. 


FUTURE DEVELOPMENTS 

As a result of the use of an objective 
type of examination by a few state boards 
in 1954, it is anticipated that others may 
want to try the method this year. This 
would be desirable in order to furnish a 
yreater background of experience which 
can be used to increase still further the 
efficiency of the tests. With a view to 
vetting a broad discussion of methods of 
examination and licensure before the vet- 
erinary profession in general and state 
boards in particular, it is now planned that 
the preconvention conference of the 1955 
AVMA convention in Minneapolis will be 
devoted to those subjects. Further details 
about the program of this conference, to 
which all state veterinary examining 
boards will be urged to send one or more 
representatives, will be published in the 
JOURNAL. 
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Should any state board or other inter- 
ested agency desire information in the 
meantime, a request can be addressed to 
the National Board, c/o AVMA, 600 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. Should any 
state board desire additional information 
about objective testing, the examination, 
or inspection copies of it, the request 
should be addressed to Professional Exam- 
ination Service, 1790 Broadway, New York 
19, N. Y., attention of Dr. Lillian D. Long, 
Director. 
SUM MARY 

1) The National Board of Veterinary 
Medical Examiners, organized in 1950, 
comprises a membership which is repre- 
sentative of all fields of veterinary medi- 
cine. Nearly half of its 30 members are 
practitioners. 

2) The purpose of the National Board 
is to help provide to state examining 
boards an objective examination that can 
be used in place of the present essay-type 
examination used by most boards as part 
of their licensing procedure. 

3) The objective examination was de- 
veloped by veterinarians of the National 
Board in collaboration with Professional 
Examination Service; the latter agency 
makes the actual arrangements with state 
boards which want to use the service. 

4) The examination is comprehensive 
and is designed to determine, by modern 
methods, the candidate’s knowledge of vet- 
erinary medical subjects. 

5) The candidate’s competence to prac- 
tice is further determined by such addi- 
tional oral, practical, or other tests as the 
state board may choose to require. 

6) The use of the objective examination 
service in no way affects the control of 
licensure which remains solely a function 
of the state boards as provided in their 
practice acts. 

7) Three state boards used the objec- 
tive examination service in 1954 with most 
satisfactory results; others are expected 
to use it in 1955. 

8) Among the advantages of the ob- 
jective examination service described are 
that it permits machine scoring of answer 
sheets; eliminates the laborious task of 
grading the usual essay-type examination 
papers, and enables results of examinations 
to be obtained in a short time, an impor- 
tant factor to both examiners and exam- 


inees. 
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SURGERY & OBSTETRICS 


AND PROBLEMS OF BREEDING 


Surgical Correction of Complete Luxation of the 
Elbow in the Dog 


ROBERT L. LEIGHTON, V.M.D. 


THE REDUCTION of elbow dislocations, espe- 
cially those of long-standing, is frequently 
difficult. When the animal also is large and 
the surrounding tissues are severely trau- 
matized and swollen, the difficulty is in- 
creased. This report concerns two disloca- 
tions which defied all efforts at reduction. 
Both dogs were too big and heavily muscled 
for the reduction to be accomplished by 
either manual or mechanical traction. As a 
last resort, it was decided to attempt reduc- 
tion by surgical means. 

In each case, the elbow area was clipped, 
prepared for surgery, and draped. An inci- 
sion was made in the skin over the lateral 
ligament, from its origin on the lateral con- 
dyle of the humerus to its insertion on the 
lateral tuberosity of the head of the radius, 
The incision was continued deeper, s0 as to 
split but not sever the ligament, and to 
enter the joint cavity. Some release of the 
terrific tension on this ligament seemed to 
result from the lateral portion of the head 
of the radius protruding slightly through 
the split in the lateral ligament. It was 
possible to see parts of the joint surfaces 
Closed, curved, blunt scissors were intro- 
duced, with the concave surface downward, 
between the medial aspect of the proximal 
extremity of the radius and the lateral as- 
pect of the distal end of the humerus (fig. 
1). The scissors were then rotated so that 
their concave surface was upward (fig. 2) 
and the tips were elevated to engage the 
intercondylar portion of the distal ex- 
tremity of the humerus. With the forearm 
held so as to flex the elbow at a 45-degree 
angle, light pressure was applied on the 
scissors to pry the end of the humerus up- 
ward and laterally, resulting in easy and 
quick reduction (fig. 3). The scissors acted 
both as a lever and as a sliding surface or 
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Springfield, Massachusetts 


skid. The success of the maneuver depended 
on flexing the elbow and forcing the distal 
end of the humerus forward enough to 
allow the semilunar notch of the ulna to 
pass over the lateral condyle and epicondyle 
of the humerus. The release of tension from 
splitting the lateral ligament also aided the 
reduction, Complete reduction was checked 
by vision, by palpation, and with a radio 
graph. The ligament was sutured with 
chromic catgut (No, 00), as was the skin 
Care was taken to prevent hemorrhage into 
the joint. 

It was felt that even if complete ankylosis 
should occur, it would be preferable to al 
lowing the elbow to remain luxated. Func 
tion returned in both cases, the results 
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Fig. |—Anteroposterior drawing of bones of elbow 

joint showing closed, curved, blunt scissors intro 

duced with concavity down, through split in the 

lateral ligament. X= origin and insertion points of 
lateral ligament. 
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Fig. 2—Anteroposterior drawing of bones of elbow 

joint showing closed, curved, blunt scissors rotated 
with concavity up. 
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Fig. 3—Lateral drawing of bones of elbow showing 
closed, curved, blunt scissors introduced into joint 
through split in lateral ligament preparatory to being 
used as @ lever to force distal end of humerus for- 
ward enough to allow semilunar notch of the ulna to 
pass over lateral humeral condyle. The elbow should 
be flexed to a 45-degree angle in order to effect 
reduction. X=origin and insertion points of lateral 
ligament. 
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Fig. 4—Anteroposterior and lateral radiographs of o 
completely luxated elbow joint in an Il-year-old 
Collie before surgical reduction. 


being satisfactory enough to indicate that 
this method of reduction merits further use. 


CASE HISTORIES 

Case 1.—A _ 72-lb., 11-year-old, male 
Collie-Shepherd suffered a complete lateral 
displacement of the right radius and ulna 
at the elbow joint in an automobile accident 
Nov. 28, 1953. It was referred to our clinic 
three days later, having resisted all efforts 
at reduction. Radiographs similar to figure 
4 were taken and an unsuccessful attempt 
was made at manual reduction. The size of 
the dog, the duration of the luxation, and 
the swelling of the traumatized adjacent 
tissues, seemed to make replacement prac- 
tically impossible, so an open reduction, as 
described, was done under general anes- 
thesia, Penicillin was administered prophy- 
lactically for several days and recovery was 
without incident. Ankylosis was expected 
but the dog used the leg almost from the 
beginning with an increasing range of mo- 
tion. At last report, the elbow joint had al- 
most complete mobility and function. 
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LUXATION OF 


Fig. 5—Anteroposterior and lateral radiographs of a 
completely luxated elbow joint of the |!-year-old 
Collie (fig. 4) after surgical reduction. 


Case 2.—-On Feb. 15, 1954, an 80-lb., 11- 
year-old male Collie with a complete luxa- 
tion of the left elbow (fig. 4, 5) of seven 
days’ duration was brought to the clinic. 
The joint had been splinted for six days, 
apparently having been diagnosed as a 
fracture. An anteroposterior radiograph, 
as usual in these cases, was invaluable.’ 
The condition of the dog was also compli- 
cated by chronic cystitis and general de- 
bility bordering on collapse. 

The elbow resisted all efforts at reduc- 
tion. As soon as the general health of the 
animal could be improved, surgical reduc- 
tion, as described, was done under ether 
anesthesia. The leg was placed in a coapta- 
tion splint with satisfactory progress being 
made for the next three days. Then a period 
of difficult convalescence occurred, unasso- 
ciated with the elbow or the operation. A 
variety of antibiotics were used, with eryth- 
romycin seeming the most beneficial. The 
splint was removed in four days and thir- 
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teen days later the dog began to use the 
limb. 
When discharged on March 6, the dog 


was limping considerably but is now re- 
ported to doing fairly well. There is 
some restriction of motion, but not enough 
to prevent him from gamboling playfully. 


be 
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An Anesthetic Accident with a Skunk 
RAYMUND G. VERNON, D.V.M. 


Portland, Oregon 


Skunks apparently do not tolerate anes- 
thetics well, many dying during surgery. 
One even died for us when 2 per cent pro- 
caine was used locally. For that reason, an 
interesting experience in saving 1 which 
received an overdose is reported. This male 
skunk had been acquired by one of the 
clinic’s nurses when it was a baby. When 
about 6 weeks old and 14 oz. in weight, it 
commenced trying to spray so it was pre- 
pared for a descenting operation. 

Due to a miscalculation it was given 0.6 
ce. of pentobarbital sodium intraperitone- 
ally (i.p.), more than three times the pre- 
scribed dose, enough to anesthetize a 48-oz. 
skunk. The mistake noticed immedi- 
ately and steps were taken to counteract the 
overdose, When about five minutes after 
the injection the skunk began to act sleepy, 
it was given 0.25 cc. of metrazol subcu- 
taneously (s.c.) and 0.5 ec. ip. In another 
five minutes, it was deeply anesthetized and 
shortly after, when its respiration and 
heartbeat ceased, it was pronounced dead. 
The operation was completed for the ex- 
perience. However, during surgery, the pa- 
tient jerked its head, faint but strengthen- 
ing heart action was detected, and ten 
minutes after it had apparently died it was 
again breathing deeply. At 4 p.m., thirty 
minutes after injection of the anesthetic, it 
was given another 0.25 cc. of metrazol in- 
tramuscularly (i.m.) and 25 ce. of a 5 per 
cent glucose solution i.p. 

Metrazol injections were later given 
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6 p.m.—0.2 ec.(i.m.); at 11 p.m.—0.2 cc. 
(i.m.) and 0.2 cc.(i.p.); at 4 a.m.—0.2 ce. 
(i.m.); and at 7 a.m.—0.2 cc.(i.m.) and 
0.2 ce.(i.p.). The patient was kept warm 
and was vigorously rubbed whenever it re- 
ceived an injection, At 8:30 a.m., when 
respiration had again ceased for almost 
thirty minutes and heart action could not 
be detected, he was rubbed, without regard 
for bruising, for fifteen minutes. This 
stimulated respiration and after another 
five minutes of rubbing, heart action could 
be detected. He was then given 0.3 cc. of 
coramine, and 0.3 cc. of adrenal cortex, 
subcutaneously, and again rubbed for fif- 
teen minutes. 

At 9:15 a.m., an injection consisting of 
10 mg. of thiamine chloride, 15 mg. of 
nicotinic acid, 10 mg. of ascorbic acid, 0.5 
ce. of solu-zyme,® and 0.2 cc. of coramine 
was given, subcutaneously. By then, since 
the eyes had never closed, the corneas were 
dry and wrinkled so ophthalmic ointment 
was applied at intervals. Also the mouth, 
when pried open remained so, and the 
tongue when pinched made no response. 
Yet, when a sugar solution was placed on 
the tongue with a finger, the animal swal- 
lowed. Both sugar solution and milk were 
given this way. 

Adrenal cortex was repeated as follows: 
at 10 a.m. and noon—-0.3 cc.(s.c.) ; at 2 p.m. 

0.2 ecc.(i.m.); and at 5:30 p.m.—0.3 ce. 
(i.m.). Another 0.2 cc. of coramine was 
given subcutaneously at 2 p.m. and 0.3 ce. 
of PAM (penicillin aluminum monostear- 
ate) intramuscularly at 5:30 a.m. 

At 10 a.m., more sugar solution and milk 
were given with a finger and the skunk 
swallowed easily but at 11:30 most of this 
liquid was vomited, Thereafter throughout 
that day and night, at two-hour intervals, 
brown karo syrup diluted with three parts 
warm water and diluted canned milk were 
given by the finger method, Somagen,™ at 
50 per cent of the recommended strength, 
and water were also given occasionally. 

Vigorous rubbing for five-minute periods 
was continued at half hour intervals. By 
late afternoon, the wink reflex had returned. 
By the second morning, the patient could 
eat and drink freely but slept most of the 
time. He recovered without further com- 
plications. 

Which of the various products and meth- 
ods applied were most beneficial is a ques- 
tion. However, if a similar situation should 
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occur I would give metrazol immediately, 
then flood the peritoneal cavity with a 5 or 
10 per cent glucose in saline solution, per- 
haps 100 cc. to a 1 lb. animal. This solution 
would dilute the anesthetic, retard its ab- 
sorption, and possibly aid in its withdrawal. 
I would also repeat larger doses (0.8 ec.) 
of metrazol at shorter intervals (2 hours) ; 
give saline solution subcutaneously, and 
massage the animal more often during the 
first several hours. 

Such a sincere attempt to rescue a small 
skunk might seldom be made, but it serves 
to illustrate that an animal may be saved 
from a huge dose of anesthetic. This knowl- 
edge may be of value in caring for the 
occasional dog or cat which fails to rally 
from an anesthetic. 


Inseminating a Bitch with 
Preserved Semen 

Two normal Greyhound puppies were the 
result of what is believed to be the first 
artificial insemination of a bitch with pre- 
served semen, The semen was collected by 
means of an artificial vagina on May 8, 
1954. The second fraction of the ejaculate, 
about 2 cc., was added to 14 cc. of pasteur- 
ized milk and placed in a room at 4 C, for 
one hundred hours. The milk had been pre- 
pared by placing 50 cc. in a shallow beaker, 
heating it slowly to 92 C. and, after ten 
minutes, allowing it to cool to room tem- 
perature, The scum was then removed by 
decanting the 14 cc. into a test tube. This 
diluted semen was held four days at 4 C. 
On May 12, 4 cc. was injected directly into 
the uterus of the maiden bitch. She whelped 
sixty-four days later. This method may be 
of value (a) when a natural mating is 
impossible; (b) when semen must be trans- 
ported; (c) to extend the use of a stud; 
and (d) as a possible aid in disease control. 

Brit, Vet. J., Oct., 1954. 


Inositol in Boar Seminal Secretion 

Inositol, one of the B complex vitamins, 
was found to compose 20 per cent of the 
dry weight of the seminal fluid of boars, 
a concentration 20 times greater than found 
in any other substance yet analyzed. The 
deficiency in this vitamin in hamsters may 
cause disturbances in reproduction. Since 
it does not influence the motility of the 
sperm cells, its function is obscure—Nutr. 
Rev., Oct., 1954. 
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Aureomycin for Retained Placenta in the Cow 


H. L. EASTERBROOKS, D.V.M., M.S., and W. N. PLASTRIDGE, Ph.D. 


RETAINED PLACENTA in cattle has long been 
a problem in practice. To “clean” or “not 
to clean” has been a debated question for 
years.’* The present trend is to advise 
leaving the membranes intact, permitting 
natural sloughing while providing mild 
intrauterine medication. 

Endometritis, metroperitonitis, pyome- 
tritis, and abscess formation® have been 
listed among the most important sequelae 
to retained placenta. All of these conditions 
are recognized as contributors to impaired 
reproductive efficiency and total sterility. 

Many approaches to the management of 
retained placenta have been and are being 
tried with varying degrees of success. Only 
the approach involving intrauterine medi- 
cation will be considered in this report. The 
literature contains numerous references to 
clinical cases in which various antiseptics 
were used in the uterus in the management 
of retained placenta. However, actual data 
establishing the efficiency of such treat- 
ments have rarely been presented. 

Among treatments recommended during 
the last four years are: sulfa-urea combina- 
tions,* tyrothricin or sulfa-urea-tyrothri- 
cin,® colloidal silver oxide,’ penicillin,‘ 
acriflavine or sulfa-urea-acriflavine,® oxy- 
tetracycline,** and chlortetracycline.*** 

The purpose of this report is to present 
the clinical results of a “hands-off” manage- 
ment program for retained placenta in 
which aureomycin® was used as the intra- 
uterine medicant in a dairy herd, averaging 
about 90 cows, over a period of three years 
(1950-1952). The results are supported by 
the breeding efficiency records of the cattle 
in the herd. 


From the Department of Animal Diseases, Seorrs Agri 
culeural Experiment Station, University of Connecticut, 
Storrs 

*The uadematk of Charles Pfizer and Co. for the 
antibiotic, oxytetracycline, is terramycin 

**The trademark of Lederle Laboratories Division, 
American Cyanamid Co., for the antibiotic, chlortetra- 
cycline, is aureomycin 

The authors express their appreciation to Mr. Gilbert 
Farrington, herdsman, University of Connecticut, for his 
assistance and persistence in seeing that treatment sched 
ules were carried out as prescribed 


Storrs, Connecticut 
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PROCEDURE 

During the period covered by this report, 41 
cases of retained placenta were treated in the Uni 
versity of Connecticut dairy herd. In this herd, for 
routine purposes, the placenta was considered as 
retained when it had not been expelled by twelve 
hours postpartum. When placental retention was 
in evidence to the herdsman, the staff veterimarian 
was notified and a visit was made to attend the 
animal within a few hours. All cases were treated 
for the first time between twelve and twenty-four 
hours postpartum 

Routine treatment consisted of leaving the pa 
tient in a well-bedded calving pen, thorough wash 
ing of the external genitalia with a soapy anti 
septic solution, and the insertion of one aureoniy 
cin® tablet} as deeply into the uterus as could be 
easily accomplished. Treatment was administered 
every day or every other day up to and including 
the day of expulsion of the placenta. No attempt 
was made to remove the membranes manually 
Each aureomycin tablet used contained 500 mg. of 
veterinary aureomycin hydrochloride, crystalline 

Following expulsion of the placenta, each cow 
was returned to the milking herd and from that 
time on was treated in all respects as a normal 
member of the herd 


RESULTS 


Daily Treatment.—Sixteen cows with re- 
tained placentas were treated intrauterinely 
with 500 mg. of aureomycin daily (approxi- 
mately every 24 hours). The average dura- 
tion of placental retention was five and two 
tenths days with an average of four and 
one-tenth tablets being used in the treat- 
ment of each animal. Placental retention 
varied within the group from two to ten 
days, and the number of tablets used varied 
from two to ten. In the following breeding 
cycle, these 16 animals required an average 
of 1.55 services per conception and ag a 
group, with the exception of 1 which 
aborted from vibriosis, calved at an average 
of 392 days from the parturition associated 
with retention 

Alternate Daily Treatment..-F ifteen 
cows with retained placentas were treated 
intrauterinely with 500 mg. of aureomycin 
on alternate days (approximately every 4% 
hours). The average duration of placental 
retention was four and eight-tenths days 
with an average of two and one-tenth tab 


The tablets were supplied for use in this study by 
the American Cyanamid Company, Lederle Laboratories 
Division, Pearl River. N. Y 
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lets being used in the treatment of each 
animal, Placental retention varied within 
the group from two to eight days and the 
number of tablets used varied from one to 
three. Subsequently, these 15 animals re- 
quired an average of 1.40 services per con- 
ception and, as a group, calved at an aver- 
age of 377 days from the parturition asso- 
ciated with retention. 

Records of Normal Animals.—In order 
to have some controls as a basis for the 
comparative evaluation of the method of 
management of placental retention reported 
here, records of reproductive efficiency for 
cows having normal calvings were studied. 
Of the 62 calvings in the balance of the 
herd, which occurred either immediately 
preceding or following each of the 31 cases 
of placental retention, only 39 could be con- 
sidered strictly normal. The other 23 were 
deleted since the record of each showed 
some abnormality such as twin pregnancy, 
dystocia, or help at parturition. These 39 
animals which calved normally (controls) 
required an average of 2.07 services per 
conception and as a group, with the excep- 
tion of 6 which aborted from vibriosis, 
calved at an average of 399 days from par- 
turition. 


SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION 


Under the conditions reported, the repro- 
ductive efficiency of 31 dairy cows having 
retained placentas, which were treated with 
aureomycin® as described herein, was as 
high as the reproductive efficiency of a 
group of 39 companion dairy cattle which 
calved normally. The data are summarized 
in table 1. 


TABLE |—Aureomycin Therapy in Retained Placenta 


Services per 
conception 


Calving 
Dose interval 
500 ma. each 
24 he 1.6 
500 mg. each 
48 he 14 
Normal 
calvings”™’ 2.0 


492 days 
377 days 


399 days 


The results obtained indicate that the 
treatment of the uterus every forty-eight 
hours from the first day up to and including 
the day of natural sloughing of the pla- 
centa, without manual intervention, pre- 
vents subsequent impairment of breeding 
efficiency commonly associated with re- 
tained placenta. 
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It should be of interest that in three 
other herds where this practice was tried 
on at least an additional 30 cows but where 
detailed records were not kept, the results 
were reported as highly favorable by the 
herd owners. In 1 isolated case, a placenta 
was retained for nineteen days. Treated as 
described, this animal conceived after one 
service. 

In the entire group of 31 animals, only 
2 showed evidence of septic metritis and 
both responded to intravenous sodium sul- 
famethazine therapy. Pyometra was not 
observed in the group. 

Based on the data presented, it is the 
opinion of the authors that, with a method 
of management available as effective as the 
one described, manual removal of a retained 
placenta may actually be contraindicated. 
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Effect of Relaxin on Milk Ejection 
Ten ewes were milked twelve hours after 
their lambs were removed, then each was 


injected intravenously with 500 guinea 
pig units of relaxin and again milked in 
one minute; then each was given 10 I. U. 
of oxytocin intravenously and milked the 
third time. Of the total milk produced, 
39.1 per cent was obtained at the first 
milking, 43.5 per cent after the injection 
with relaxin, and 17.4 per cent following 
the injection of oxytocin.—J. Dai. Sci., Oct., 
1954. 
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Use of Radon Implants in the Treatment of Bovine 
Ocular Neoplasms 


R. F. VIGUE, D.V.M. 
Springvale, Maine 


THIS REPORT covers the successful treat- 
ment of 8 cases of epidermoid carcinoma 
of the eyelids of Hereford cattle by use of 
radon* implants (seeds).** Diagnosis was 
obtained in each case by histopathological 
examination of tissue biopsies. Repeated 
and sometimes drastic surgical interven- 
tions had been attempted upon 3 of the & 
animals with no permanent results. Two 
others received early radon therapy. 

Radon implants are small, sealed, gold 
capillary tubes filled with the required 
amount of radon, the first daughter disin- 
tegration product of radium. Due to the 
nature of the radioactive equilibrium, it 
is possible to deliver a radiation dosage 
which is equivalent to that from a radium 
source. Radon implants, because of their 
small size and the availability of inserting 
instruments in varied shapes and sizes, 
offer some technical and economic advan- 
tages over the use of radium sources in 
radiation therapy of animals. 

The radon implants are received from 
the manufacturer in a small glass ampule 
which is encased in a lead cylinder with a 
proper outer container to meet shipping 
regulations. At the time of use, the im- 
plants and inserters should be sterilized. 
The ampule is then opened and the implants 
placed on sterile gauze. The implant is 
loaded into the point of the inserting needle 
and is retained by a touch of sterile petro- 
latum. When the point of the needle reaches 
the site in the lesion where the radon is to 
be implanted, the stylet is depressed, leav- 
ing the implant at the desired location as 
the needle is withdrawn. Insertion is usual- 
ly done in a geometric pattern which will 
provide one implant per centimeter in the 
base of the lesion. 

Two types of bovine eye cancers are 

Dr. Vigue is a general practitioner in Springvale, Maine 

*Radon is the name suggested in 1923 by the Interna- 
tional Committee on Chemical Elements to be used in 
place of the term ‘radon emanation.” 

**The radon was supplied by the Radium Chemical Co., 
Inc., New York 17, N. Y 

The writer is indebted to Joseph Porter, M.D., path- 
ologist at Maine General Hospital, Portland, for examina- 


tion of tissue biopsies and for the microphotograph. 


found in this area. One is a leaflike growth 
present on the lower or upper eyelid which 
is very frail, breaking off easily on han- 
dling. This type has a small pedunculated 
base, can usually be successfully removed 
by surgery, and usually proves to be a 
squamous cell carcinoma, 

The other type, the epidermoid carcinoma, 
is by far the most frequently encountered 
and is the type with which this report 
deals. It resembles an exuberant granu- 
lation process with a necrotic, suppurative 
surface (fig. 1). It is found on the mem 
brana nictitans and/or in the lower lid and 
is characterized by a broad base, extend- 
ing deeply into the surrounding tissue. 
This makes surgical removal difficult and 
results in recurrence in almost every in- 
stance. Frank' states that if these cancers 
go untreated and become extensive, metas- 
tasis may occur. In a recent report, Savage 


Fig. |—Microphotograph of tissue section from cow 
G148. Epidermoid carcinoma, grade 2. 
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Fig. 2—This photograph of cow GI48 was taken 
Sept. 4, 1953, at time of radon implantation. 


Fig. 3—This photograph of cow GI48, taken one week 
implantation, shows reaction to radon 
therapy. 


after radon 


Fig. 4—Two months post-treatment 
plete regression of the carcinoma... No scarring re- 
mained following removal of exudate. This animal was 
shown in seven shows following this therapy and was 
the top prize winner in her class. 


there was com- 
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and Isa* found an epidermoid carcinoma, 
grade 2, in the pulmonary tissues of a cow 
and remarked that this type of cancer is 
typical of the bronchogenic carcinomas that 
so commonly occur in man. 

The cancers treated in this series were 
all unilateral. Early treatment is impera- 
tive in this as well as other types of can- 
cer; if the neoplasm is allowed to grow, 
it may eventually involve the eye proper 
as well as the surrounding bony structures 
and may even invade the sinuses, making 
treatment useless. 

Dykstra,® citing the work of Guilbert 
et al. on eye cancers in Herefords, states 
“most Herefords have red pigmented eye- 
lids; in some the pigment surrounds one 
eye only, the other being free of pigment; 
in others, both eyes are entirely free of 
pigment.” Data are presented by these in- 
vestigators indicating a possible relation- 
ship between occurrence of cancer eye in 
Herefords and the nonpigmented eyelids. 
They think it reasonable that “the sunburn- 
ing of: continuously moist, nonpigmented 
areas of the lower eyelids is a predisposing 
cause of cellular derangement. . .” which, 
combined with a possible hereditary pre- 
disposition, may result in malignancy. 

Hereditary susceptibility to carcinoma 
of the eye in range cattle was demonstrated 
in studies conducted by the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry a few years ago.‘ Records 
covering a 25-year period at the U. 8S. 
Range Livestock Experiment Station at 
Miles City, Mont., show that 73 mature 
Hereford cows developed eye cancers, an 
incidence of 4.7 per cent, and approximately 
20 per cent of the affected animals were 
related, i.¢., dam and daughter. In one 
family, carcinomas had occurred in each 
generation since the beginning of the study 
in 1926. In one closed-line breeding family, 
the incidence of cancer approached 10.2 
per cent. 

Since, in most large animal practice, 
economics is an all-important consideration, 
it would not be feasible to employ radon 
in every case of eye cancer. However, it 
should be of some satisfaction to learn that 
a rather simple method of successfully 
treating bovine eye cancers is available, 
especially for valuable show animals, with- 
out having to resort to drastic, disfiguring 
surgery. Frank® reported that the majority 
of his cases required complete removal of 
the eye and its appendages, to assure that 
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all of the neoplastic tissue had been re- 
moved. 
CASE REPORT 

Cow GI48 is representative of those 
treated with radon by the writer. This 5- 
year-old Hereford was first observed in 
April, 1953. The lesion was located on the 
lower lid of the left eye at the 5 o'clock 
position and measured approximately 1.5 
by 1.0 by 0.7 cm. It was removed under 
local anesthesia and diagnosed as an epider- 
moid carcinoma, grade 2 (average malig- 
nancy). The laboratory report stated: “The 
tumor extends to all excised margins, in- 
filtrating into the surrounding tissue. It 
is obviously of epithelial origin and is ap- 
parently arising from the surface epithe- 
lium; the underlying tissue has been in- 
filtrated with masses of cells which, in part, 
are differentiating very well, inasmuch as 
they are forming epithelial pearls (fig. 1) 
and toward the center the cells have well- 
defined cell borders, with intercellular 
bridges; however, there are large portions 
of this tumor, particularly in the deeper 
areas where it is less differentiated and 
no evidence of keratinization is seen; the 
cells tend to be somewhat smaller, with 


very hyperchromatic nuclei, and show nu- 


merous mitotic figures. 

This cancer recurred and in July, 1953, 
the animal was again subjected to surgery, 
this time under general anesthesia, with 
a much larger section of the eyelid being 
excised in an attempt to remove all of the 
neoplastic tissue. Within one month, there 
was a second recurrence (fig. 2). With the 
owner’s consent on Sept. 4, 1953, seven 
3-mc. radon implants were inserted into 
the base of the cancer at positions from 
4 to 8 o'clock on the lower lid. 

Following the implantation, there was 
a pronounced tissue reaction lasting ap- 
proximately one week (fig. 3). This was 
followed by a gradual of the 
lesion leaving no discernible scarring (fig. 
1). The illustrations (fig. 2 to 4) serve to 
show the progress of this case. 


regression 
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Bovine Eye 
200-2035 


Vertebral 
associated 


fractures, usually multiple, 
with prolonged and 
corticotropin therapy have been reported in 
16 persons in J.Am.M.A., 
Oct. 2, 1954. 


cortisone 


recent years. 


Multiple Ova in Graafian Follicles 


When a naturally tailless bitch was bred 
to a normal male, the resulting taillesg or 
short-tailed female puppies were found to 
have two to eight ova (usually an even 
number) within their graafian follicles 
Further studies will be made by comparing 
the number of corpora lutea with the num 
ber of pups in the litter to determine 
whether more than one ova in these follicles 
is fertilized.—Vet. Bull., Oct., 1954. 


An Unusual Ectopic Pregnancy 

At the termination of a woman's third 
pregnancy, the fetus was found to be out 
side of the flattened uterus. Laparotomy re- 
vealed an extraperitoneal, intraligamentous, 
ectopic pregnancy, the result of an erosion 
of the fallopian tube which allowed the 
fetus to grow between the layers of the 
broad ligament. The fetus, which was clear 
ly visible through the thin membrane, was 
removed alive. However, because of its at- 
tachments to the pelvic tissues which made 
removal hazardous, the fetal membranes 
and placenta were left intact. Eventually 
they were resorbed and the patient made 
a complete recovery.-Brit. M. J., Sept. 18, 
1954. 

Induced Ovulation and Insemination 
When the luteum 
enucleated from the ovary in 41 cows in an 
Australian experiment, the onset of estrus 


corpus was completely 


occurred in two to four days in 37 and on 
the fifth day in 2. When 
artificially inseminated, 60 con 
ceived from the first This 
method is indicated where heifers are not 
under surveillance and in 
Austral. Vet. J., Aug., 1954. 


these cows were 


per cent 


insemination. 
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CLINICAL DATA 


Visceral Lymphosarcoma of the Cat. Il 


JEAN HOLZWORTH, D.V.M., and SVEND WOGE NIELSEN, D.V.M. 


Boston, Massachusetts 


IN A PREVIOUS study,” earlier reports of 
lymphosarcoma in the cat were surveyed, 
and 15 cases diagnosed at the Angell Memo- 
rial Animal Hospital were reported. In this 
group, tumor development was limited al- 
most entirely to the abdominal organs, the 
intestine and kidneys being most fre- 
quently involved. Subsequent cases observed 
at the Ontario Veterinary College and at 
Angell Memorial Animal Hospital confirm 
the authors’ impressions as to the peculiar 
frequency of this growth among cats, the 
only exception to the picture previously 
established being that the intestinal tumor 
has, in several instances, occurred in 
younger animals than any of those in the 
earlier group (1 was only 14% years old). 
It is of practical interest that in 1 cat, with 
no mesenteric node involvement, a tumor 
of the ileocolic junction and cecum was re- 
moved, and an anastomosis was success- 
fully performed. 

In the previous study, the spleen, although a 
lymphoid organ. appeared only rarely as a site of 
gross tumor development. Occasionally, however, 
sizable splenic growths may occur, as in a 5!/- 
year-old male cat, with mesenteric node tumors as 
well (fig. 1.) 


In view of the fact that involvement of the 
stomach also appeared to be rare, mention should 
be made of a 7-year-old male in which emaciation 

Dr. Holzworth is a member of the clinical staff, Angell 
Memorial Animal Hospital, Boston, Mass. Dr. Nielsen, 
resident in pathology at Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
in 1951-1952, is mow lecturer in pathology, Ontario 
Veterinary College, Guelph 


and anemia were associated with large ulcer- 
ated tumors of the gastric wall (fig. 2). 

Finally, another organ rarely affected, the pan- 
creas, was observed as the principal tumor site in 
a 15-year-old spayed female with symptoms of 
rapid weight loss, diminished appetite, moderate 
hyperglycemia and glycosuria, and marked leuko- 
cytosis. The thoracic and mesenteric nodes were 
also tumorous, and in the mediastinum at the site 
of the thymus there were streaks of thickened pale 
tissue. 

Besides the foregoing addenda to the previous 
study, this paper will present 12 cases in which 
lymphosarcoma of the neck and thorax was the 
outstanding finding, all but 2 providing examples 
of a tumor of the precardiac or anterior media- 
stinum which would seem to constitute as much 
of an entity in the thoracic pathology of cats as do 
the intestinal and kidney tumors in abdominal 
pathology. 


MATERIAL AND METHODS 

Of the entire group, 8 cases were diagnosed at 
the Ontario Veterinary College and 7 at Angell 
Memorial Animal Hospital. Tissues were fixed in 
formalin, embedded in paraffin, and stained with 
hematoxylin-eosin. In several of the Ontario cases, 
a rapid histological diagnosis was made at autopsy 
by means of Wright-stained smears (fig. 3A and 
B), a method suitable for a practitioner's labora- 


Fig. |!—Lymphosar- 

comatous nodules in 

the spleen of a 

male cat, 5'/2 years 
old. 


tory, where little equipment is available, and pre- 
viously described in connection with the diagnosis 
of malignant lymphoma’ and of mastocytoma in 
dogs.’ 


LYMPHOSARCOMA OF THE MEDIASTINUM 


Clinical Picture.—The age range in the 
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Fig. 2—Lymphosarcoma of 

the stomach wall of a cat. 

Three pale, thickened, tu- 

morous areas are present; 

that to the left has « smal! 

bleeding ulcer at its cen- 
ter. 


Fig. 3A—Impression smear from a mass in the pre- Fig. 38—Detail from an impression smear showing 

cardiac mediastinum, stained for five minutes with four large tumorous lymphoblasts, one of which is 

Wright's stain. The nuclei of the large lymphoblasts undergoing mitosis. Compare for size with the red 
are rich in chromatin. x 600. blood cell just above. x 950. 
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Fig. 4—Lymphosarcoma of anterior thorax of a 2-year-old castrated male cat. A lateral radiograph 
taken with the cat standing shows accumulation of fluid to a high level (arrows) in the chest. 


group of cats with tumors of the precardiac while in 1 case there was no record of the 
mediastinum was wide, from to 9 years. sex. 

Five were males, 2 of them castrated; 4 As with the cases of abdominal tumor 
were females, 2 of which were spayed; previously reported, the duration of clinical 


Fig. 5—Lymphosarcoma (L) of anterior thorax after removal of transudate, same cat as in figure 4. 
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disease seemed to be short when considered 
in relation to the extent and magnitude of 
tumor development. In one instance, the 
course of illness was less than two weeks, 
and in none of the cases in which adequate 
information was available was the animal 
ill for more than six weeks before acute 
terminal symptoms developed. Typically, the 
first symptom observed is an occasional 
gagging cough; later there is gagging and 
choking on the larger food morsels, so that 
the cat eats less and loses weight. Only at 
the very end does labored abdominal breath- 
ing appear. Although there was evidence in 
1 animal that the mediastinal tumors may 
develop with striking rapidity (in a 1'- 
year-old cat, a chest radiograph taken only 
1 month before death was negative), it 
would seem that the extraordinary ability 
of cats to adapt to disorders which severely 
limit expansion of the lungs must in part 
account for the fact that the manifestation 
of disease is so long delayed. 

Less common symptoms were anemia, 
edema of the brisket, a “tinny” purr, car- 
diac murmurs, and muffling of heart and 


lung sounds. In 2 cats both kidneys were 


enlarged. Fever was usually absent. 
Diagnosis.—A good history and a thor- 

ough clinical examination often provide 

ample grounds for a tentative diagnosis of 
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lymphosarcoma of the thorax, but it is fre- 
quently desirable to resort, for confirma- 
tion, to radiographs, tapping of the chest 
cavity, and laboratory examinations, 

Since fluid regularly accumulates in the 
pleural cavity as a result of circulatory 
disturbance associated with the mediastinal 
tumors, a lateral radiograph of the chest, 
taken with the cat standing, typically shows 
a high, horizontal “fluid line” (fig. 4). If 
the fluid is withdrawn, a second radiograph 
discloses abnormal shadows in the anterior 
and lower portions of the chest (fig. 5) 
Occasionally, in cases where gagging oc- 
curs, the trachea and esophagus are dis 
placed upward, a finding strongly sugges 
tive of tumor (fig. 6) 

Typically, the fluid associated with 
thoracic lymphesarcoma has the character 
of a transudate; occasionally there is slight 
opacity, and a few bacteria and blood cells 
may be present, perhaps owing to a second- 
ary pleuritis. It may be possible, as in 1 of 
the Ontario cases, to demonstrate anaplastic 
or immature lymphoid cells by examination 
of a stained smear of sediment from the 
transudate. 

Leukocyte counts, done in only 3 cases, 
would seem sometimes to supply useful 
evidence. In 1, the total count was elevated, 
and histological examination of the tissues 


after death revealed an increased number 


Fig. 6—Lymphosarcoma of anterior and ventral thorax of a b-year-old spayed female cat. After re- 
moval of fluid, upward displacement of the trachea (arrows) by the tumor is clearly distinguishable 
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Fig. 7—Lymphosarcoma of anterior and ventral thorax, left lateral view. To the left, the tumor (T) 
is seen crowding the thoracic inlet, involving and entirely concealing the trachea, esophagus, and 
mediastinal nodes. Ventrally, the tumor mass has a dark, hemorrhagic area and extends backward, 
completely surrounding the pericardium (P). The lung (L) is displaced back into the upper part 
of the chest: the apical lobe and portions of the cardiac and diaphragmatic lobes are atelectatic. 
The posterior sternal lymph node (N) is tumor-infiltrated. The diaphragm (D) is not affected. 


Fig. 8—Lymphosarcoma of anterior and ventral thorax. The tumor is seen to the left, below the 
trachea, apical lobe of lung, and heart. The pericardium, which was enveloped by the tumor, has 
been opened. There are small “beads” of tumor in ihe posterior mediastinum. 
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Fig. 9%—Lymphosarcoma- 

tous covering (1) of the 

chest floor, with infiltration 

of intercostal muscles (2), 

in @ spayed female cat, 
years old. 


of lymphoid cells in the blood vessels. In 
another, a moderate leukocytosis was due 
to neutrophilia. In the third, the total leu- 
kocyte count was only moderately elevated, 
but 94 per cent of the cells were lympho- 
cytes, many of them immature. 

Intestinal masses or enlargement of the 
kidneys, with or without signs of impaired 
kidney function, should be considered as 
confirming evidence when a diagnosis of 
lymphosarcoma of the thorax is under con- 
sideration. 

An exploratory operation would appear 
to be required only when all other diag- 
nostic measures have proved inconclusive, 
and there remains the possibility of dia- 
phragmatic hernia with accumulation of 
fluid resulting from incarceration of some 
abdominal organ in the lower portion of 
the chest. 

Differential Diagnosis.—Other conditions 
that may present symptoms similar to those 
in mediastinal lymphosarcoma are dia- 
phragmatic hernia, hemothorax, pneumo- 
thorax, pyothorax, and hydrothorax due to 
anemia, cardiac disease or anomalies, or 
cirrhosis of the liver. The first three con- 
ditions almost always originate in in- 
juries; usually the cat has been in good 
health until the sudden onset of acute 
dyspnea, often observed first after a fall or 
an injury, or simply after an absence from 
home. A lateral radiograph of the chest, 
with the cat standing, and, in some cases, 
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tapping of the chest will suffice to provide 
a diagnosis. In pyothorax there is usually 
a history of gradual inappetence, 
thirst, dehydration, and progressive res- 
piratory difficulty; fever is usually, but 
not invariably, present. If a lateral radio 
graph of the chest taken with the cat stand- 
ing reveals a fluid line, tapping will demon 
strate the presence of pus. In hydrothorax, 


onset, 


due to heart abnormalities, cirrhosis of the 


Fig. !0—Bilateral lymphosarcoma of adrenals and 
kidneys in @ spayed female cat, 7 years old, with 
thoracic lymphosarcoma. 
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liver or, more rarely, anemia, the fluid, as 
with lymphosarcoma, will have the charac- 
ter of a transudate but, when a second 
radiograph is taken after tapping, no shad- 
ows suggestive of thoracic neoplasm should 
be seen. 

Gross Pathology.—In all 10 cats with 
mediastinal tumors, the anterior ventral 
portion of the chest was found to be 
crowded with a growth of uniformly soft 
yellowish or greyish white tissue, varying 
slightly from case to case in surface ir- 
regularity or lobulated effect. Usually this 
mass engulfed, or merged imperceptibly 
with, the sternal and mediastinal nodes 
(fig. 7, 8); occasionally the nodes remained 
discrete but appeared themselves to have 
undergone tumorous change. In some in- 
stances, there were adhesions between the 
median mass and the thoracic walls. In 1 
case, although the tumor did not adhere to 
the thoracic walls, a cream-colored growth 
1 to 3 mm. thick coated the ventral pleura 
(fig. 9) and infiltrated the intercostal mus- 
cles. Typically, the tumor encased the heart 
and pushed it back, infiltrated the great 
vessels at their origins, and displaced the 
lungs up and back, producing atelectasis of 
all but the upper portion of the diaphrag- 
matic lobes, In some cases, the trachea and 
esophagus were bowed upward. Gross in- 
volvement of the lungs was rare, but focal 
lymphocytic or lymphoblastic infiltration 
was occasionally recognized microscopically. 

Usually there was lymphosarcomatous 
change elsewhere in the body as well—in 
the cervical and mesenteric nodes, liver, 
adrenal glands (fig. 10), kidneys (fig. 10), 


or ileum. Microscopic tumor infiltration was 
also recognized in thyroid, lungs, spleen, 
adrenals, and pancreas. 

The 2 remaining cases in the group are 
notable for the unusual manifestation of the 
tumor. In 1, lymphosarcoma was limited to 
one tonsil, and there appeared to be no 
associated change in the cervical nodes. In 
the other, which provided an unusual op- 
portunity to observe the development of 
the disease, symptomless firm cervical 
swellings constituted the first sign of ill- 
ness. Although some type of lymphoid 
malignancy was suspected from the begin- 
ning, blood studies done on several occa- 
sions revealed no pathognomonic changes. 
About a month after the cervical enlarge- 
ments were noticed, the cat was observed 
to be drinking and eliminating more water 
than before. Nodular enlargement of both 
kidneys was detected by palpation, the spe- 
cific gravity of the urine was low, and the 
blood urea was found to be 156 mg./100 ml. 
Subcutaneous administration of isotonic 
dextrose brought about some improvement 
in the cat’s condition, lowering the blood 
urea to 45 mg., but within a few days after 
discharge symptoms of cardiac failure and 
pulmonary congestion developed, and the 
cat was returned to the hospital to be de- 
stroyed, Autopsy disclosed tumors of both 
mandibular salivary glands, the right retro- 
pharyngeal lymph node, heart (fig. 11), and 
kidneys. Infiltration of the thyroid was 
recognized microscopically. Hydrothorax 
and hydropericardium were also present. 

Microscopy.—-Histological examination of 
tissue from 12 cases of cervical and thoracic 


Fig. 1! —Lymphosarcoma of the heart in « 5-year-old castrated male cat (A-intact, B-opened). 
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Fig. 12—Histologica!l section showing lymphosarcoma 
of low-grade maliqnancy infiltrating the myocardium. 


x 100. 


lymphosarcoma revealed that the tumors 
varied in type from low-grade lymphocytic 
to lymphoblastic of grade IV malignancy 


% 


Fig. 14—Highly malignant 
lymphosarcoma character- 
ized by mitoses and pleo- 
morphic (arrows) lympho- 
blasts. x 450. 
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Fig. 13—Highly malignant lymphosarcoma, with 

lymphoblasts surrounding @ capillary. Compare for 

site the lymphoblasts (1!) and the red blood cells 
(2). « 450. 


(fig. 12, 13, 14). In general, animals suffer- 
ing more extensive visceral involvement 
appeared to be affected with the more ma- 


Sex, age, 


color 
M, 5'/2 yt. 


tabby. 


SF, 15 yr., 
black and 
white. 


SF, 1! 2yf., 
tricolor 


CM, 2 yr., 
grey and 
white, 


CM, 5 yr., 
silver 
tabby 


M, 5 yr 
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TABLE |—Clinical and Pathological Findings in 15 Cases of Visceral Lymphosarcoma in Cats 


Clinical history and 
manifestations 
Course 6 weeks: 
uothriluness, 
extreme weight loss 


Course 6 weeks: 
anorexia, weight loss, 
anemia, icterus, dehy- 
dration, kidney en- 
largement, palpable 
mass anterior to left 
kidney 


Course 2 weeks: 
inappetence, rapid 
weight loss, later 
diarrhea, dyspnea, 
muffled heart sounds; 
abdominal mass 


Course 4 weeks: 
weakness, anemia, 
heart murmur, edema 
of brisket; later 

loss of weight, hy- 
drothorax, gagging 


Course 4 weeks 
dyspnea, inappetence, 
occasional cough. 


Course about 2 weeks: 
anorexia, weight loss, 
marked dyspnea, hy- 
drothorax 


Diagnostic 
procedures 


Palpation. 


4 Palpation, 


radiograph, 

blood urea (normal), 
urinalysis (insig- 
nificant except for 
bile pigment and 
indican). 


Palpation, 
radiographs, 
hematology (marked 
leukocytosis, normal 
differential), 

blood sugar (slightly 
elevated), 

urinalysis (sugar +), 
exploratory Operation. 


Hematology 
(leukocytosis, 

anemia; lymphocy- 
tosis later recog- 

nized histologically), 
examination of 
thoracic fluid 
(modified transudate), 
radiographs. 


Radiographs, 
thoracentesis, 
exploratory opera- 
tron 


Radiographs. 


Tumor cell 
Preliminary Autopsy type and 
diagnosis Termination findings malignancy 
Suspected Destroyed. Tumor of Lymphoblas- 
malignancy. mesenteric tic grade Il 
nodes, (preliminary 
spleen. diagnosis by 
impression 
smear 
stained with 
Wright's). 
Muluple Destroyed Tumors of Lymphoblas- 
lymphosarcoma. lungs, liver, tic grade III, 
stomach, 
kidneys, 
adrenals 
(mucr.), 
lymph nodes; 
hydrothorax, 
ascites 
Pancreatic Destroyed. Tumors of Lymphoblas- 
tumor. thoracic tic grade Ul. 
nodes, thy- 
mus (incipt- 
ent), pan- 
creas, mesen- 
teric nodes. 
Tumor of Died Tumor of Lymphocytic, 
chest. chest cavity. grade I, 
probably or- 
iginating in 
thoracic nodes. 
Thoracic Died. Tumor of an- Lymphoblas- 
tumor or terior thorax tic grade III, 
granuloma. surrounding 
trachea, esoph- 
agus, thor- 
acic nodes, 
heart: tumor- 
ous infilera 
tion of ventral 
thoracic wall; 
tumors (muicr.) 
of liver, 
spleen, ad- 
renal 
Lympho- Destroyed. Tumor of an- lL ymphoblas- 
sarcoma of terior thorax, tic grade III. 
thymus. involving 
thoracic nodes, 
pericardium, 
pleurae; tumors 
of cervical 
nodes, liver, 
mesenteric 
nodes, kidneys 
Thymic tumor. Destroyed. Tumor of pre- Lymphoblas- 
cardiac medi- tic grade ITI. 
astinum, en- 
tirely sur- 
rounding 
heart 
Thymoma. Died. Tumor of an- Lymphoblas- 


terior medi- tic grade ITI. 
astinum, par- 

tially ob- 

structing 

esophagus 
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TABLE | (Continued)—Clinical and 


Clinical history and 
Manifestations 


Sex, age 
color 


F, 4-5 yr., Severe dyspnea. 
silver 
Persian. 


Course 12 days: 
inappetence, 
anemia, 
cyanosis, labored 
abdominal breath- 
ing, muffling of 
heart and lung 
sounds, edema of 
brisket, 
purr, kidney en- 
largement, fever. 


F, 74 yr... 
tricolor. 


Course 6 weeks: 
anorexia, retching, 
finally dyspnea, 
hydrothorax 


oye Course over 2 weeks: 
occasional vomiting, 
finally occurring 
each time cat ate, 
10-15 minutes after 
feeding; gradual 
weight loss; tran- 
sient enlargement 
of lymph nodes of 
head and neck. 


M, 9 yr Course 6 days: 
listlessness, anemia, 
distended abdomen, 


enlarged liver. 


M Enlarged tonsil; 
no palpable enlarge- 
ment of superficial 


nodes 


Course 5 weeks 


cream and cervical enlargements; 


later lethargy, anor- 
exia, gagging, poly- 
dipsia, kidney en 
largement and incom- 
petence; terminally 
dyspnea and cardiac 
failure 


VISCERAL 


Diagnostuc 
procedures 


‘Radiograph (sugges- 


tive of pleural ef- 
fusion and pulmonary 
collapse), 
examination of thor- 
acic fluid (tumorous 
lymphoblasts) , 
exploratory operauon. 
Radiographs, 
thoracentesis 
(transudate, gram + 
coce), 

hematology (leuko- 
cytosis, neutrophilia, 
moderate anemia), 
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urinalysis (alb. +++, 


bile +). 


Radiographs, 
thoracentesis 
(clear serous 


fluid) 


Radiographs of 
abdomen (neg.), 
exploratory oper- 


Palpatuion 
hematology (moder- 
ate leukocytosis, 
94% lymphocytes, 
mostly immature, 
moderate anemia) 
blood urea (slight- 
ly elevated) 


Biopsy 


Palpation 
radiographs (kid 
nev enlargement 
and shadow at bron- 
chial bifurcation) 
hematology (nega 
tive). blood 

urea (elevated), 
urinalyses (fixed 
specific gravity, 
albuminuria) 


in Cats 

Preliminary 

diagnosis Terminanion 

Diaphragmatuc Destroyed 

hernia. 

Lympho- Destroyed 

sarcoma 

of thymus and 

kidneys 

lL ympho- Destroyed 

sarcoma 

of thymus 

Thorack Died after 

lympho- anesthe 

sarcoma tizateon 
tor ex 
ploratory 
operation 

Leukemia Destroyed 

Hyperplasia 


of tonsil 


Lympho Destroyed 
sarcoma 
of kidneys and 


lymph nodes. 


Autopsy 
findings 


Tumor of 
anterior 
thorax, com 
pletely sur 
rounding 


heart 


Tumors of 
cervical 
nodes; tumor 
of antenor 
mediasuinum 
involving 
sternal and 
mediastinal 
nodes; tumors 
of adrenals, 
kidneys; 
tumors (muict.) 
of lungs, 

liver 


Tumor of an 
tenor medi 
astinum 
liver, lett 
kidney 


Tumor filing 
anteror tho 
rax from an 
terror to 
thorack m 
let to heart; 
hydrothorax 


Tumor ot 
precardiac 
mediastinum, 
sternal nodes, 
liver, ileum 


Tumor of 


tonsil 


Tumors of 
mandibular 
salivary 
glands 
retro 
pharyngeal 
lymph node 
heart, kid 
neys 
thyroid (micr.); 
hy drothorax 
hydroper: 
cardiam 


Pathological Findings in 15 Cases of Visceral Lymphosarcoma 


Tumor cell 
type and 
malignancy 


Lymphoblas 


tc grade II 


Lymphoblas 
tc grade IV 


Lymphoblas 
tic grade Ul 


Lymphoblas 
tic grade 
presumably 
in thymic 
vestiges (a 
few epithe 
lioid cells 
but no Has 
sall's cor 
puscles were 
seen) 


Lymphoblas 
tic grade IV 


Lymphocytn 
grade I 


Lymphocytic 
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lignant forms of the tumor. The large 
mediastinal tumors of the anterior thorax 
would appear to be identical with those 
which have hitherto been termed lympho- 
sarcoma or lymphoid tumors of the thy- 
mus.** Their anatomical position indeed 
supports such a designation but, inasmuch 
as in some cases they form a single mass 
with the sternal and mediastinal lymph 
nodes, one can not ignore the possibility 
that they may arise in these nodes. In none 
of our cases has typical thymic tissue char- 
acterized by Hassall’s corpuscles been rec- 
ognized, although in one tumor a few large 
epithelioid cells were seen. 

SUMMARY 

Fifteen cases of visceral lymphosarcoma 
in the cat have been presented. Three, in- 
cluded as addenda to an earlier study of 
abdominal lymphosarcoma, provide in- 
stances of tumor development in organs 
rarely affected—-the spleen, stomach, and 
pancreas. In 2 other cats, the tumor as- 
sumed an unusual form, involving in 1, one 
tonsil; in the other, both mandibular sali- 
vary glands, one retropharyngeal node, the 
heart, and both kidneys. 

Ten tumors of the precardiac mediasti- 
num constitute a group representing what 
is commonly called “lymphosarcoma of the 
thymus.” Since, however, there was minimal 
histological evidence of such origin, the 
topographical term has been considered 
preferable. 

This mediastinal tumor, like lymphosar- 
coma of the intestine and kidneys, must be 
kept in mind by the clinician ag an entity 
with a significant predilection for cats. 
Gagging cough, difficulty in swallowing, 
and edema of the foreparts are among the 
symptoms first noticed. Ultimately, dyspnea 
results from interference with circulation 
and the accumulation of fluid in the pleural 
cavity. Such is the ability of cats to adjust 
to abnormal conditions in the chest that 
the owner is likely to become aware of 
serious trouble only when the animal rather 
suddenly develops signs of agonizing re- 
spiratory difficulty. 

This condition must be differentiated 
from others with which it has certain symp- 
toms in common-—diaphragmatic hernia, 
pneumothorax, hemothorax, pyothorax, and 
hydrothorax due to anemia, disease or 
anomalies of the heart, or cirrhosis of the 
liver. Radiography of the cat in the stand- 
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ing position establishes the presence of 
fluid in the chest, and another picture taken 
after removal of the fluid reveals abnormal 
shadows in the anterior and lower regions 
of the thoracic cavity. A Wright’s stain of 
sediment from the transudate may demon- 
strate immature lymphoid cells. 

A similarly stained impression smear is 
a practical and rapid means of establishing 
the histological nature of the tumor at 
autopsy. 
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Infectious Myelitis of Cats 

Two isolated cases of a nervous disorder 
in young cats is reported from Ceylon. The 
signs and lesions resemble those described 
in the hyperacute form of infectious mye- 
litis of cats, previously described in Moroc- 
co. No bacterial or protozoan agents were 
evident but the disease seemed to be trans- 
missible to young kittens by instillation of 
washings of the meninges, brain, and cord. 

Vet. Bull., Oct., 1954. 


Eye Changes in Dapple-Colored Dogs 

Dogs with a dapple-colored coat such as 
the dappled Dachshunds and merled Collies, 
frequently have “wall eye’—a partial or 
total discoloration of the iris but they al- 
ways have an anomalous tapetum, It is 
usually lacking and when present is rudi- 
mentary. The dappled animal is heterozy- 
gous, possibly with a gene responsible for 
this coloring. This gene is productive of 
gross ocular anomalies in the homozygote 
which shows marked depigmentation of the 
coat and, frequently, deafness as well. A 
somewhat similar condition occurs in the 
Great Dane.—-Vet. Bull., Oct., 1954. 
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THE FIRST publications on the application 
of muscle relaxants in large animals were 
those of Tavares de Macedo et al.*' and 
Pires.'* They employed a curare-like prepa- 
ration called bebeerine dimethylether meth- 
ochloride in cattle and horses. 


LITERATURE CITED 


Following these reports, Jones” made a limited 
survey of the effects of d-tubocurarine chloride in 
lambs, pigs, and calves; his survey was followed 
by a pharmacodynamic study of the drug in the 
horse by Booth and Rankin.’ A clinical report by 
Rankin and Johnson” pointed to the efficacious 
use of curare in the restraint of the horse in 
castration procedures. 

Although curare has facilitated some of the ex 
amination and surgical procedures which hereto 
fore have been difficult and time-consuming, the 
ability of skeletal muscle to react to neural reflex 
activity has not been entirely eliminated by its 
administration. Moreover, the range is narrow be- 
tween the dose of curare which varalyzes skeletal 
muscles of the limbs and of the respiratory ap 
paratus. In a search for a skeletal muscle-relaxant 
capable of abolishing reactions, yet one having a 
wider margin of safety than curare, studies have 
been made with succinylcholine, first synthesized in 
1906 by Hunt,” and with related drugs the past 
few years. It was, therefore, decided to determine 
the value of succinylcholine as a skeletal muscle 
relaxing agent in the horse 

In 1941, Glick” synthesized succinylcholine and 
noted that it was readily hydrolyzed by an esterase 
found in horse serum, and by alkali. Bovet ef al.,” 
in 1949, first demonstrated its powerful neuro- 
muscular-blocking activity; at the same time in 
this country, through independent research, Castillo 
and deBeer’ revealed this skeletal muscle-relaxing 
effect. 

Structurally, succinyicholine consists of two 
molecules of acetylcholine linked together at the 
alpha-methy! position and is sometimes referred to 
as diacetylcholine.* 

The action of succinylcholine differs from that 
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of curare in that it produces a persistent depolariza 
tion of the motor end-plates of skeletal muscle and 
the surrounding muscle cell instead of inhibiting 
the depolarizing action of acetylcholine.” Also, suc 
cinylcholine has an action similar to that of de 
camethonium (C10), which differs from that of 
curare in that the drug first stimulates contraction 
of skeletal muscle before paralysis takes place 
This stimulation probably accounts for the muscle 
fasciculations or fibrillations which are seen at the 
onset of action of the drug. In man, these are seen 
most easily in the facial muscles and in the muscles 
of the hand.” These fasciculations are followed 
by complete relaxation 

Von Dardel and Theslefi’ have been unable to 
show any histamine-freeing effect of succinylche 
line. They did not observe any variation in the 
blood pressure or in the circulatory organs follow 
ing administration of the drug. Bourne ef al. re 
ported that succinylcholine is a very weak histamine 
liberator (compared with curare, it liberated only 
about 1/100 the amount of histamine from the 
tissues). The drug preparation does not affect 
autonomic nervous transmission or intestinal motl 
ity. 

Succinylcholine is hydrolyzed into two normal 
metabolites, succinic acid and choline,” by the 
pseudocholinesterase enzymes of the blood plasma 
Whittaker and Wijesundera” have shown that suc 
cinylcholine is rapidly hydrolyzed into succinylmon 
ocholine and choline, with the hydrolysis of suc 
cinylmonocholine into succinic acid and choline o« 
curing more slowly. This manner of detoxification 
probably accounts for the low toxicity of the drug 

Succinylcholine has been used in the human field 
for many surgical operations.’ This drug is not an 
anesthetic, but merely a muscle relaxant with no 
effect on the sensory nerve endings. Therefore, it 
should be used in conjunction with an anesthetic 
for surgical procedures. It is of interest that this 
drug does not synergize or potentiate the effects 
of any of the inhalation anesthetics,” and that it 
has been used successfully with the barbiturate 
anesthetics 

A review of the literature did not reveal any 
practical applications of succinylcholine in the 
veterinary field. It has been used on experimental 
animals such as the rabbit, cat, mouse, and frog by 
Castillo and deBeer.’ Bovet ef al.’ have done ex 
perimental work with the drug in dogs. Colvin’ 
mentioned that both Thesleff and Stowe, through 
independent work, have administered succinylcho- 
line to horses but did not state the number of 
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METHODS AND MATERIALS 

The 15 horses used for this study varied in age, 
breed, size, and sex. They were weighed before 
the experiments began. The succinylcholine was 
administered intravenously, intramuscularly, intra- 
thoracically, and by continuous intravenous infu- 
sion. The injections were made rapidly. For the 
intravenous route, they started with a dose of 0.01 
mg. per pound of body weight, increasing in in- 
crements of 0.01 mg. per pound until the respira- 
tory musculature was paralyzed. The minimum ef- 
fective intravenous dose for each horse was then 
increased threefold to twenty-two fold for the in- 
tramuscular and intrathoracic routes of injection 
until the toxic level was reached. The toxic level 
was defined as that dosage which paralyzed the 
respiratory muscles. A separate trial was made on 
each dose level with a minimum time of one hour 
between the intravenous injections and a minimum 
of two hours between injections by the other 
routes, 

The succinylcholine chloride* used in this proj- 
ect consisted of 20 mg. per cubic centimeter for 
intravenous administration, and of 50 mg. per cubic 
centimeter for intramuscular and _ intrathoracic 
routes of injection. A 0.2 per cent solution of suc- 
cinylcholine was used for the continuous infusion. 

Drug effects were observed on the: (1) mus- 
cular system; (2) respiratory system; (4) cardio- 
vascular system; and (4) nervous system. 

Muscular System.—An arbitrary method of de- 
termining the muscle relaxation consisted of ascer- 

*Anectine’”’ was supplied by Burroughs Wellcome and 
Co., Inc., Tuckahoe, N. Y 
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taining the dosage as well as the length of time 
required to put the horse in a recumbent position 
and the ease of then flexing the front and rear 
limbs manually. In addition, the voluntary and 
asphyxial movements, the time at which the horse 
was able to arise unassisted, and the attitude as- 
sumed upon standing were also observed. 

Respiratory System.—The respiratory rate was 
recorded prior to the administration of the drug; 
three and six minutes after the injection; and every 
two minutes thereafter for the duration of the ef- 
fect. When respiratory failure occurred, the length 
of time required for artificial respiration by the 
technique described by Rankin ef al.” was also 
rec orded. 

Cardiovascular System.—The heart rate was re- 
corded prior to the administration of succinylcho- 
line, three and six minutes after the injection, and 
every two minutes thereafter until recovery. 

Blood pressure kymograms were obtained on 5 
horses, using the method described by Booth and 
Rankin.’ The horses were restrained, unanesthe- 
tized, on an operating table. A 2 per cent procaine 
hydrochloride solution was infiltrated around the 
facial artery at the point where it passes anterior 
to the masseter muscle. ‘The facial artery then was 
cannulated and connected with mercury manom- 
eter which recorded the blood pressure on a 
Gorrell and Gorrell long paper kymograph. A 6 
per cent sodium citrate solution was used in the 
manometer tubing to prevent the clotting of blood. 
In each instance, a control record was obtained 
prior to the administration of the drug, which was 
followed by a continuous intravenous infusion of a 
0.2 per cent solution at the rate of approximately 
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70 to 120 drops per minute. The recording was 
made to determine the effect of a relaxing dose 
on blood pressure, with and without paralysis of 
the respiratory muscles. 

Nervous System.—The nervous system was stimu- 
lated in 5 horses which received the succinylcholine 
by continuous intravenous infusion to determine 
whether the drug was capable of blocking myo- 
neural junctions. The status of myoneural junc- 
tions was tested by stimulating the skin over the 
shoulder and over the ulnar nerve (olecranon proc- 
ess) with an electrical stimulus of 250 volts 
at a frequency of 100 stimuli per second. The uni- 
polar technique described by Howell” was used 
to test the effectiveness of the myoneural junction 
block. If a local muscle contraction occurred, it 
was assumed that muscle fibers were being direct- 
ly stimulated, but if generalized motor activity 
(other limbs than the one stimulated) occurred, it 
was assumed that sensory nerves were stimulated 
and spinal reflexes evoked. Any motor activity, 
other than from local stimulation, was accepted 
as evidence of functional myoneural junctions and 
of failure of the succinylcholine to effectively block 
the junction. The tests were made at three-minute 
intervals for thirty minutes. 


EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 

Studies on the Dosage.—A dose level of 
0.03 mg. per pound of body weight was 
found to be the minimum capable of pro- 
ducing recumbency by the _ intravenous 
route. The dose level for the same animal 
was nearly constant; however, variations 
among individuals existed. Table 1 sum- 
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marizes the dose levels employed, time of 
onset of action, and duration of action, as 
well as the time required for artificial res- 
piration. 

Four times the minimum effective intra- 
venous dose was the minimum amount ca- 
pable of producing recumbency with the in- 
tramuscular injection, The intramuscular 
injection was made in the gluteal region 
of the horse in each instance. This method 
of injection produced erratic results. In 
some instances, although a given dose would 
cause a horse to fall, an increased dose 
would be ineffective. Sometimes artificial 
respiration had to be repeated two or three 
times on an animal and the recovery time 
was more prolonged than with intravenous 
administration (table 2). One horse died 
by this method of administration (see dis- 
cussion). 

Six times the minimum effective intra- 
venous dose was the minimum amount ca- 
pable of producing recumbency with the in- 
trathoracic route of injection (between the 
eighth and ninth ribs, an arbitrarily se- 
lected site). This route of injection pro- 
duced variable results similar to the in- 
tramuscular route and was found to be un- 
satisfactory (table 3). One horse also died 
by this method of administration (see dis- 
cussion). 

In the intravenous infusion study, a pre- 
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liminary trial with 0.1 per cent solution of 
succinylcholine indicated that it was too 
weak. A 0.2 per cent solution at 70 to 120 
drops per minute was satisfactory. The de- 
gree of relaxation could be easily controlled 
and if it appeared that respiration was be- 
ing paralyzed, the infusion was briefly dis- 
continued and recovery occurred without 
the use of artificial respiration. 

Muscular System.—The muscular fascicu- 
lations seen in man appeared in the horse. 
They were usually constant in their appear- 
ance, seen first in the shoulder muscles and 
then extending back to the muscles of the 
gluteal region and the hind limbs. At times, 
they were observed in the intercostal mus- 
cles, but this was not constant. Also, a low- 
ering of the head occurred in some animals 
at about the same time the muscle tremors 
appeared, 

The horses usually took a step or two 
before falling, going down first on the hind 
quarters, Sometimes all four limbs collapsed 
causing the animal to fall straight to the 
ground. Regardless of the manner in which 
they fell, lateral recumbency was assumed. 
They went down easily in most cases with 
little risk of injury. On two occasions, when 
the horses fell straight to the ground, they 
dropped heavily. This resulted in tempo- 
ary lameness which in both cases dis- 
appeared in twenty-four hours. 
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Respiratory System.—_-When respiration 
was paralyzed, the intercostal muscles were 
affected first, followed by the diaphrag- 
matic muscles. Thus, some margin of safe- 
ty was provided. The intercostal muscles 
have been paralyzed in some cases without 
apparent respiratory embarrassment, As- 
phyxial struggling was the guide used to 
determine the toxic level of this drug. In 
several instances, this struggling ceased 
before artificial respiration could be ap- 
plied, but even so the toxic level was con- 
sidered to be reached. Doses of succinylcho- 
line causing partial or complete paralysis 
of the muscles of respiration were quickly 
and effectively combatted with artificial 
respiration, which was continued until 
either diaphragmatic or thoracic respira- 
tory movements were adequate. When arti- 
ficial respiration was employed, it was not 
necessary to administer it more than two 
and three-fourths minutes, and 9 of the 15 
horses required it for only a minute or less 
when the succinylcholine was administered 
intravenously. 

Cardiovascular System.-There were 
changes in the heart and respiratory rate 
following the intravenous injection of suc- 
cinylcholine. However, these slight-to-mod- 
erate increases and/or decreases in rate 
were not consistent. At no time were these 
changes considered important as they ap- 
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parently had no deleterious effect on the 
animal. 

Blood pressure tracings, taken on 5 
horses, remained normal as long as the re- 
spiratory muscles were not impaired, As 
soon as partial or complete paralysis oc- 
curred, there was a significant rise in the 
blood pressure. When artificial respiration 
was employed, the blood pressure returned 
to normal levels immediately and remained 
there as long as ventilation, either natural 
or artificial, was adequate. As soon as as- 
phyxia was alleviated, intravenous infusion 
could safely be continued at a slightly de- 
creased rate. The rise in blood pressure 
following partial or complete paralysis of 
the respiratory muscles was assumed to 
have resulted from hypercapnia. 

Neural Reflex Activity.—Succinylcholine 
blocked the ability of the animals to respond 
to electrical stimulation in trials on 5 ani- 
mals. In 1 horse, it was necessary to para- 
lyze the respiratory muscles, while the ani- 
mal was maintained by artificial respi- 
ration, before reflex activity wag abolished. 
In the remaining 4 animals, reflex activity 
was abolished without paralyzing the re- 
spiratory muscles 

DISCUSSION 

The results obtained from this study 
indicate that succinylcholine is capable of 
abolishing the ability of skeletal muscle 
to respond to nerve impulses, These effects 
were obtained both with and without para- 
lyzing the muscles of respiration. In this 
regard, succinylcholine appears to have a 
distinct advantage over curare. 

Even though temporary lameness resulted 
in 2 horses, the dangers of injury to ani- 
mals are probably less than with the usual 
method of casting horses by using chloral 
hydrate or a casting harness. 

The asphyxial struggling seen by Booth 
and Rankin' in the horse when using cu- 
rare, and by Bovet et al. in the dog using 
succinylcholine, were seen in the horses of 
this experiment. The asphyxial struggling 
was relatively mild when compared to that 
seen while using curare. Perhaps this is 
related to the fact that succinylcholine ap- 
pears to block the myoneural junction more 
effectively in the horse than does curare. 
Artificial respiration proved satisfactory 
in combatting respiratory paralysis and 
can be applied by one man if the horse’s 
respiration has been paralyzed by succinyl- 
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choline, whereas this would be difficult 
under the same conditions with curare 
Other methods were not attempted in this 
study because Castillo and deBeer* reported 
that there are no other satisfactory anti 
dotes for an overdose of succinylcholine 

The appearance of the peak action of 
the drug, when given intravenously, was 
variable, ranging from sixteen to 110 
seconds. As a rule, the higher the dose level, 
the quicker the onset of action. However, 
in some cases, a higher dose level did not 
hasten the action; and in some 
cases, it required a longer time for the peak 
action. The duration of action ranged from 
fifty-two seconds to fourteen minutes and, 
again, there was some variation 
at times a smaller dose seemed to last longer 
than a higher dose. Nervousness or anxiety 
was not observed because of the rapid on 
set of action of the drug. 

Muscular fasciculations can be prevented 
in man by using a slower injection.” How- 
ever, the appearance of the fasciculations 
gives an indication of what is going to 
happen and can be a valuable guide in de- 
termining when the horse is going to fall 

In the intramuscular and intrathoracic 
routes of injection, the necessary, 
the time of the onset, and the duration of 
action are extremely variable. In the 2 
horses which died, 1 from an intrathoracic 
and 1 from an intramuscular injection, the 
reactions were identical. No reasons for 
the deaths were indicated by the necropsies, 
so it was assumed that central depression 


onset of 


hecause 


dose 


of the respiratory center was responsible 
This central nervous system depression has 
been reported by Little et al.* and also 
by Ellis et al." Because of the inconsistent 
results from these two routes of injection, 
they are not recommended 

The rapid detoxification of the drug, 
the short duration of paralysis of the re 


spiratory muscles, and the ease with which 


artificial respiration can be given, make 
this drug valuable to the veterinarian. How- 
ever, it should not be used without having 
available a means of administering arti 
ficial respiration. In the event a horse does 
not fall from the first dose, since the drug 
has no cumulative action, it is necessary 
to wait only a few minutes before another 
injection of a larger made 
The fasciculations that appear provide a 
useful guide for adjusting the dose 


dose can be 
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SUMMARY 

1) The action of succinylcholine on sev- 
eral physiological activities was observed 
in 15 horses. 

2) The dose range varied from 0.03 to 
0.09 mg. per pound of body weight. This 
variation should not hinder its application 
if a satisfactory means of artificial respira- 
tion is available. 

3) Succinylcholine was capable of abol- 
ishing the reaction to spinal reflex activity 
in the horse. 

4) Blood pressure studies showed that 
succinylcholine had no direct effect on blood 


pressure. 
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Succinylcholine in the Placement of 
Hip Joint Prosthesis 


In human surgery, succinylcholine chlo- 
ride is a potent but safe relaxing agent for 
use in the operative replacement of an upper 
femoral prosthesis. With a prosthesis which 
restores the full length of the femoral neck, 
difficulty is frequently experienced in re- 
placing the head in the acetabulum with- 
out a greater detachment of muscles than 
is desirable. Accidents such as splitting 
the upper femoral shaft or crushing the 
superior acetabular wall have occurred. 

In a series of tests with succinylcholine 
chloride, the patient was carried under 
light anesthesia until the prosthesis was 
properly seated in the end of the femur. 
The assistants then were ready—one to pro- 
vide the traction and manipulation on the 
extremity of the limb, the other to apply 
countertraction with a sheet looped through 
the groin, and the operator, with a bone 
skid to use as a guide, was ready to ma- 
nipulate the prosthesis into the acetabulum. 
The anesthetist then injected succinylcho- 
line intravenously and as soon as total 
relaxation occurred the reduction of the 
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hip was easily effected in every case. The 
stability of the reduction should not be 
tested by adducting or rotating the extrem- 
ity until the relaxing effect of the drug 
has disappeared, which usually requires 
three to five minutes.—Am., J. Surg., Aug., 
1954. 


U. S. Livestock Sanitary Association 
1954 Meeting 

The fifty-eighth annual meeting of the 
U. 8S. Livestock Sanitary Association was 
held in the Hotel Fontanelle, Omaha, Neb., 
Nov. 10-12, 1954. Dr. T. C. Green, state vet- 
erinarian of West Virginia, presided. The 
officers elected for the next year were: Drs. 
H. F. Wilkins, Helena, Mont., president; 
A. L. Brueckner, Baltimore, Md., first vice- 
president; G. H. Good, Cheyenne, Wyo., 
second vice-president; J. G. Milligan, Mont- 
gomery, Ala., third vice-president; and R. 
A. Hendershott, Trenton, N. J., secretary- 
treasurer. The 1955 meeting will be held in 
the Jung Hotel, New Orleans, Nov. 16-18, 
1955. Omaha, which was celebrating its 
centennial anniversary, was an excellent 
host city. 

eee 


President's Address.—-Mentioned by the presi 
dent as requiring attention by the U.S.L.S.A. were 
the eradication of bovine tuberculosis and brucel- 
losis, the former because the disease seemed to be 
increasing in some areas and because a complacent 
attitude has resulted in some careless testing. Re- 
garding brucellosis, unless the vaccine is con- 
trolled, unscrupulous owners of many cheap cows 
may cause them to react and thus qualify for in- 
demnity. State officials were commended for their 
part in controlling vesicular exanthema by having 
garbage-cooking laws so uniformly adopted. At 
tention was also directed to the salebarn problem; 
not only do they spread disease intrastate but those 
along state boundaries often are able to avoid 
interstate regulations —T. C. Green, D.V.M., 
State Veterinarian, West Virginia. 

ees 

Tuberculosis (Committee Report).—The follow- 
ing measures were recommended to speed the erad- 
ication of bovine tuberculosis: (1) enlist the aid 
of the extension services, state veterinary medical 
associations, and livestock associations, and place 
more emphasis on instructing veterinary students 
on the importance of the test and in the testing 
technique; (2) improve identifications so that 
animals found to be tuberculous can be traced 
and the source herd-tested; (4) test the swine and 
poultry on farms where they might be a factor; 
(4) test members of the families on the involved 
farms; and (5) that all health agencies cooperate 


in enforcing the prevailing minimum rules for the 
eradication of tuberculosis.—H. A. Milo, D.V.M., 
Chairman, Pennsylvania. 

Biological and Pharmaceutical Products (Com- 
mittee Report)—The committee recommended 
(1) a review by state officials of regulations for 
accepting, as immunized, swine vaccinated with 
the new hog cholera vaccines; (2) discontinuance 
of the liquid brucetla (strain 19) vaccine; and (4) 
an attempt be made to curb the sale of certain 
poultry vaccines which avoid federal regulations 
by intrastate sales only.-M. Welsh, D.V.M., 
Chairman, Indiana. 

@ 

Atrophic Rhinitis m Swine.—More than one 
agent may be responsible. Evaluating its ‘stunting’ 
effect is difficult because of the frequent presence 
of associated infections. Early spring pigs seem to 
be affected more than the late spring crop. A 430 
foot lane between hoglots checks its spread. The 
establishing of disease-free herds as a source of 
breeding animals is recommended.._W’, P. Switzer, 
D.V.M., lowa. 

7 

Leptospirosis in Swine.—A survey by random 
blood tests indicated that about 43 per cent of 
the swine and 3.8 per cent of the cattle in Ohio 
may have been affected. (ln one Middlewest sur 
vey, 2? per cent of swine were positive.) Sows 
infected before breeding usually do not abort. The 
spread of infection in urine might be controlled 
by feeding so as to lower the pH of the latter. The 
organism may multiply in surface water and be 
carried by streams.-E. H. Bohl, D.V.M., Obio. 

Swine Diseases (Committce Report).-Reports 
from 46 states and Canada indicate the following 
occurrence of swine diseases in 1954 

Hog Cholera.-No state reported an increase 
22 states (4 major producers) reported less; 20 
states reported no change; Canada reported none 

Swine Frysipelas.—This disease increased mate 
rially; 15 states (S major) reported more; 6 (all 
minor producers) reported less; 6 reported none 
Canada reported frequent occurrence 

Atrophic Rhinitis.—This disease has continued to 
spread, with 9 states (4 major) reporting more, 4 
states (2 major) and Canada reporting less, and 
8 states reporting none 

Leptospirosis.—This disease is difficult io rec 
ognize: 5% states (2 major) reported more, 1 re 
ported less, others were uncertain, and Canada 
reported none 

Transmissible Gastroenteritis One state re 
ported an increase, 5 (2 major) reported less, and 
12 states and Canada reported none 

Fateritis Complex.—Two states (hoth minor 
producers) reported more and 10 (4 major) re 
ported less 

Respiratory Diseases.—Three states reported 
more, 7 (2 major) reported less, and Canada 
reported a few cases 

A few states reported swine enterotoxemia 
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(edema disease), eperythrozoonosis, anthrax, and 
parakeratosis 

Cholera postvaccinatiion reactions decreased, 
which was perhaps due to the more extensive use 
of modified vaccines, especially when used with 
serum. The decrease in hog cholera was perhaps 
due to the diminishing use of virulent virus. The 
problem of immunity failures should be studied 

Erysipelas prophylaxis, by using culture and 
antiserum in gilts before breeding and in their 
pigs after being weaned, was recommended for the 
states (26) where culture is available. The new 
bacterin should not be expected to produce a last- 
ing immunity. The large demand for erysipelas 
antiserum created a shortage. The feeding of anti- 
biotics may be partly responsible for the decrease 
in enteritis and respiratory diseases 

The rehabilitation of the Swine Disease Research 
Institute near Ames, lowa, was recommended 
J. D. Ray, DV.M., Chairman, Ulinois. 


The Incidence of Anthrax.-In the first two 
quarters of 1954, anthrax was relatively rare but 
an unusual occurrence in nonanthrax areas in the 
swamipy Mississippi River delta in extreme south 
eastern Louisiana and the southwestern county 
of Mississippi caused heavy losses later. By con 
trast, the heavy losses in 1952 were in the first 
six months, mostly in swine in nonanthrax areas 
(infected bone meal) and in cattle and horses in 
Kansas and New Jersey following vaccinating with 
bacterin. -C. D. Stein, D.V.M., Washington, D.C. 


Infectious Diseases of Cattle (Committee Re 
port)—Virus diarrhea, first reported in New 
York in 1946, has been diagnosed in recent years 
in Hlinois, Wisconsin, and Indiana and probably 
the “mucosal disease” reported in lowa is the same 
disease but with a higher mortality. Usually the 
morbidity is high, the mortality relatively low. A 
diagnosis of bovine leptospirosis made on the basis 
of a low titer reaction is not justified For its con 
trol, the avoidance of contact with swine and the 
isolation of new animals is recommended. Mastitis 
remains the major disease of dairy cows.—S. H 
McNett, D.V.M., Chairman, Wisconsin. 


Animal Disease Control and PEradication._-The 
Agricultural Research Service of the U.S.D.A. em 
ploys about 1,340 veterinarians compared to 1,500 
in 1950; more are needed. New cooperative ven 
tures being tried include: one veterinarian to serve 
as both the state and federal sanitary official (Cin 
South Carolina and Wisconsin) and all regulatory 
activities in a given area within a state to be 
supervised by one federal veterinarian. Congress 
has authorized $15 million per vear for the next 
two years to expand the brucellosis control pro 
gram 

Scrapie, which first occurred in Michigan in 
1947, has appeared and been eliminated in seven 
states and descendants of animals in affected flocks 
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have been traced to 576 flocks in 49 states. These 
flocks are under surveillance 

Bluetongue has recently been clinically diag- 
nosed in Colorado, Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska, 
and Missouri to bring the total to 11 affected 
southwestern states. The federal laboratory at 
Denver has been designated as the official labora- 
tory for the diagnosis of bluetongue.-C. D. Van 
Houweling, D.V.M., Washington, D. C. 

Hog Cholera Evadication at the County Level. 
Suwannee County in northern Florida was selected 
for this experiment. The first stage, education, 
is well under way, meetings being held with civic, 
farm, and veterinary groups. Approximately 80,000 
swine are raised annually in this county. In 1953, 
50 per cent were vaccinated and many herds were 
affected with cholera. In 1954, although the pro- 
gram was not yet effective, there was very little 
cholera.—-C. L. Campbell, D.V.M., Florida. 

Vesicular Stomatitis.—Swine have been consid- 
ered less susceptible to V.S. than cattle and horses, 
yet in the past three summers many swine in five 
southern states (Virginia, North Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Louisiana) have been affected 
while cases in exposed cattle, horses, and mules 
were rare. The virus was the New Jersey type 
Garbage-feeding was not a factor. In 1943, vesicu- 
lar stomatitis appeared in swine hyperimmunized 
for cholera in Missouri, so contaminated hog 
cholera virus might spread the disease. Insect 
vectors are a possibility; the disease disappears 
after a killing frost. Rats are susceptible and may 
be vectors.H. W. Schoening, D.V.M., U.S.D.A. 

Vesicular Diseases (Committee Report).—After 
studying foot-and-mouth disease in Europe and 
South America, a British commission decided that 
when all factors and cost are considered, it is 
much more practical to eradicate the disease than 
to attempt its control by vaccination and quaran- 
tine 

Vesicular exanthema, in the past twelve months, 
has appeared in Michigan, Illinois, lowa, Arkansas, 
and for the first time in Louisiana, but in each case 
it was quickly eradicated. The source of these infec 
tions remains a mystery. Of the nation’s 12,000 
earbage-feeding premises, 84 per cent are cooking 
the garbage and 89 per cent are being inspected 
semimonthly. However, since many big feeders in 
California, New Jersey, Massachusetts, and Texas 
ure feeding raw earbage, only about 65 per cent 
of the earbaee fed is cooked —F. J. Mulbern, 
D.V.M., U.S.D.A. 

Rabies Control in New York State.—Brain 
tissue rabies vaccine was used on 463,000 dogs 
from 1946 te L951; avianized vaccine on 250,000 
dogs since 1950. Both immunize satisfactorily, 38 
cases being diagnosed as rabies more than four 
months after vaccination with the former, and 2 
cases with the latter vaccine. The state now offers 
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the counties the choice of vaccinating annually 
with the brain tissue vaccine or every four years 
with the avianizved vaccine. While postvaccina- 
tional paralysis has not been satisfactorily evalu- 
ated, it has not occurred with the avianized vac 
cine. There has been no evidence of a reversion to 
virulence of the latter.—D. |]. Dean, D.V.M., Neu 
York. 
e 

Animal Disease Research.This country is still 
dedicated to living without disease. In the past 
century the tick fever area expanded only about 2 
miles per year; now quarantines are harder to 
maintain and disease can cross the continent in a 
few days 

Controlling one disease often spreads another; 
when the tick fever quarantines were lifted and 
cattle were shipped, they carried Ostertagia para 
sites to new areas; likewise when reacting animals 
are marketed their replacements may bring in new 
diseases. Losses from the shipping fever complex 
have increased until it may cost the feeder an 
iverage of $10 to $50 for every steer put in his 
feedlot. Mild, subclinical infections may cause 
greater losses than apparent diseases. In dis 
ease control, “we must not play a defensive game 
We punted on first down for twenty years against 
vesicular exanthema, then nearly lost 
Simms, DV.M., US.D_A. 

Annual Morbidity and Mortality Reporting.-As 
the livestock population in an area doubles, losses 
often quadruple. Annual livestock losses, includ- 
ine poultry, total about $2.6 billion. The question 
naire method of gathering information, started in 
1953, has met with variable cooperation. Fairly 
accurate information is available on reportable dis 
eases such as rabies, anthrax, vesicular exanthema, 
scrapie, and others. More comprehensive reports 
are needed —M. R. Clarkson, D.V.M., U.S.D.A. 

Brucellosis Evadication.— This 
started nearly twenty years ago as a cattle-reduc 
tion program, The next few years should greatly 
expand the nation's brucellosis-free areas. Vaccina 
tion with strain 19 should be increased but should 
be confined to calves except in emergencies. A. 
K. Kuttler, DV .M., U.S.D.A, 

Control of Brucellosis im Range 
eases spread slowly under range conditions but in 
1929, when all heifers on one range were rounded 
up to calve, 66 per cent lost their calves. They 
were then turned out and eventually mingled with 
cattle bearing 40 or more other brands. Since us 
ing the new vaccine (1938), over 85 per cent of 
their calf crops have been saved. In 1954, as a 
check, about 20 per cent of the older cattle of 
the 91,000 in that county were tested; 448 reacted, 
148 in one herd. The county, which soon will be 
accredited, is long on cows and short on taxpayers 
so spending tax money on vaccination is not fa 
Vaccinating calves 4 to 8&8 months old is 
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not practical as they usually are not rounded up 
until about 9 months old. Furthermore, not over 
I per cent of range heifers become sexually mature 
before 1 year of age 8. Brenner (Rancher), 
Montana. 

Swine Brucellosis (Committee Report).—\n 
1949, two states set up a swine brucellosis-free ac 
credited herd program; now 14 states, six in the 
cornbelt, have such programs. Fight states require 
a clean test tor umportation._j. R. Hay, 
Chairman, Ohio 

* e 

Cattle Scabies in 1954.—Psoroptic mange, vir 
tually eradicated in 1945, reappeared in 1946 and 
was again eliminated. In January, 1954, extensive 
infection was found in Arizona in steers imported 
in October, 1954, from Colorado. Later infection 
was found in California, Missouri, Oklahoma, and 
Texas in animals from the same Colorado area 
Dipping is more practical than spraying, except 
for small herds. BHC or lindane solutions are pre 
ferred. (tf sheep are treated in cold weather keep 
them moving until dry—if they lie down they may 
freeze to the FE. Kemper, DVM 
o 

(Committee Report). Yew 


of internal parasites, the younger 


Parasite Diseases 
mimals are free 
being most heavily infected. The estimated losses 
im threrse from unthriftiness, reduced re 
sistance to infection, and the cost of drugs used in 
internal parasites is about 


ittempts to control 


$440 million: external parasites, $500 million; 
total, $940 million or about one third of all live 
stock losses Schwart PLD Chairman 
USDA 

New York State Mastitis Control 
be eliminated from many herds by: (1) proper 
use of milking machines; (2) cooperation between 
(4) dipping or 
wiping the end of the teat with alcohol after 
milking: and (4) sanitation. Milking time, usually 


two to five minutes per cow, averages 4.4 minutes 


Mastitis can 


the herdsmen and veterinarian 


Concrete walks for the cows help to reduce the 
dirt carried into dairy G. Headges, 
D.V.M., New York 

Vactors that Influence the Isolation and Growth 
of Brucella. Routine methods of culturing do not 
produce growth of certain strains of Brucella 
Altering the medium by the addition of certain 
chemicals or killed microorganisms allows these 
strains to grow even if present only in small oum 
bers. This should make it possible to avoid re 
peated venipunctures in order to isolate the organ 
ism from a brucellosis patient.-I. Forrest Huddle 
son, Michiean 

Public Health (Commitice Report).—A nation 
wide poultry inspection program is needed. Hu 
man cases of psittacosis averaged less than 25 an 
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nually until 1952 but more than 400 cases were 
reported up to Nov. 1, 1954. Many of these were 
in Texas where the disease (ornithosis) seems 
widespread in turkeys. There seems to be no 
danger to the consumer of these birds but more 
attention must be paid to the interstate shipment 
of live birds.—W. L. Bendix, D.V.M., Chairman, 
Virginia. 

Bluctongue.—This disease, diagnosed in 1948 as 
“sore muzzle,” now is believed to bave been in 
Texas for perhaps twenty years. It is estimated 
to cost the sheep industry of Texas at least a half 
million dollars annually. Ten strains of the virus 
are recognized in Africa. The commercial vaccine 
available here includes only the two strains found 
in California. A more multivalent vaccine may be 
needed. In one outbreak, Culicoides species 
(gnats) were not present so mosquitoes were 
suspected of being the vectors. However, only 
when the latter were macerated and injected could 
the disease be reproduced (9 days postinocula- 
tion). In Africa, the vaccination of lambs is not 
successful (they apparently are fairly resistant) 
which suggests that some of the “stiff lamb dis- 
ease” may be a mild form of bluetongue. The use 
of sprays to control insect vectors offers the best 
possibility of protecting lambs.—-Donald A. Price, 
D.V.M., Texas. 

e 

A New Virus-Like Disease of Cattle.—In Cali- 
fornia a respiratory disease of cattle, either a new 
or clinically qualified one, appeared in 1953 (see 
JOURNAL, Dec., 1954: 473-474). Its rapid spread 
in affected herds suggested marked contagiousness 
yet it appeared in a few isolated herds. An experi- 
ment with calves during the outbreak indicated 
that the disease was readily transmitted. However, 
these results could not be reproduced later by the 
authors. Although diarrhea rarely occurred, the 
possibilicy that it was “virus diarrhea” was elimi- 
nated by tests. It is suggested that either: (1) it is 
not infectious: (2) it is infectious but not readily 
transmissible; or (4) the experimental subjects 
were already immune.—D. E. Jasper, D.V.M., 
California. 

Exotic Diseases (Committee Report).—A new 
text on exotic diseases prepared for regulatory of- 
ficials and practitioners is soon to be released. 
Recent experiences with such diseases as scrapie 
and bluetongue indicate the importance of keep- 
ing up-to-date on such.-F. A. Todd, D.V.M., 
Chairman, U.S.D.A. 

eee 

Evaluation of Poultry Vaccines.—The coopera- 
tion of state, federal, and commercial agencies is 
necessary for the continued improvement of 
poultry vaccines. Federal agencies should have 
larger staffs to evaluate vaccines.-R. P. Hanson, 
D.V.M., Texas. 

Equine Encephalitis (Eastern Type).—This dis- 
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ease in pheasants was reported to be present an- 
nually in New Jersey. Nine outbreaks were re- 
ported in the past two years—F. R. Beaudette, 
D.V.M., New Jersey. 

eee 

Anaplasmosis (Committee Report ).—Anaplas- 
mosis can be transmitted by the tick and passed 
via the egg to succeeding generations. It may be 
carried in ticks for as long as eight years. Flies 
carry the infection on their mouth parts but for no 
longer than five minutes. Field investigations of 
anaplasmosis are indicated and more diagnostic 
facilities should be established.—A. L. Brueckner, 
D.V.M., Chairman, Maryland. 

eee 

Vesicular Exanthema Experiments.—Meat scraps 
from intravenously infected pigs slaughtered up to 
seven days after inoculation produced lesions or 
immunity when fed to susceptible pigs. The pigs 
showed lesions at forty-eight hours and their meat 
was infective for about 120 hours after vesicula- 
tion. The viremia period of intravenously exposed 
swine is about seventy-two hours, ending thirty- 
six hours after vesiculation. For the most part, 
virus transmission by direct contact follows the 
period of viremia, beginning just prior to vesicula- 
tion and continuing for about 108 hours, due to 
the fact that the virus is eliminated from the 
vesicles. A change in dosage altered the time of 
vesiculation but had no effect on the period of 
viremia, 

There appears to be a marked difference in the 
pattern of viremia in intradermally exposed swine 
as compared with those intravenously exposed. 
Additional work is needed to confirm this observa- 
tion. 

Feeding meat scraps from swine convalescing 
from vesicular exanthema at fourteen days and at 
one month failed to infect susceptible test pigs.— 
W. C. Patterson, D.V.M., U.S.D.A. 


Can Phenothiazine Depress Horses? 

When a breeder of Thoroughbred horses 
noticed that they were not running well, 
and that his yearlings seemed to play less 
than they should, the prophylactic feeding 
of phenothiazine for three weeks of each 
month was discontinued. It was replaced 
with therapeutic doses given by stomach 
tube at six-week intervals. Soon the colts 
looked brighter and were playing as usual. 
| This may have been just a coincidence. | 
The Blood Horse, Nov. 13, 1954. 


Horsepower on United States Farms. 
The horsepower on farms in the United 
States totals 115,672,000 but it consists 
of tractors, trucks, electric motors, and 
stationary engines. In comparison, factories 
in this country used 28,800,000 horse- 
power.—Country Gentleman, Nov., 1954 
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Auricular Fibrillation in Horses 
D. K. DETWEILER, V.D.M., M.S. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


THE AUTHOR recently reported 5 cases of 
auricular fibrillation in horses and reviewed 
the literature available to him at that time.’ 
This is a report of an additional case, and a 
report from Holland,’ previously overlooked, 
is reviewed. 

In van Zijl’s paper,’ it is stated that during the 
last twenty years 60 cases of auricular fibrillation 
or auricular flutter® were found in the collection of 
400 horse electrocardiograms accumulated in the 
Department of Veterinary Physiology of the Uni- 
versity of Utrecht. Van Zijl points out that these 
figures can not be considered as truly representing 
the incidence of the condition since some of the 
records were from horses which did not have 
heart disease while others were known to have 
auricular fibrillation at the time the electrocardio- 
grams were taken. Thus, valid data are still not 
available on the incidence of this arrhythmia in 
horses. Including van Zijl’s cases,” the one tw be 
reported herein, and those reviewed previously 
the number of cases reported comes to at least 
105, discounting those published in journals un- 
available to the author. 

A series of cases have been found in several 
veterinary clinics where routine electrocardiograms 
are taken. Detweiler' found 5 cases in 2,018 
horses examined in the veterinary clinic of the 
University of Pennsylvania; Roos’ encountered 
4 during one year in private practice; Wirth* 
diagnosed 8 in one year at the clinic of the 
Veterinary School of Vienna; Donald and Elliot’ 
discovered 5 in a random series of 130 horses; 
and Nérr’s® series of 40 cases of abnormal ar- 
rhythmias (excluding 60 cases of heart block, 
many of which were not truly abnormal) included 
6 cases of auricular fibrillation 


CASE REPORT 


Clinical Observations.__In June, 1953, an 
11-year-old Thoroughbred gelding, a hunter 
and show horse, was given tetanus antitoxin 
in the pectoral region following a minor 
injury. Later, a swelling at the site of this 
injection led to an examination of the heart. 


Dr. Detweiler is associate professor of pharmacology at 
the School of Veterinary Medicine, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia. 

*Auricular flutter is much less common than auricular 
fibrillation and the term flutter-fibrillation has been used 
in the literature.2* Apparently most of the cases reported 
have been true auricular fibrillation, although at least one 
published record® shows an instance of auricular flutter 
In the present tabulation, all cases reported have been 
included although at least a few of them were instances 
of auricular flutter. 


A loud murmur and “thrill” were present 
over the cardiac region and the heart 
rhythm was irregular. The horse, otherwise 
in good condition, was given a rest for sev 
eral months followed by gradual resumption 
of training in January, 1954. The horse 
seemed less eager for work than in previous 
years and, since the heart rhythm remained 
irregular, the attending veterinarian sug 
gested a cardiac examination. 

On Feb. 2, 1954, this was carried out 
The horse was apparently in excellent 
health, and his appetite, fecal elimination, 
and ability to perform moderate work, in 
cluding jumping, were normal, On palpa 
tion, a distinct prolonged “thrill” was felt 
over the cardiac apex and on auscultation 
a harsh systolic murmur, most intense at 
the cardiac apex, was audible over the left 
and right cardiac The first heart 
sound, which was fairly distinct, was fol 
lowed immediately by a systolic murmur 
which continued throughout systole and 
fused with the second heart sound so that 
the latter was not clear-cut (fig. 1). A pro- 
longed third heart sound was present. The 
area of cardiac dullness, as determined by 
percussion, was increased beyond normal 
limits as defined by Marek and Mocsy,’ in- 
dicating gross enlargement of the heart 
An electrocardiogram was taken at rest and 
following exercise (fig. 2). The data are 
presented in table 1. A diagnosis of in- 
sufficiency of the mitral valve with auricu- 
lar fibrillation and cardiac enlargement was 
made, Although there was no evidence of 
congestive heart failure as yet, the animal 
would have been dangerous to ride, so 
euthanasia was recommended. 

However, the horse was kept at rest for 
five months, until transient edema of the 
hind legs and prepuce began to appear and 
for five weeks his appetite and weight had 
been diminishing. On reexamination, July 9, 
the clinical signs found previously were all 
present, as well as a slight edema of the 
prepuce. The jugular vein was distended to 
the ramus of the mandible with the head in 
normal position and the jugular pulse was 
exaggerated during systole. An _ electro- 
cardiogram (table 1) reconfirmed the pres- 
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Fig. |—Phonocardiograms and electrocardiograms of horse (lead |!) taken on Feb. 2, 1954. The 

microphone was placed at the region of the cardiac apex. The upper record is at high speed 

(75 mm./sec.) and the lower at low speed (25 mm./sec.). M, systolic murmur; S,, third heart 

sound: ©, QRS. Notice the variation in intensity of the heart sounds from beat to beat: this is 
characteristic in irregular heart action 


ence of auricular fibrillation, so the horse them. The surface area of the base of the 
was destroyed heart was almost double the maximum size 

Postmortem Evamination.-The blood found in a series of normal equine hearts 
was pale, watery, and slow to clot. The ab- and the surface area of the ventricles was 
dominal cavity contained about 12 liters of greater than the maximum = given by 
serosanguineous fluid. The liver was en- Quiring and Baker. The total weight of the 
larged, weighing about 18 kg., with a heart was also greater than normal, indi- 
markedly roughened and pitted, grayish cating hypertrophy. From these values, the 
surface. The cut surface was dark purple, great dilatation of the auricles can be ap- 
in some areas almost black, and the liver preciated and correlated with the disturb- 
lobules were unduly distinct (nutmeg liver). ance of auricular function. Evidently both 
The perirenal tissue was edematous. Many atrioventricular valves were incompetent, 
reddish black, pin-head sized areas were and intra-auricular pressure was greatly 
scattered through the cortex and medulla increased. With the ventricular surface 
and on the surface of the kidneys yreater than anticipated in a horse of this 

The heart was greatly enlarged, with size, and the ventricular walls not thinned, 
marked dilatation of both atria and some some ventricular hypertrophy must have 
enlargement of the ventricles. The measure- occurred. A similar hypertrophy was evi- 
ments (table 2) were taken according tothe dent in the auricular myocardium. The rela- 
method used by Quiring and Baker* and _ tively great total surface area of this heart 
compared with maximum values given by is not reflected by a similarly large K value, 


Sig. 2+-Electrocardiograms of horse taken before (upper record) and after (lower record) ex- 
ercise. The upper record is lead CR (apex) and the lower lead K (see footnote, table |). 
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TABLE !—Values from Electrocardiograms of Horse, Taken at Rest and Following Exercise 


AURICULAR FIBRILLATION IN HORSES 49 


Average Average 
ventricular t-wave QRS QT (sec.) 
Date rate/min. rate/min. (sec.) average 
before 
2/2/54 exercise CR apex* 475 0.12 0.46 (var.) 
pe 
after 
exercise Ke 104 0.09 0.27 (var. 
1/9/54 CR apex 350 0.12 0.34 (war.) 


*In this bipolar lead, the right arm electrode is attached to the right foreleg and the left arm electrode 


over the cardiac appex. 


**This is a bipolar lead with one electrode (left arm) over the cardiac 


arm) just below the withers at the sixth intercostal space 
var variable 
therefore, it is clear that dilatation and 
hypertrophy were about equal in magnitude 
and perhaps had developed simultaneously. 
The endocardium of both atrioventricular 
valves and of both auricles showed irregu- 
lar, grayish opaque streaks. The left atrio- 
ventricular valve was noticeably roughened. 
Histological sections of various tis- 
sues exhibited the following pathological 
changes: liver, chronic congestion and cir- 
rhosis; kidney, nephrosis; heart, cloudy 
swelling; atrioventricular valves, fibrosis. 
The postmortem diagnosis was cardiac 
dilatation, hepatic cirrhosis, and ascites. 


DISCUSSION 


Although the incidence of auricular fibril- 
lation in horses can only be conjectured, 
the conclusion that it often goes unrecog- 
nized clinically is warranted. It rarely de- 
velops except in serious heart disease, and, 
since horses with this arrhythmia may be 
subiect to syncope, the imperativeness of 
adequate warning to owners and trainers is 
clear. In one of the cases previously re- 


TABLE 2—Measurements of Heart After the Method 
of Quiring and Baker’ 


Maximum values for 
Thoroughbred hearts 
given by Quiring and 


Measurement Value Baker** 


Fresh weight 7,100 Gm $.250 Gm 
Dry weight 6,400 Gm 4.5% Gm 
Surface area of ventricles 1,176 cm 1.209 om.’ 
Surface area of base 1,074 om $45 cm.’ 
Total surface area 2,250 om 1.724 om 
6.43 7.10 
Thickness of right ventricle 2.7 cm 2.0 cm 
Thickness of left ventricle 4.5 om 5.4 om 
Thickness of nght ventricle 
and papillary muscle 4.5 cm ‘4 om 
Thickness of left ventricle 
and papillary muscle $.5 cm 6.43 cm 
5 
*K —, where S is the surface area of the heart im 


om.? and W is the weight of the heart in grams 

**These values are the maximum for any given meas 
urement and are therefore taken from several different 
hearts. Thus the value for K was nor calculated from data 
um the chart 


apex and the other clectrode (right 


ported (case 3)' the horse apparently was 
permitted to enter a race, and in the case 
just described the animal was being trained 
over jumps at obvious risk to the rider's 
safety. 

Auricular fibrillation, like other abnormal 
arrhythmias, may develop under various 
circumstances and its significance depends 
on the severity of the underlying heart con 
dition. It can develop transiently, in ap 
parently otherwise normal] hearts, then 
disappear completely (case 4).' The diag 
nosis of auricular fibrillation should never 
be considered as complete, since the ar 
rhythmia is only a manifestation of some 
underlying cardiac abnormality. It is 
usually associated with serious heart dis 
ease so should be considered a grave prog 
nostic sign. Despite this, several cases have 
been reported in which the horse continued 
to perform useful work in the presence of 
the arrhythmia 

Clinical diagnosis of auricular fibrillation, 
without the aid of an electrocardiogram, 
may be based on the following criteria 
(1) an absolutely irregular heart rhythm, 
a series of rapid beats succeeded by pauses 
of varying duration which, in some cases, 
may last up to ten or fifteen seconds: (2) 
an elevated heart rate-however, in a few 
reported instances marked bradycardia, as 
low as 15 beats per minute has been en 
countered; (3) a “pulse deficit,” meaning a 
pulse rate which is slower than the audible 
heart beats, some contractions having 0+ 
curred before the ventricles have filled with 
sufficient blood to produce a_ palpable 
pulset; (4) occasional absence of the second 
heart sound, indicating insufficient blood in 
the ventricles at systole to open the pul 
monary and aortic valves; (5) absence of 
an audible auricular heart sound since the 
auricles are not contracting, whereas when 
the ventricles alone fail to contract, as in 


*This will diminish, of may even not occur, when the 


ventricular rate very slow 


+ 
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partial heart block, the auricular sound is 
audible in some horses**; (6) a pulse vary- 
ing in force from beat to beat; (7) heart 
sounds and any audible murmurs varying 
in intensity from beat to beat. 

In man, the treatment of auricular fibril- 
lation is usually based on quinidine sulfate 
and digitalis. In cases of long standing, and 
when congestive heart failure is present, 
digitalis is administered to slow the ven- 
tricular rate and thus effect compensation. 
Quinidine sulfate or drugs with similar 
action may then be used in an attempt to 
abolish the arrhythmia. In cases uncompli- 
cated by congestive heart failure, quinidine 
may be used initially. Sufficient data are 
not available for evaluation of medical 
treatment of this arrhythmia in horses, In 
the veterinary clinic of the University of 
Pennsylvania, 2 horses have been treated 
with quinidine sulfate. The arrhythmia 
was abolished in both, but while 1 animal 
remained improved, the other improved 
only temporarily and died of congestive 
heart failure nine days later even though 
the arrhythmia did not recur. In each case, 
a total of 90 Gm. of quinidine sulfate was 
administered orally in nine 10-Gm. doses 
given one hour apart. Quinidine is a cardiac 
depressant and, therefore, dangerous to em- 
ploy in the presence of congestive heart 
failure unless the failure can be attributed 
largely to the arrhythmia. 

In the case reported in this paper, the 
horse was not considered a suitable patient 
for quinidine therapy because of the evident 
cardiac enlargement and the nature of the 
animal's work, Even though the arrhythmia 
might have been abolished, the underlying 
heart condition was too serious to permit 
use of the animal as a hunter or jumper. 
Had he been doing light work and not a 
riding horse, the only danger in attempting 
to abolish the arrythmia would have been 
the possibility of causing congestive heart 
failure owing to the cardiac depressant 
action of quinidine. However, experience 
with this drug in dogs with auricular fibril- 
lation indicates that even when congestive 


**In partial atrioventricular block in horses (as well as 
other species) the ventricles fail to contract at intervals. 
This occurs because the impulse from the auricles is not 
conduged to the ventricles. When this happens the auricles 
contract but ventricular contraction does not follow. At 
the time of this isolated auricular contraction a muffled 
sound may be heard in some cases. When this sound is 
heard the diagnosis of partial atrioventricular block is 
confirmed. 
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heart failure is precipitated it is transient 
and disappears when the medication is 
stopped. 

SUMMARY 

1) A new case of auricular fibrillation in 
the horse is described. 

2) The clinical significance of this ‘dis- 
order, especially in a riding horse, is dis- 
cussed and the importance of correct diag- 
nosis emphasized. 

3) Criteria for the clinical diagnosis of 
auricular fibrillation in horses without the 
aid of an electrocardiogram are presented. 

4) Therapy with quinidine sulfate is 
briefly discussed. 
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ACTH for Equine Laminitis 

A 12-year-old pony with typical laminitis 
affecting all four feet had a temperature 
of 104.5 F., pulse 84, and considerable heat 
in its feet. It was placed in a stall bedded 
with peat moss, its shoes were removed, 
and 50 I. U. of ACTH was injected intra- 


muscularly in the neck. In twenty-four 
hours the temperature and respiration were 
normal, the heat in its feet had subsided, 
and it moved freely. At this time 20 I. U. 
of ACTH was injected and in another 
twenty-four hours the pony was normal 
and remained so.—Vet. Rec., Oct. 9, 1954. 


Chronic exposure to carbon tetrachloride, 
a solvent, detergent, and fire extinguisher, 
can result in aplastic anemia.—J.Am.M.A., 
June 19, 1954. 
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What Is Your Diagnosis ? 
Radiograph Offered for Your Study and Diagnosis 


Because of the interest in veterinary radiology, the JOURNAL publishes this 
month, and will continue to do so for the next several issues, a case history and 
accompanying radiographs depicting a diagnostic problem. 


Make your diagnosis from the picture below — then turn the page > 


History—Several scattered nodules were seen on the skin of a middle-aged, male hound. Over a 

period of six months the number of lesions had increased. The nodules were slow-growing and when 

they reached approximately 1.5 cm. in diameter, a circumscribed ulcer appeared at the peak of the 

papule. The ulcers resisted all previous treatment and a serum-like exudate continued to oore and 
form crusts over the craters (fig. 2) 

The hound, when not hunting, was kept in the owner's backyard chained to a doghouse. The 
bedding of the doghouse was straw. The diet consisted of cracklings, cornbread, and meat scraps. 
The hound was in good health, hunted well, but had a chronic cough. A radiograph of 
the chest (fig. |) and a biopsy of the lesions (fig. 3) were ordered 
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Here Is the Diagnosis 
(Continued from preceding page) 


ae 


Fig. 5—Blastomyces found in the 


skin lesion. 


Fig. 4—The radiograph of 
the thorax shows the medi- 
astinal lymph nodes to be 
large and dense enough 
to show a distinct shadow. 
The lung fields are clear 
(trachea |, lymph nodes 
2, lung 3). 


Microscopic sections of the skin lesions 
yielded many organisms of blastomycosis 
When the public healih aspect of this case 
was explained, euthanasia was accepted. 

At necropsy, the lesions of the thorax 
were found to be limited to the mediastinal 
lymph nodes. This is a little unusual for 
blastomycosis because the lungs are usual- 
ly diffusely affected. The diagnosis was 
blastomycosis. 


This case was submitted by Drs. Ralph 
E. Witter, Alfred G. Schiller, C. C. Morrill, 
and D. D. Maksic of the School of Veter- 
inary Medicine, University of Illinois, 
Champaign. 


Our readers are invited to submit case 
histories, radiographs, and diagnoses of 
interesting cases which are suitable for 
publication. 
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Nitrate Poisoning in Cattle Due to Ingestion of 
Variegated Thistle, Silybum Marianum 


JOHN W. KENDRICK, D.V.M., M.S.; JOHN TUCKER, Ph.D.; 
S. ANDERSON PEOPLES, M.D. 


Davis, California 


VARIEGATED THISTLE (Silybum marianum), 
commonly called milk thistle or bull thistle, 
is widely distributed in California. In some 
areas, it is used in the mature stage as a 
winter feed. However, until the outbreak 
described in this paper occurred, it had not 
been incriminated in the United States as a 
poisonous plant. 

The variegated thistle is a herbaceous 
annual or biennial, 2 to 6 ft. in height, 
depending on moisture and fertility of the 
soil, and has an erect stem usually branched 
in the upper part. The large lower leaves 
are 12 to 24 in. long and half as wide, 
usually deeply lobed, with spiny margins. 
The upper leaf surface is mottled with a 
network of conspicuous white blotches. The 
single flower head that terminates each 
branch is purple, about 2 in. in diameter, 
and is armed with numerous stout spines 
(fig. 1). 

Poisoning of livestock by ingestion of plants 
that accumulate significant amounts of nitrate has 
been reported on several occasions.’ * Oat hay and 
pigweed (Amaranthus retroflexus) are among 
those mentioned. Sugar beets sprayed with 2,4-D 
developed concentrations equivalent to 1.8 to 8.77 
per cent potassium nitrate (KNO,).° A concentra 
tion of 1.5 per cent is considered the toxic level 
A recent survey in Queensland revealed that 55 
species of flowering plants, out of a total of S89 
tested, contained significant amounts of nitrate 
In a six-year period, 210 sheep and cattle and 
several horses in New South Wales died after eat 
ine variegated thistle.” 


THE OUTBREAK 


We were called on May 18, 1953, to a 
ranch in the vicinity of Davis to investigate 
the death of several yearling Shorthorn 
heifers. On arrival, 7 animals were found 
dead, 2 severely ill, and 51 apparently un- 
affected. The sick animals were down and 
both were exhibiting the following signs: 
cyanotic mucous membranes; pulse about 
150; respiration accelerated and labored; 
able to rise but weak and staggering; diar- 
rhea; and their urine was colorless and was 


From the School of Veterinary Medicine (Kendrick and 
Peoples) and the Department of Botany (Tucker), Uni 
versity of California, Davis 


voided frequently. One animal urinated 
small amounts four to five times in the 
fifteen minutes it was on its feet. A drawn 
sample of blood was a chocolate brown, The 
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Fig. —Variegated thistle, Silybum marianum 


provisional diagnosis was nitrate poisoning 
These 2 animals died within one-half hour 

The remaining animals were moved to a 
corral about 500 yards from the pasture 
Although apparently healthy, some had a 
diarrhea and as they were driven to the 
corral they dribbled small amounts of clear 
watery urine, However, they did not stag 
ger nor show any indication of tiring from 
the drive. A few animals were examined; 
their membranes were normal and the pulse 
rate and temperatures were slightly ele 
vated, All were maintained on hay for two 
days and then moved to a new pasture; no 
further deaths occurred 

Two animals were examined postmortem 
One that was dead on arrival had pale 
bluish mucous membranes, chocolate brown 
blood, moderate inflammation of the mucosa 
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of the abomasum, bloody fluid in the peri- 
cardial cavity, and a few petechiae on the 
epicardium. Another, which died while the 
clinician was present, showed a mild inflam- 
mation of the abomasum, fluid in the peri- 
cardial cavity, and chocolate-colored blood. 


TABLE |—Results of Analysis of Thistle Leaves and 
Stems for Nitrate 
Per cent of nitrate 

Samples Leaves 

0.54 4.03 

2 2.61 10.4 

5 0.12 0.53 

4 trace trace 

5 trace trace 
trace 
trace 
trace 
trace 
trace 


Stems 


6 trace 
7 trace 
0.009 

trace 
10 trace 


*Nitrate analyses by Mr. Joseph E, Ruckman, Agronomy 
Division, University of California, Davis 


The animals involved in thig outbreak 
had been pastured for several months on 
120 acres of foxtail grass, “ripgut” grass, 
and milk thistle. The thistles in this pasture 
seemed stunted and were not over 3 ft. high. 
There was no evidence that any of these 
thistles had been eaten, The day before 
deaths occurred, a gate had been opened 
into an adjacent pasture with an area of 
about 1 acre where this milk thistle grew 
luxuriantly to a height of 6 ft. or more, the 
only vegetation in this area. 

In the morning, when the animals were 
found dead, the leaves had been eaten from 
the thistles over an area of about half an 
acre. Seven of the 9 animals lost were found 
within 50 yards of the thistle area and the 
other 2 were about 100 yards away. The 
rumen content of the 2 animals that were 
autopsied contained large amounts of 
thistle. Although many of the healthy ani- 
mals were in the vicinity, none were eating 
thistle. 

Blood, ingesta, plants from which the 
animals had eaten, and salt from a nearby 
trough were collected for laboratory exami- 
nation. Methemoglobin*® was found in the 
blood sample by a qualitative test. 

A quantitative test for nitrate ion gave 
the following results: plants, 0.13 per cent; 
abomasum contents, 0.09 per cent; rumen 
contents, 0.08 per cent; salt, 0.045 per cent. 

On May 24, as a second sample, 10 intact 
plants were collected from around the 
periphery of the eaten-over area, the stems 


*Methemoglobin determinations by Mr. Crawford Brown 
School of Veterinary Medicine, University of California 
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being cut 6 in. or less from the ground. 
They were selected from the taller, more 
luxuriant clumps. In each case, the leaves 
were removed and analyzed for nitrate 
separately from the stems. The results are 
shown in table 1. 

The diagnosis, nitrate poisoning due to 
ingestion of the milk thistle, was made 
since it was the only new feed available to 
the heifers, they had consumed large quan- 
tities of it, the deaths occurred soon after, 
and the immediate cause was methemoglo- 
binemia. That nitrate was found in the 
ingesta only in very low concentration can 
be explained by the mechanism of nitrate 
poisoning in which the nitrate is changed 
in the stomach to nitrite and this in turn 
is absorbed to convert hemoglobin to methe- 
moglobin. The remains of plants which had 
been partially eaten contained very low 
concentrations of nitrate. However, Gilbert 
et al.” stressed the extremely variable con- 
tent of nitrate from plant to plant at a 
single location due to variations in shading, 
availability of soil nitrogen, and flush of 
growth. Table 1 confirms this variability 
Apparently, the plants in the original sam- 
ple had, by chance, been of low content 
Confirmation of our diagnosis was also 
sought in a feeding experiment. 


FEEDING TRIAL 


Materials and Methods.—-Two trials were con- 
ducted, the first on May 28, the second on June 11, 
1953. In each experiment, approximately 30 tall 
plants with large succulent leaves were harvested 
from the same area as the samples reported in 
table 1 and were stored in the barn overnight be 
fore being fed. 

Trial 1.—Two Holstein-Friesian calves, each 
weighing approximately 200 lb., were labeled 17 
and N, and placed in a box stall, with all food 
except water withheld for twelve hours. At 9:00 
a.m., 10 of the suspected plants were placed in the 
stall with the calves. At 12:30, when all the leaves 
were eaten, 10 more plants were offered. At 4:30 
p.m., when most of the leaves again had been 
eaten, symptoms of poisoning appeared in calf N. 
It was tied away from the feed and treated with 20 
ce. of 4 per cent methylene blue. At 6:00 p.m., 
symptoms appeared in calf T, so the remaining 
thistles were removed and hay was offered, both 
calves eating it greedily. Blood samples had been 
taken periodically for examination for methemo- 
globin (graph 1) and the pulse and other signs 
recorded. It was not deemed necessary to kill the 
animals to arrive at a positive diagnosis, so the 
feeding was stopped as soon as the pulse in- 
creased and the blood turned brown. Both calves 
made uneventful recoveries. 
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Calf N 
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% Methemoglobin 


0 5 0 6& 20 2 0 5 0 1 20 2 
Time in hours 
Graph |—Results of the analysis for methemoglobin 
in calves fed thistles in trial |. 


Trial 2.—Two weeks later, the experiment was 
repeated. The same 2 calves were confined to a box 
stall and were fed mixed hay and ground barley 
for eighty-four hours or until twelve hours prior 
to the experimental feeding, when all feed was re- 
moved and sawdust was substituted for the straw 
liter. Nine of the suspected plants were fed at 
8:30 a.m.; 5 at noon; and 5 at 3:00 p.m. Little 
of the feed was consumed until afternoon and only 
about two-thirds of the leaves were eaten by 8:00 
p.m. when they were removed and hay was of- 
fered and greedily consumed. No treatment was 
Riven. 


NITRATE POISONING IN CATTLE 5f 


RESULTS 

The results of the analysis for methemo- 
globin determination, by the method of 
Evelyn and Malloy,’ are shown in graphs 1 
and 2. 

In trial 1, calf T reached a peak methe- 
moglobin concentration of 19.3 per cent and 
a pulse rate of 124 per minute in 13.75 
hours. Depression, frequent urination, and 
beginning diarrhea were also noticed at this 
time, but no appreciable change in the 
mucous membranes. Calf N, at twelve 
hours, had a peak methemoglobin of 20.7 
per cent, a pulse of 108, with frequent uri- 
nation and depression. At 23.5 hours, both 
calves had a pulse of 100, diarrhea, and 
polyuria, but a good appetite and attitude 
Also calf N, which had received the methy 
lene blue, had 7.0 per cent methemoglobin 
while calf T had 15.1 per cent methemo- 
globin. At 71.5 hours, the methemoglobin 
had fallen to zero (graph 1). 

Trial 2 was similarly conducted except 
that the calves were put in a stall four days 
prior to feeding and two methemoglobin 
determinations were made during this time. 
Both calves reached the peak concentration 
of methemoglobin at 11.5 hours, when calf 
T showed 54.6 per cent and calf N showed 
32.5 per cent, with their pulses being 146 
and 108, respectively. Frequent urination 
and a depressed attitude were evident 
Neither calf was treated and the methe- 
moglobin at 23.5 hours was 11.3 per cent 
for calf T and 10 per cent for calf N (graph 
2). 


Graph 2—Results of the 
analysis for methomoglobin 
in calves fed thistles in 
trial 2. 
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DISCUSSION 

Many things which may cause a methe- 
moglobinemia were not unequivocally elimi- 
nated so positive proof of nitrate poisoning 
was not established. However, the disease, 
as observed in the field, was reproduced in 
detail with the plants which apparently 
caused the outbreak, Nitrate poisoning has 
been definitely attributed to plant sources 
by Bradley, et al.. He made a water extract 
of oat hay containing high quantities of 
nitrate, which was divided in two parts and 
all nitrates were removed from one portion. 
When calves were drenched with these solu- 
tions, the 1 that received the untreated ex- 
tract developed methemoglobinemia while 
the 1 that received the nitrate-free extract 
remained healthy. In our experiments, the 
diagnosis of nitrate poisoning was based 
on the uniform appearance of a methemo- 
globinemia after feeding plants known to 
have a high nitrate content, frequent urina- 
tion, and increased pulse rate, all of which 
conform to the accepted symptomatology. 

In both trials, there was a relatively high 
pretreatment level of methemoglobin. In the 
first trial, the calves had been on pasture 
until the experiment began but in the sec- 
ond trial they were on mixed hay for four 
days. For the purpose of comparison, 20 
cows in an unrelated, normal herd were 
tested for methemoglobinuria, The average 
was 12.4 per cent + 1.84 per cent so it was 
concluded that cattle may normally have a 
mild methemoglobinemia. 


SUM MARY 

Nitrate poisoning of 9 of 60 heifers due 
to the ingestion of Silybum marianum (milk 
thistle, bull thistle, or variegated thistle ) 
on May 16, 1953, is reported. The primary 
postmortem finding was the chocolate- 
colored blood typical of methemoglobinemia. 
Thistles collected from the area contained 
high levels of nitrate. Symptoms of the 
disease were reproduced experimentally by 
feeding thistles harvested from the area on 
May 28, 1953, and June 11, 1955 
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A Test for Avian Lymphomatosis 

An enzyme activity test of the blood 
plasma of chickens, which was correctly 
positive in 40 of 42 cases of visceral lym- 
phomatosis, while being negative in 300 
healthy chickens, has been developed at the 
Regional Poultry Disease Laboratory at 
East Lansing, Mich. It will enhance re- 
search by identifying the disease in birds 
used for transmission or immunity studies. 
It might be used to indicate early develop- 
ment of the disease in market flocks. The 
visceral form of lymphomatosis is the most 
lethal, followed by the neural and ocular 
forms.—./. Agric. Res., Nov., 1954. 


Streptococcic Arthritis in Pigs 

When 2 of a litter of 12 pigs 10 weeks 
old were found showing symptoms of ar- 
thritis and meningitis, with a dazed appear- 
ance and temperatures of 105 F., both were 
able to stand and had normal temperatures 
in twenty-four hours after receiving crys- 
talline penicillin intramuscularly. Each was 
then given 4 cc. of duracillin and the next 
day were indistinguishable from the others. 
During the season, 90 per cent of the pigs 
in 19 litters were thus affected. When 
treated with 2 cc. of duracillin, repeated 
in twenty-four hours, all recovered. While 
a single treatment with the latter brought 
apparent recovery, relapses were frequent 
Vet. Rec., Oct. 9, 1954 


Psittacosis Control._Psittacosis has been 
eliminated from parakeet aviaries by in- 
jecting all the birds twice a day for four- 
teen days with aureomycin® or achro- 
mycin.—-Sci. News Letter, Nov. 6, 1954. 
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Salmonella Isolations from Dehydrated Dog Meals 


MILDRED M. GALTON, Sc.M.; MYRA HARLESS; A. V. HARDY, M.D. 


Jacksonville, Florida 


IN RECENT YEARS, evidence has accumulated 
on the prevalence of Salmonella infections 
in dogs. Of 1,626 normal dogs examined 
in Florida, 244 (15%) were positive.’ Fol- 
lowing the isolation of Salmonella from 70 
per cent of 40 dogs in one veterinary hos- 
pital, the source of infection was sought 
by bacteriological surveys of the environ- 
ment and foods. Salmonella were isolated 
from beef livers which served as the basic 
food in this hospital. These livers were 
obtained locally and included those rejected 
for human consumption. Brown’ reports 
that edible viscera rejected for human use 
in poultry-processing plants in California 
are commonly sold for use in commercial 
dog foods. Subsequent studies’* have re- 
vealed a high prevalence of Salmonella in 
the environment of abattoirs and in pork 
sausage. These findings have led to an 
investigation of the possible occurrence of 
these organisms in dehydrated commercial 
dog food. 

Samples of 19 brands of dog food were 
purchased on the retail market in sealed 
packages of 1- to 5-lb. each. Three addi- 
tional brands were available only in 100-lb 
sacks and samples of these were transferred 
to new paper bags from recently opened 
sacks. Information obtained from nine 
manufacturers indicated that meats for dog 
foods were obtained primarily from na- 
tionally known packing houses and render- 
ing plants. The samples for examination 
were obtained over a twelve-month period 
from different retail stores throughout the 
city, thus assuring a representative sam- 
pling of the products. The “tergitol tech- 
nique” devised for the examination of meat 
products* was used for this study. Exact- 
ing precautions were followed to prevent 
possible extraneous contamination 
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A total of 159 samples of dehydrated dog 
foods have been tested. Salmonella were 
isolated from 26 (26.5° ) of 98 samples 
of dog meal, but none were found in 54 
samples of pressed foods (dog “bones,” 
biscuit, flakes, kibbled products) or seven 
samples of dog “candy,” as shown in table 
1. Those products containing the largest 
known amounts of meat meal (12.5% to 
25.0% ) commonly yielded Salmonella. The 
two brands of dog meal which failed to 
yield Salmonella are sterilized at sufficient 
temperature and time to kill these organ 
isms. 

As with the sausage samples, cultures 
were examined in duplicate in the tetra 
thionate-tergitol enrichment. Of the first 
11 positive samples, nine yielded Salmo 
nella from one enrichment broth only. To 
determine whether added inoculums from 
a sample would yield added positive re 
actions, 30-Gm. portions from each of 52 
packages were inoculated into each of 15 
bottles containing 100 mil. of enrichment 
with tergitol added to the “sudsing point.” 


TABLE |—Salmonella in Dehydrated Dog Foods 
Posnive tor Salmonella 
Source No. examined (No.) (%) 


DOG MEAI 


Total 
PRESSED FOODS 


Total 
CANDY 
Total 


Grand total 


ai 
id 
Th 
1 4 69.2 ‘ 
2 16 4 41.4 
4 4 
is 4 14.4 
5 i 12.4 
6 4 5.0 
4 0.0 
9 i 44.4 
10 12 
ii 4 0 
24.45 I 
‘ 
14 10 
0 
1s ” 
18 0 
19 
0 
0 
is9 
(57) 
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Oft these samples examined by multiple 
inoculums, 15 (28.8%) were positive. Sal- 
monella organisms were isolated from only 
one of the 15 bottles in nine of the 15 posi- 
tive samples. Since this multiple sampling 


TABLE 2—Distribution of Salmonella Types in De- 
hydrated Dog Foods 


lype i 2 4 4 5 6 7 ” 9 Total 
S. anatum 2 2 1 5 
S. derby i i 1 1 ‘ 
S. typhimurium 2 1 i ‘ 
S. oranienburg i 2 i 4 
S. senftenberg i i i i 4 
S. montevideo 2 2 
S. bareilly i 2 
8S. cubana 2 2 
S. minnesota 2 
S. bredeney i i 
thompson 
S. tennessee i 
S. kentucky i 1 
S. panama 
S. lexington i 1 
S. newington i 1 
S. dlinow 1 1 
Total 

16 5 5 2 ! ‘ 4 2 47 
Total pos 

specimens 9 5 4 2 1 1 26 
Total 

Specimens 14 16 14 «#15 8 12 ! 2 4 


is not practical for volume work, larger in- 
oculums in proportionately large volumes 
of enrichment were tried. For this, 300 Gm, 
of the sample were placed into 1,500 ml. of 
enrichment in a 3-liter flask. After over- 
night incubation, the mixture was streaked 
on ten brilliant green agar plates. Of 20 
packages of dehydrated dog meals ex- 
amined by this method, three were positive; 
whereas, when multiple smaller inoculums 
were used, eight were positive. 

During this study, 17 Salmonella sero- 
types were isolated from commercial dog 
meal samples, All of these types, with the 
exception of Salmonella lexington, were 
obtained from dogs in Florida, and 15 of 
these were isolated from human beings. 
In an earlier study, S. lexington was found 
in swine. The distribution of Salmonella 
types is shown in table 2. 

The transmission of Salmonella organ- 
isms directly from animals and through 
food products to man is an important pub- 
lic health problem. The evidence presented 
suggests that commercially prepared animal 
foods may be an important source of in- 
fection. It is reasonable to hope that tech- 
niques in processing may be modified to 
eliminate these viable pathogens in the final 
product. 
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Outbreak of Pasteurella Mastitis 


In a herd of 20 low-producing cows in an 
unsanitary environment, 14 developed mas- 
titis in 30 quarters. The first sign, milk 
that filtered slowly, was followed in twenty- 
four hours by a slight swelling of the 
quarter, a drop in production, and yellowish 
viscid clots in the foremilk. In a few days, 
all the milk from the quarter was thick, 
viscid, and yellowish clots settled, leaving a 
watery supernatant fluid. Later, milk ceased 
in all quarters while atrophy and fibrosis 
developed in the infected quarters. No gen- 
eral symptoms were observed. All treatment 
was disappointing but streptomycin seemed 
the most effective of the antibiotics. The 
addition of hyaluronidase, streptokinase or 
streptodornase seemed of no value. An au- 
togenous bacterin of Pasteurella multocida 
was used but its value could not be assessed. 


Methionine for Ketosis in Ewes.—In 
France, 2 ewes in late pregnancy affected 
with ketosis were given daily intravenous 
injections of 0.15 to 0.225 gr. of methionine. 
The nervous symptoms disappeared com- 
pletely in 1 animal and the other was 
greatly improved.—Vet. Bull., Sept., 1954. 


Calf Cud Inoculation Ineffective.—At 
Cornell University, one half of 48 calves, 
isolated at 3 days of age, were given fresh 
cud from normal cows at 10, 15, and 20 days 
of age. It had little or no influence on their 
growth, scouring, rumen flora, or food pref- 
erences.—Farm Res., 20, April, 1954. 


The top Hereford bull at a Romeo, Mich., 
sale brought $85,500; 43 bulls averaged 
$3,349.—Breeders’ Stockman, Nov., 1954. 
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Brucellosis and net Sero- 
logical Test Results on Serums of 
Wisconsin Veterinarians 


E. V. MORSE, D.V.M., Ph.D.; VIRGINIA ALLEN, M.S.; 
G. WORLEY, Jr., M.D., Ph.D. 


Madison, Wisconsin 


Blood serum samples of 104 veterinarians 
were collected at the January, 1954, meet- 
ing of the Wisconsin Veterinary Medical 
Association at Milwaukee. 

For brucellosis, the plate- or rapid-agglu- 
tination test, employing 1:40, 1:80, ete., 
serum dilutions, was used, Duplicate tests 
were conducted, using the standard BAI 
plate antigen of Brucella and an antigen 
prepared by the State Laboratory of Hy- 
giene, which is routinely used for the diag- 
nosis of human brucellosis in this state. 

For leptospirosis, the tube, microscopic, 
agglutination-lysis test, using living anti- 
gens was employed with 1:10, 1:100, and 
1:10,000 serum dilutions. The serums were 
tested against the following leptospiral 
serotypes: Leptospira canicola, Leptospira 
icterohemorrhagiae, Leptospira pomona, 
Leptospira hebdomadis, Leptospira austra- 
lis A, Leptospira auatralis B, Leptospira 
okinawa, Leptospira bataviae, Leptospira 
grippotyphosa, Leptospira ballum and Lep- 
tospira autumnalis AB. 

The results of the serological tests are 
shown in table 1. 

Approximately 38 per cent of the serums 
had Brucella agglutinins. However, only 
one serum (1:160) gave a titer considered 
of diagnostic significance. A number of the 
veterinarians gave histories indicating “‘ac- 
cidents” which occurred while vaccinating 
calves with Brucella abortus, strain 19. This 
factor, as well as contact with infectious 
materials from cattle offers an explanation 
for the titers. 

Bovine and porcine L. pomona infections 
are prevalent in Wisconsin. Several of the 
veterinarians were known to have had con- 
tact with infected cattle. Positive reactions 
were observed with 11 serums,. Six reacted 
with one leptospiral antigen; three with 
two antigens, and two of the serums gave 
positive reactions with three antigens. The 
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TEST RESULTS ON SERUMS OF VETERINARIANS 


TABLE i—The Results of the Serological Tests on 
Wisconsin Veterinarians 
Anugen Titer No. of Serums 


Negative 
P*1:40 


Brucella 


canicola 


pomona 


. icterohemorrhagiac 
. Okinawa 
australis A PI 
.. hebdomadis Pi 
.. ballum 
. autumnalis AB PI 
1:10 
P incomplete of partial agglutination of Brucella 
antigen; **P 50 per cent agglutination of lysis of 
leptospiral antigen. All other titers read as complete 
(100%) agglutination of lysis, 


results indicate that these individuals had 
contact with one or more species of Lepto- 
spira. The most significant titers (1:100) 
were one each with L. canicola and L. po- 
mona; however, none of the veterinarians 
gave histories indicating leptospirosis 

Results of a recent leptospiral serological 
survey on samples from 148 Iowa veteri- 
narians indicated “past experience” on the 
part of 34 individuals with L. canicola and 
two persons with L. pomona.' 

Infections of human beings with L. po 
mona contracted from cattle or swine con- 
tinue to remain a rarity in the United 
States.’* This situation may be due, in part 
at least, to failure of its recognition. The 
disease produced by this serotype certainly 
represents a potential human health hazard 
but so far clinical evidence with laboratory 
confirmation has not been found in this 
state. 
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The sea otter eats about one third of its 
own weight every day._-Sci. News Letter, 
July 17, 1954. 
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A Case of Canine Tetanus 
W. E. BLAKE, D.V.M. 


Tampa, Florida 


This is a report of a case of tetanus in 
an 1l-month-old mixed breed bitch. When 
she was brought to us for an ovariohys- 
terectomy two weeks after having weaned 
a litter of puppies, no wounds were noticed 
nor was there a history of any. The surgery 
was performed, the incision healed by first 
intention, and the patient was discharged, 
apparently in good health, five days after 
the operation 


Fig. !—Eleven-month-old mised breed bitch with 
tetanus. 


Two days after discharge, she was re- 
turned for examination because of fre- 
quent vomiting. She had a normal tem- 
perature and no sign of stiffness at that 
time, Thinking that it was just a sim- 
ple digestive upset, due to the change from 
hospital to home food, a preparation was 
dispensed for treatment at home. 

Three days later, she was returned with 
a history of continued vomiting and “now 
has something wrong with her eyes.” Her 
temperature was still normal but exami- 
nation revealed an abnormally prominent 
membrana nictitans and a startling gross 
change in facial expression. The ears, which 
normally drooped were now standing up- 
right and were rigid. The skin between 
the ears lay in folds and the bases of the 
ears were pulled medially. The tension in 
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the skin of the head pulled the eyelids un- 
til the openings were mere slits. This pro- 
duced a foxlike expression which, on first 
observation, suggested rabies. The neck 
muscles were somewhat stiffened but other- 
wise mobility was not impaired. Complete 
trismus did not occur in this animal, al- 
though there was some slight difficulty in 
eating. 

Therapy consisted of tetanus antitoxin 
(10,000 units) intramuscularly and _ bar- 
biturates sufficient to relieve the muscle 
contractions. However, the stiffness ex- 
tended posteriorly, eventually producing 
the typical sawhorse attitude, even when 
she was lying down, which progressed un- 
til walking was impossible. 

Death occurred on the fifth day after 
definite tetanic symptoms were recognized 
(postoperative day 15). Panting and other 
signs of respiratory distress were promi- 
nent during the twenty-four hours preced- 
ing death. It is not known whether the in- 
fection entered through the surgical inci- 
sion or through some puncture wound that 
was not located 


Oral Vaccination for Newcastle 


Disease 

An attenuated Newcastle disease vac- 
cine Was given in the feed to 16 fowl 3 to 
6 months old; in the drinking water to 61, 
10 days to 2 months old; and a similar 
number of each age group were vaccinated 
intradermally. The protection afforded by 
the food method twelve days after vacci 
nation, as judged by the presence of titers 
in the serum, was slight whereas those 
vaccinated with drinking water were com- 
parable to those intradermally inoculated 

Vet. Bull., Oct., 1954. 


Cortisone, a Triple-Edged Sword 
Therapeutic agents are often thought 
of as double-edge swords, having good as 
well as bad effects. However, it is neces- 
sary to think of cortisone, and probably 
ACTH, as a triple-edged sword with the 
third edge being a series of delayed bad 
effects which may result in death months 
or even years after the drug is taken. This 
should not discourage the use of the drug 
when it is indicated but the dose should be 
minimal and discontinued as soon as possi- 
ble.—Ann. Allergy, Sept., 1954. 
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Succinylcholine in Tetanus in Man 
Since the muscular hypertonia of tetanus 
varies frequently and unpredictably, the 
dose of a muscle relaxant effective at times 
of convulsions may be sufficient to cause 
respiratory paralysis, necessitating artifi- 
cial respiration. Only a short-acting re- 
laxant such as succinylcholine can meet this 
extreme demand without the hazards of 
overdosage.—Brit. M. J., Sept. 18, 1954. 


Tetanus Immunity Oddities 

Tetanus is not an immunizing disease, 
one person having recovered from three 
attacks, and repeated accidental exposure 
does not confer active immunity. If given 
simultaneously, the antitoxin will interfere 
with the antigenic activity of the toxoid. 
An injection of 1,500 units of antitoxin 
gives a person a titratable immunity for 
two to three weeks, 10,000 units for six to 
ten weeks, and 100,000 units for eight to 
eleven weeks or more; therefore, toxoid 
should be delayed for such periods, Follow- 
ing one injection of toxoid, the second in- 
jection will complete the immunizing even 
if given several years later._./.Am.M.A., 
Oct. 2, 1954. 


Pitch Poisoning in Pigs 

Two weeks after a group of 12- to 14- 
week-old pigs had been housed in a new 
building, progressive unthriftiness devel- 
oped, A month later 4 had died; many had 
poor appetites, were emaciated, pot-bellied, 
and coughing but they had no diarrhea. 
Necropsy of 4 of the badly affected pigs 
revealed an enlarged, extremely friable 
liver with fibrinous strand on the surface, 
prominent lobules, and a mottled, mosaic 
pattern on the cut surface. A blood-stained 
fluid was found in the abdominal cavity 
and a straw-colored fluid in the pleural 
cavity. Similar pigs in other houses were 
normal. 

The floor of the new building was made 
of old railway ties leveled off with pitch, 
with evidence that the pigs had been eating 
the pitch. When this pitch was fed experi 
mentally to 5 other pigs, all developed sim- 
ilar lesions but 3, 60-lb. pigs each ate 0.38 
oz. per day for twenty-eight days without 
definite signs of poisoning while 2, weijh- 
ing 40 lb., were given 0.33 oz. per day for 
twelve days and developed mild symptoms. 
Vet. Rec., Oct. 23, 1954 
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Heredity and Swine Erysipelas 

Fortner (Germany) showed that different 
families of swine, when exposed to erysipe- 
las under identical conditions, reacted quite 
differently, some developing a mild form of 
the disease, others a fatal form. Subsequent 
generations reacted identically, indicating 
that resistance was inherited... Vet, Bull. 
Sept., 1954. 


Psittacosis Control by Antibiotics 


Psittacosis, or ornithosis, is now so 
widespread in such a variety of birds that 
there is little hope for its eradication. In 
order to eliminate infection and establish 
disease-free flocks, an expensive, tedious 
experiment was undertaken in California 
under the supervision of Dr. Karl F. Meyer 
Several flocks of parakeets and one of 
pigeons were injected twice daily (the 
pigeons three times daily) for fourteen 
to twenty-five days with one of the tetra 
cycline group of antibiotics. Three to six 
weeks later, when some of the treated birds 
were killed and found to be negative for 
virus, they were moved to clean quarters 
to be used as breeders. The treatment cost 
about 20 cents per bird but the testing 
was much more costly. The infection-free 
offspring are especially susceptible, so rigid 
precautions are necessary to prevent rein 
fection. Such a method might be used on 
birds before they are imported into the 
United States.._All Peta Magazine., Nov., 


1954 


Amehic Infections in Dogs.—From 143 
fecal specimens taken directly from the 
rectums of apparently healthy dogs in Ten 
nessee, Entameba histolytica was cultured 
from 12, Escherichia coli from two, and 
Endolimax nana from one specimen, Cysts 
of ameba are seldom passed in the feces of 
dogs and trophozoite forms are passed only 
in small numbers.Vet. Bull., Oct., 1954 


New Synthetic Hormones for Arthritis 

Two partially synthetic drugs, metacor- 
tandralone and metacortandrosin, appear to 
be three to four times more potent than 
cortisone, without increased side effects 
Neither steroid is heralded as a cure for 
arthritis but they appear to be better than 
those now available.Sci. News Letter, 
Nov. 18, 1954. 
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Trace Minerals in Cattle Rations 

A question often asked by cattlemen is, 
“Should trace minerals be added to cattle 
rations?” Research conducted at the Ohio 
and Kansas agricultural experiment sta- 
tions indicates that the answer depends on 
the quality of the roughage fed and also the 
soil on which the roughage is grown. In 
research at Ohio’ a larger number of ani- 
mals were used in the investigation, where- 
as at Kansas fewer animals were used 
but a detailed study of the blood and tissues 
was made. 

The Ohio workers found that a trace 
mineral supplement increased the weight 
gains of steers fed a poor quality of hay 
(late-cut timothy hay exposed to the 
weather). The Kansas workers found that 
exposing prairie hay to abundant rainfall, 
after cutting, lowered the quality so that 
trace mineral supplementation improved 
the general appearance and hair of cattle 
and also increased the size of their eryth- 
rocytes (the mean corpuscular volume). The 
latter is obtained by dividing the volume of 
packed erythrocytes (ml.) in 1,000 ml. of 
blood by the total number of erythro- 
cytes/cu. mm. of blood expressed in mil- 
lions. This change was produced primarily 
by an increase in the volume of packed 
erythrocytes. When 2 lb. of alfalfa hay per 
head were fed daily, no significant change 
in the blood picture was obtained by feeding 
the trace minerals. In another experiment,’ 
Kansas workers found no improvement in 
growth or in the blood picture after feeding 
trace minerals to cattle that had been fed 
well-cured wheat straw for six months as 
the only roughage. This investigation is 
being continued for another six months. 

On the basis of these investigations, one 
should recommend the addition of trace 
minerals to cattle rations when roughages 
lowered in quality by weather conditions 
are fed. A universal mineral mixture that 
can be fed free-choice consists of 32 per 
cent steamed bone meal, 32 per cent ground 
limestone, 32 per cent iodized salt, and 4 
per cent trace mineral mixture containing 
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iron, copper, cobalt, zinc, and manganese. 
The iodized salt and the trace mineral mix- 
ture may be replaced with a comparable 
quantity of trace mineralized salt. In the 
event a well-cured legume hay is being fed, 
the trace minerals and ground limestone 
can be eliminated from the mineral supple- 
ment. It is important to feed the supple- 
ment free-choice and in “loose” form pro- 
tected from rain. The feeding of minerals 
in block form should be discouraged since 
the animals spend too much time licking 
salt and usually do not get enough to supply 
their needs.—Melvin J. Swenson, D.V.M., 
Dennis D. Goetach, D.V.M., G. K, L. Under- 
bjerg, D.V.M., Department of Physiology, 
School of Veterinary Medicine, Kansas 
State College, Manhattan. 
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Animal Fats in Feeds Increasing 

In two years, the rate of use of animal 
fats by the feed industry has increased 
from an annual rate of 10,000 lb. to 250 
million lb. The industry now takes about 25 
per cent of the animal fat surplus which 
was created largely by the use of synthetic 
detergents in the soap industry. 

The feed industry has had to learn how 
to handle fats in feed processing; the in- 
creased use may continue as long as the 
cost is less than approximately three times 
that of corn. It is used chiefly in poultry 
feeds. Since animals generally regulate their 
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eating by its caloric contents, fats must 
be limited or they will get the necessary 
calories while eating an insufficient amount 
of vitamins, proteins, and other compo- 
nents.—J. Agric. and Food Chem., Nov. 10, 
1954. 


Opinions on Dairy Calf Feeding 
Ten dairymen from seven widely scat- 
tered states answered questions on feeding 
dairy calves in Hoard’s Dairyman (Oct. 10, 
1954) as follows: 
Q.—How long are calves fed whole milk? 
A.—Ten to ninety days, average five weeks. 
Q.—When do calves start eating grain? 
A.—One week [3 started them earlier by plac- 
ing grain in the calves’ mouths after each 
feeding} 
Q.—Do you favor the feeding of antibiotics? 
A.—Never used (5); no benefit (1); controls 
scours (4). 
Q.—-What vitamins are fed? 
A.—None (8); A, plus yeast (1); A plus D (1). 
Q.—-What minerals are fed? 
A.—None (2); bonemeal (2); trace minerals 
(3); commercial mixtures (4). 
Q.—What is done with the extra colostrum ? 
A.—Not used (4); fed to older calves (4); 
stored (2). 
Q.—How is scours controlled ? 
A.—Portable pens moved weekly (1); sanitation 
and clean bedding (3); air conditioning 
(1); limiting the feeding (5); feeding anti- 
biotics (2); giving sulfonamides (2); in- 
jecting penicillin (1); using bacterin (1). 


Pseudovitamin B,,.—-Microbially active 
compounds known as pseudovitamin B,,, 
“an not be differentiated from vitamin B,, 
by microbial assay or by spectrophotomet- 
ric assay, but they have no affect upon 
animal growth. One commercial APF prod- 
uct was found to contain only the pseudo- 
vitamin B,,.—J. Agric. and Food Chem., 
July 21, 1954. 


Cobalt Deficiency in Ruminants 

Cobalt deficiency, investigated in New 
Hampshire since 1944, was about twice as 
prevalent in calves and heifers as in milk 
cows. Sheep and goats were usually more 
severely affected than cattle. Signs in- 
cluded poor appetite, gnawing wood, consti- 
pation, rough coat, scaly skin, loss of hair, 
unsteady gait, and decreased milk flow. 
Cobalt sulfate given therapeutically pro- 
duced a favorable response in 153 of 204 
herds treated. 


In a controlled experiment, every animal 
on a low cobalt ration developed deficiency. 
The cobalt-supplemented animals ate five 
times more concentrate, six times more 
hay, and drank twice as much water as the 
animals on a low cobalt ration but they 
gained seven times as much and produced 
about 160 per cent more wool. The defi- 
ciency has been eliminated by using 1 Ib. 
of cobalt sulfate in 225 tons of feed._Am. 
Feed Mfg. Nutr. Abstr., Nov., 1954. 


Vampire Bat Distribution in Mexico 

Vampire bats of the genera Desmodus 
and Diphyella are reservoirs of paralytic 
rabies of cattle. Desmodus species are pres- 
ent in 17 of Mexico’s 31 states while the 
Diphyella species are less widely distrib- 
uted. In regions where they are common, 
it is recommended that wire screeng be 
placed on farm building and that the places 
where cattle congregate at night be lighted. 
The majority of bats on the American 
continent are harmless and useful.-Vet. 
Bull., Oct., 1954. 


Botulism Outbreak in Mink 

In October, 1954, botulism was diagnosed 
as the cause of death of 4,643 mink in five 
herds (4 in Wisconsin, 1 in Illinois), ap- 
parently due to a common shipment of 
whale meat which had been imported in a 
frozen state. In one herd of 4,000 mink, 
3,350 died. Dr. G. R. Hartsough, director of 
Great Lakes Ranch Service, supervised the 
treatment of that herd. In two herds, many 
deaths occurred within twenty-four hours 
of the first feeding of this whale meat. In 
others, it was as long as seven to fourteen 
days before death occurred. 

In spite of the fact that the feed was 
immediately and completely removed and 
that, in several herds all of the animals 
were immediately given botulinus antitoxin, 
losses continued for eight days. The anti- 
toxin seemed to have therapeutic value in 
one herd but none in two herds, even though 
repeated doses were given. Penicillin given 
in three herds was of questionable value 
whereas forced feeding was credited with 
saving many animals in three of the herds, 
none in one herd. Kits seemed to be more 
susceptible than adults._-Am. Fur Breeder, 
Nov., 1954. 
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EDITORIAL 


An Analysis of Veterinary Medical Education as 
It Applies to the Southern Regional Area 


The Southern Regional Education Board 
in 1952 established a 20-man commission on 
veterinary education in the south, The in- 
teresting and comprehensive report of this 
commission is contained in an attractive 
bulletin.” 

The preface, written by C. H. Bostian, 
chancellor, North Carolina State College, 
Raleigh, points out the value of continued 
and expanded public relations and public 
information programs. To illustrate this 
point, he states: “Despite the growing in- 
terest of the public, I believe that the full 
story of the services which the veterinary 
profession renders society is not yet gen- 
erally known;” also “Its greatest useful- 
ness depends on full public understanding 
of the basic importance of animal health 
to our economy.” 

The Board's analysis of the status of 
veterinary medicine in the 14 states in the 
Southern Regional Education Compact re- 
veals that there were 3,247 active veteri- 
nary personnel in the area in 1954, an in- 
crease of about 27 per cent in four years. 
About 63 per cent were in practice, devoting 
“about 70 per cent of their practice time 
with the economically significant animals” 
and poultry, and 30 per cent to pet animals. 
Over one half are graduates of the five 
southern schools,** 66.3 per cent of whom 
are in practice and 3.3 per cent in teaching 
or research, Of those from nonregional 
schools, about 41.2 per cent are practicing 
and 6.4 per cent teaching or doing research. 

Since the average age of the southern 
area veterinarians is relatively low, about 
36 years, the present replacement needs 
should be about 105 per year. The five 
schools are graduating about 200 per year. 
However, measured by the ratio of veteri- 
narians to farm operators, the South would 
seem to have relatively inadequate veteri- 

* Veterinary Education in the South’ obtainable through 
the Southern Regional Educational Board, 830 W. Peach- 
tree St., N.W., Ga 

**Alabama Polytechnic losticute 


Oklahoma A. & M_ College, Texas 
Tuskegee Institute 


University of Georgia, 
A. & M. College, 


nary service as compared to other agricul- 
tural regions, but on a basis of veterinari- 
ans per unit of value of livestock this in- 
adequacy is less evident. Other factors 
which indicate that the region is not yet 
saturated with veterinarians are the poten- 
tial for a greatly increased livestock popula- 
tion and the prevalence of certain animal 
diseases due to a climate favorable for the 
latter. 

Nevertheless, it is indicated that the 
“South has reached the point at which it 
may turn its interest from the establish- 
ment of additional schools to the develop- 
ment of graduate education and research in 
veterinary medicine.”” At present, the re- 
gional schools are relatively unprepared for 
graduate work so students must go to in- 
stitutions where problems peculiar to the 
South may not be appreciated. Whereas in 
1954 there were 26 graduate students in the 
five southern schools, there were 120 in the 
five other schools with the most graduate 
students. At present “the total research 
budget of the five non-southern schools is 
about the same as the total budget of the 
southern ones.” 

Therefore, the Commission recommends: 

1) That the south increase the cooperative use 
and development of its five schools of veterinary 
medicine rather than establish any new school, at 
least within the next five years. 

2) The immediate expansion of facilities for 
training research personnel in the veterinary sci- 
ences. In particular, we feel that graduate educa- 
tion in these sciences should be developed at the 
southern veterinary schools and that adequate fel 
lowships should be provided to attract able stu- 
dents 

4) The development of a region-wide program 
of research in animal health and veterinary diag- 
nostic services by appropriate public and private 
agencies. The costliness of research, particularly 
with large animals, implies interstate and regional 
services are more ap 

individual states and 


diagnostic 


developed by 


cooperation ; 
propriately 
institutions 
4) That the Southern Regional Educational 
Board, working with this commission, explore the 
desirability and practicality of a thorough study 
to determine measures for future needs for veteri- 
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mary services in order that plans for the develop- 
ment of veterinary education, research, and exten- 
sion services in the South may be made on the 
soundest possible basis. 

The part of the report which deals spe- 
cifically with the veterinary profession in 
the South might well serve as a pattern for 
other regional groups in appraising the 
adequacy of veterinary service in their 
respective regions. 

The conclusion of this Commission was 
that the problems of animal health in the 
South clearly warrant the investment of 
large sums of public money in: (1) the 
training of research scientists in the vari- 
ous aspects of animal health; (2) the train- 
ing of veterinary practitioners; (3) the 
training of technicians and instructors nec- 
essary to conduct an expanded research and 
education program; (4) the construction 
and operation of research facilities; and 
(5) the expansion of extension education. 

These recommendations, while they apply 
to the southern states, have nationwide ap- 
plication. 


A Challenge to the Profession 

In times of stress, groups tend to forget 
their minor differences and to unite to face 
the issue. Better group cooperation usually 
results, however, from a sense of responsi- 
bility created without stress, The success 
of the pending nationwide livestock disease 
eradication program hinges on the leader- 
ship and support that only the veterinary 
profession can provide. 

That this country has been made the 
safest place in the world to raise livestock 
stems from the long-time realization that 
the cost of ridding our livestock popula- 
tions of infectious diseases is far less than 
the losses that accrue as a result of their 
presence. Our profession has always been 
a prime force in developing and continual- 
ly advancing this philosophy. 

However, other economic considerations 
play an important role in accomplishing 
this objective. The question, “Who should 
bear the cost of disease eradication?” has 
not been completely resolved. Without at- 
tempting to debate this point, it is obvious 
that disease eradication programs do pro- 
ceed with far greater rapidity when suffi- 
cient appropriated funds are available to 
help defray the losses experienced by 
livestock owners in such programs. 

The action of the Eighty-Third Congress 
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in allotting $30 million for brucellosis 
eradication programs for the next two 
years removes one of the economic blocks 
to eradication of this important livestock 
disease, but the finding of funds is only 
one phase of the total effort. Marshalling 
sufficient manpower to conduct a vigorous 
campaign lies ahead, and it is in this area 
that the veterinary profession of our coun- 
try needs to respond. 

Neither the federal government nor the 
states are planning to increase their regu- 
lar full-time forces for this job, nor should 
they be encouraged to do so, Steps toward 
the mobilization into this program of the 
enormous service capacity of the private 
practitioner on a basis that it is economi- 
cally sound for all concerned are in order 
and should proceed rapidly. 

It is as impractical to develop one sfngle 
plan for practitioner participation ag it 
is to assume that conditions do not vary 
from one section of the country to another, 
Therefore, plans must be patterned to fit 
the local situation 

Now is the time for practicing veteri- 
narians and state and federal officials to 
sit down and work out mutually acceptable 
programs which will make it possible for 
practicing veterinarians to carry out the 
work which must be done before regula- 
tory officials can certify areas as brucel 
losis-free 

If “Brucellosis Eradication Is a Chal- 
lenge to Be Met” (see JOURNAL, June, 
1951), it is only a challenge to our abilities 
to organize our ranks, our capacity to co 
operate within our profession and with 
others, and our willingness to fulfill recog- 
nized obligations 


International Sheep Dog Trials 

The first International Supreme Cham- 
pionship Sheep Dog Trial held at Olney, IIL, 
Sept. 16-18, 1954, found 28 dogs from sev 
eral states and Canada competing. Twelve 
of these Border Collies survived the pre- 
liminary tests of gathering, driving, and 
penning 3 sheep each. The trials were held 
for three days, starting shortly after day- 
break and thousands of people were pres- 
ent each moring to watch these intelligent 
dogs work. “Rock,” owned by Mr. Allen 
of McLeansboro, Ill, won the championship 
award.Sheep Breeder, Nov., 1954. 
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Effisct of Age and Pregnancy on Ovine 
Blood Protein Fractions 

Five ewes were bled weekly throughout the en- 
tire gestation period and blood serum-albumin, 
blood serum-globulin, and blood serum-protein 
levels were determined by a chemical method. 
Statistical analysis of the results revealed a sig- 
nificant lowering of the serum-globulin which was 
most apparent during the latter half of gestation. 
Blood serum and albumin levels dropped during 
the first half but recovered to original levels by 
term. Weekly sampling of 6 lambs for ten con- 
secutive weeks revealed a significant rise in blood 
serumglobulin during this period in 43 of the 6. 
No change was apparent in blood serum-albumin. 
Mother-lamb comparison was analyzed and it was 
found that the ewes had significantly higher levels 
of serum-globulin and total protein but not al- 
bumin.—-{J. 8. Dunlap and W. M. Dickson: The 
Effect of Age and Pregnancy on Ovine Blood Pro- 
tein Fractions, Am. J. Vet. Res., 16, (Jan., 1955). 
In press.) 


Rhabdomyosarcoma in a Dog 

Malignant tumors of striated muscle origin 
(rhabdomyosarcoma) are relatively rare. In this 
case of an 8-year-old male English Setter, the tu- 
mor appeared on the left hind leg in the region of 
the stifle, and there was generalized metastasis to 
the lungs, liver, spleen, kidneys, mediastinal lymph 
nodes, and adrenal glands. A review of the litera- 
ture shows that striated muscle tumors are rare. 
The article gives a review of the limited number 
of cases reported in the literature.—-{Gordon W or- 
ley, Jr., M.D., and John R. Gorham, DV.M.: The 
Comparative Pathology of Rhabdomyosarcoma with 
a Report of a Case in a Dog. Am J. Path., 30, 
(1954); 837-849.} 
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Experimental Therapy for Brucellosis 

It was found that abortion could be produced 
in guinea pigs by injection of pure cultures of 
Vibrio fetus during the fifth or sixth week of 
pregnancy. The microorganism could be cultured 
from 63 per cent of these animals, The daily injec- 
tion of 30 mg. of dihydrostreptomycin for four 
days following injection would prevent abortion. 
The microorganism could not be isolated from 
the treated guinea pigs. Treatment with arsenicals 
had no beneficial effect. In cows, the intrauterine 
administration of dihydrostreptomycin (1 Gm.) 
and penicillin (250,000 units) appeared to have no 


deleterious effect, but the beneficial effect could 
not be assessed. Application of streptomycin oint- 
ment to the penis appeared to be of value in pre- 
venting transmission of vibriosis by a bull.—{O. 
Garm, H. Hoff, and O. Skjerven: Kurative beban- 
dlingsforsok av Vibriose. (Experiments on Ther- 
apy of Vibriosi * »rd. Vet.-med., 5, June, 
1953): 401-416.} 


Diagnosis of Carriers (Bulls) of Vibrio Fetus 

The diagnosis of Vibrio fetus in apparently 
healthy bulls was accomplished by inseminating 
heifers which were subsequently examined by 
biopsy and culture. Because this procedure is ex- 
pensive, the author used female guinea pigs in 
which estrus was produced by the injection of 
250 units of estradiol benzoate in animals about 70 
days old. Three days after injection of the hor- 
mone, the guinea pigs were given 0.2 ml. of in- 
oculum intravaginally and again given 250 units of 
estradiol. In five days, the guinea pigs were killed 
and the uteri removed aseptically, divided into five 
or more pieces, and each piece placed in Szabo's 
medium and incubated under CO, at 37 C. for 
ten days. Three pure cultures of V. fetus, as well 
as semen from a known carrier bull and semen 
from 6 suspected bulls, were used in 2 to 6 
guinea pigs, respectively, and in heifers. 
There was agreement between the results of the 
guinea pig inoculation and the heifer inoculation. 
However, not all of the guinea pigs in each 
series developed the infection. It may be necessary, 
therefore, to use a minimum of 6 guinea pigs for 
each specimen. Further studies are being made to 
improve the procedure.‘ H. C. Alder: Diagnosis 
of Vibrio Fetus Carrier Bulls by Intravaginal In- 
oculation of, Guinea Pigs. Nord. Vet-med., 5, 
(June, 1953): 454-459.}-—A.G.K. 


Diagnosis of Infectious Anemia in Horses 

The complement-fixation method, modified by 
Altara, Serra, and Guarini for the diagnosis of 
infectious anemia in horses, has been subjected 
to a critical test. On account of the results of these 
investigations, the authors can not confirm Altara, 
Serra, and Guarini's opinion that the complement- 
fixation method recommended by these investiga- 
tors is suitable for the diagnosis of infectious 
anemia in horses. On the contrary, the authors con- 
sider that its use causes diagnostic errors. The 
phenomenon which these workers considered a 
specific complement-fixation has apparently noth- 
ing to do with an antibody-antigen reaction but 
is due to nonspecific factors. Normal serums with 
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anemia antigen, or infectious anemia serums with 
spleen extract from a normal horse, in fact showed 
the same phenomenon of delay of the hemolysis as 
infectious anemia serums with infectious anemia 
antigen. An explanation of this phenomenon is 
given.—{E. Lehnert and P. Viriden: Critical Re- 
marks to the Complement-Fixation Method Modi- 
fied by Altara, Serra, and Guarini for the Diagno- 
sis of Infectious Anemia in Horses. Nordisk. Vet.- 
med., 6, 1954.}— AUTHORS’ ABSTRACT. 


Use of ACTH in Acetonemia 


This report covers the treatment of 5 dairy 
cows with puerperal acetonemia, using 150 units 
of ACTH. Blood chemistry determinations showed 
a slight elevation of blood glucose in 3 cows, 
while 2 showed no increase. Within three days, all 
those showing the elevation had lowered levels, 
though not as low as the initial values. 

From a clinical viewpoint, 2 cows recovered, 1 of 
which was treated before any signs of clinical 
ketosis developed. The author states that the dos- 
age employed may have been too small.—{D. 
Talsma: Traitement de l'acétose puerpérale de la 
vache par l'hormone adréno-cortictrope (ACTH). 
Analyse critique de Rec. méd. vét. (Sept., 1954): 
586.}—R.F.V 


Deodorizing Action of Chlorophyll 


In a controlled experiment, a 10 per cent 
aqueous solution of chlorophyll was placed io 
contact with the fumes of methylmercaptan, ether, 
beer, and perfumes for twelve hours up to one 
month. There was no apparent reduction in the 
intensity of the odors 

In another experiment in human subjects, 400 
to 1,600 er. of chlorophyll daily did not cause any 
reduction of the natural odor of urine, feces, or 
perspiration. It is concluded that chlorophyll has 
little action in eliminating natural odors.—{G. 
Bazille: La chlorophylle posséde-t-ella la “vertu 
désodorisante”? Presse méd., 61, (Dec. 19, 1953): 


Proceedings, Second Asian Conference of 
the International Office of Epizootics 

Following are excerpts from the proceedings pf 
the Asian Conference of the International Office 
of Epizootics, held in Bangkok, Feb. 13-20, 1954. 

Rinder pest.—Several vaccine preparations are 
used in Asia for rinderpest. 

In Iran, formolized tissue vaccines are prepared 
by the Delpy technique (1926). This vaccine is 
now prepared with saponin as an adjuvant and has 
been used very successfully, the immunity lasting 
at least two years. 

In Iran, modified virus (goat and lapinized) 
vaccines have not proved as satisfactory as in- 
activated vaccine. 

Modified virus vaccines are not without danger 
in countries where there are many animals which 
are carriers of hematazemia. 
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Laos, Cambodia, and Viet-Nam use an inac- 
tivated vaccine with aluminum hydroxide. 

Goat virus is used successfully in Pakistan, 
Burma, and Thailand. Lapinized virus is employed 
in Japan and Korea and its use is spreading in 
Asia and in countries where the goat virus causes 
too severe reactions. Lapinized virus may be con 
sidered safe after the one-hundreth passage 

Dr. J. R. Hudson has passed the lapinized virus 
through pigs and has found it satisfactory, The 
pig yields 800 doses 

The Pasteur Institutes of Japan, Viet-Nam, and 
Cambodia, and the Indian Veterinary Institutes 
are studying lapinized and lapinized-avianized 
rinderpest viruses 

Pasteurellosis.—Pasteurellosis (hemorrhagic sep 
ticemia) is prevalent in Pakistan, India, and In 
donesia. In Japan, this disease has been eradicated 

Several vaccines are used to combat this dis 
ease. In India, an inactivated vaccine has been pre 
pared at the Mukteswar Institute, Which conveys 
protection for a short time. Recently, in Burma 
and Thailand, an improved vaccine, prepared by 
Dr Bain from virulent cultures, using mineral oil 
and lanolin as adjuvants, has been used success- 
fully. 

In Iran, a vaccine prepared according to the 
method of Dr. Delpy, 19438, has given satisfactory 
results. This vacccine is prepared from selected 
virulent strains suspended in saponin solution 
which causes antilysis and acts as an adjuvant. 
Antilysis may also be accomplished by the use of 
distilled water and aluminum hydroxide substi 
tuted as an adjuvant. This vaccine produces a long 
period of immunity 

A commission was appointed to study pasteurel 
losis and the technique of preparing vaccines 

Foot-and-Mouth In Afghanistan, Iran, 
and Pakistan, foot-and-mouth disease is prevalent ; 
all three types of virus (O, H, and C) have 
been encountered. An imported polyvalent vaccine 
has been used in India. In Thailand, type A has 
been recognized since 1931. Cattle for export are 
vaccinated with Frenkel’s vaccine 

In Indonesia, the production of Frenkel's vac 
cine is being started in Djakarta 

Hoe Cholera.—The simultaneous virus-serum 
method is considered too dangerous and was never 
much used in Asian countries 

From 1928 to 1951, a formolized vaccine pre 
pared according to the method of Terakado in 
Japan and of Jactot in Nhatrang has been widely 
used. Rubber latex is used as an adjuvant with the 
Jactot vaccine. Associated vaccines for hog cholera, 
pasteurellosis, and have facilitated 
the control of these three diseases 

Since 1951, crystal vaccines have 
used extensively 

Recently, rabbit vaccines have been used in 
Formosa. Freshly prepared rovac has given satis- 
factory results 

Adaptation of lapinized virus to the goat has 
been tried by Dr. J. FE. Lancaster of F.A.O. These 
experiments are being continued.—{Bull. Off. 
Internat. des Epizoot., 41, (1954): p. 651-717, 
Prench; pp. 718-748, English. }—].PS. 
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BOOKS AND REPORTS 


Artificial Breeding and Livestock 
Improvement 

The author has attempted to cover the general 
field of reproductive physiology, artificial insemi- 
nation, infertility, dystocia, dairy cattle selection, 
and description in simple, nontechnical 
language. In some sections, he has succeeded ad 
mirably. A chapter on “How w Pick a Good 
Dairy Cow” is based on a University of Illinois 
circular and the original authors were well-in- 
formed. The breeds of cattle, sheep, and swine 
commonly found in the United States are briefly 
but adequately described. Unfortunately, taken as 
a whole, the book is superficial and sometimes in- 
accurate to the point of being misleading rather 
than “comprehensive and authoritative’ as the 
cover would lead the unwary to believe. 

For instance, “gilts usually reach sex maturity at 
three to five months.” Also, a good dairy cow 
“must have internal glands that give forth enough 
of the proper hormones so as to convert the food 
elements into milk of good quality.” Or in dis- 
cussing inheritance, “when both the males and the 
females in a group of animals carry the same 
inheritance, they really breed true. Such is the 
case with most purebreds.”” Would that it were 
true! In a book on artificial insemination, why 
leave out all reference to this technique in dis- 
cussing bovine trichomoniasis? Is it wise to tell 
a cattle breeder that “fertility is an inherited char- 
acteristic just like milk production, color of coat, 
or body conformation,” or that “the ease with 
which a female first becomes pregnant” foretells 
her breeding capacity. To state that “When an 
animal is young all the secretions of the pituitary 
gland are used up in promoting the animal's 
growth” is, unfortunately, simplification at the ex 
pense of accuracy 

The reader must be forgiven his confusion 
when he reads—'to determine pregnancy early 
a gestation period it to reach in 
to the rectum and feel the fetus in a horn of 
the uterus’ (p. 89), followed by, “the fetus itself 
cannot be felt in early pregnancy” (p. 90), 
then (p. 188), “there is no way to tell when 
cows are safely with calf or when calves can be 
expected.” 


breed 


Directors of artificial breeding programs may 
be surprised to learn that “proving of bulls will 
probably be done in herds owned by artificial 
breeding organizations. It will not be necessary to 
use dairymen's cows for experimental purposes.” 
They may also be surprised by the implications 
that, “The daughters of proved sires in service 
by organized semen producers are averaging . 
nearly double the production average of American 
milk cows.” Does the author mean to suggest that 
the difference can be attributed to artificial breed- 
ing? Organized artificial breeding is doing a good 
job but not that good 

The book is well bound and profusely illus- 
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trated. There are seventeen pictures illustrating 
the breeds of sheep, an equal number clarifying 
the chapter on “what to do in difficult calving,” 
and many more, some of which bear a relationship 
to the caption under them. The book would have 
benefited by more detailed references to sources 
of information. However, it would require more 
than references to make this a creditable book.— 
{Artificial Breeding and Livestock Improvement. 
By G. W. Stamm, 304 pages. Ulustrated. Windsor 
Press. Chicago, Ul. 1954. Price $3.50.}—J. A. 
HENDERSON. 


Microbiology of Meats 

A revised and enlarged third edition of Dr. L. 
B. Jensen's book, “Microbiology of Meats,” was 
recently released. This edition contains 6 chapters 
of completely new material, and the other nine 
chapters have been thoroughly revised. The initial 
chapter is a fascinating introduction and history 
of the foundation of food. Probably no other 
writer has so consistently traced the effect of food 
habits on civilization. This chapter could well ap- 
pear in the popular press. 

The text discusses the bacteriology of cured 
meats and the effects of curing ingredients on 
bacteria in meat; the bacteriology of green dis- 
coloration: comminuted meats; antemortem and 
postmortem studies on the bacteriology of normal 
tissues of swine; the microbiology of beef; the 
microbiology of bacon; microbial aspects of ice, 
freezing, and freezer storage; the action of micro- 
organisms on fats; organoleptic problems of micro- 
biological origin; bacterial spores in canned 
meats; gaseous fermentation in meat products by 
the genus Bacillus; storage of canned and pack- 
aged meats; and the bacteriology of spices, sugar, 
paper, and wood as they affect meat products. 

Each page is footnoted with appropriate refer- 
ences, several hundred references being given. 

The tremendous advances in food bacteriology 
in the last ten years have made it difficult for 
the meat processor to keep up with the literature. 
Dr. Jensen should be complimented on the thor- 
oughness of the references and the complete cov- 
erage of the literature. His interpretation of the 
implications of the research makes this 
book extremely valuable to the meat plant oper- 
ator and the regulatory officials concerned 

The last chapter, “A Summary of Bacterial Food 
Poisoning and Care of Foods,” refers the reader 
to the 1949 edition of “Food Poisoning” by G. M. 
Dack and the third edition (1950) by E. B. Dew- 
berry. It is adequate to call attention to these 
problems but does not attempt to cover the field.— 
{Microbiology of Meats. By L. B. Jensen. 422 
pages. The Garrard Press, Champaign, Ul. 1954. 
Price $6.00.}—C. H. PALS and P. J. BRANDLY. 
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The price of the 
“Manual of Infertility and Artificial Insemination 
$5 not $4.50 as stated in the review 

in Cattle” (reviewed in JOURNAL, Dec.: 494) is 


Correction in Book Price. 
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THE NEWS 


Minneapolis Is 1955 Convention City " 
Ninety-Second Annual Meeting—Aug. 15-18, 1955 


Committee on Local Arrangements Selected—Housing Bureau Will 
Handle Hotel Reservations 


, Minneapolis which, with St. Paul, comprises roster of officers, chairmen, and chairwomen wl 
the far-famed Twin Cities of Minnesota, will be will be responsible for various aspects of local 
the site of the 1955 annual sessions of the AVMA arrangements. The roster tollows 
It is the hub of an extensive transporation net Committee on Local Arrangements es 
- work for the upper Middlewest and the North : 
west and over 5,000 veterinarians are within a 1955 Convention ae 
0-mile radius. It is within a few hours by air COFFICERS 
of every corner of the country and can be reached General Charman. Dr. Fred W. Gehrman, Mu 
by rail from those corners in from twenty-four neapolis ‘Z 
to thirty-six hours Vice-General Charrman.—Dr. H. C. H. Kernkamp 
Because of its accessibility and the large num St. Paul 
ber of veterinarians within easy travel distance, General Secretar) Dr. B. S. Pomeroy, St. Paul 
it is certain that the attendance at Minneapolis Fx Officio —Dr. W. L. Boyd, St. Paul 
in 1955 will set an all-time high for AVMA Ex ‘Officio —Dr. C. F. Schlotthauver, Rochester ue Br 
conventions. The present record is 3,516, held 
by the 1953 session in Toronto; Minneapolis is 
expected to better this figure by at least 500 Iiumni Dinners.—Dr. Fred C. Driver, St. Paul sees 
Entertamment——Dr. George lacoln, Minne hy. 
Loca COMMITTEE ORGANIZED apolis Fa 
Veterinarians selected by the host organization, Exhibits —Dr. James N. Karcher, Minneapolis , 
the Minnesota State Veterinary Medical Society, Garages, Parking, and Airports.—-Dr. ¢ H 
got a start on some of their convention plans as Schlauderaff, Red Wing . 
early as last July and recently completed the Golf Tournament.—Dr. D. S. Steele, Minneapolis ; 
; 
j 


ar? 
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The Minneapolis Municipal Auditorium where the general sessions and section meetings of the AVMA 
Ninety-Second Annual Meeting will be held Aug. 15-18, 1955. The exhibits will also be d splayed 
in the Auditorium. 
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Hotels and Housing. —Dr. C. M. Penticuff, Ir., Publicity. —Mrs. George G. Hartle, Minneapol*s 


Minneapolis Mrs. John N. Campbell, St. Paul 

Meeting Rooms and kquipment.—Dr. Henry J Reception and Hospitality—Mrs. Paul L. Nelson, 
Griffiths, St. Paul Minneapolis 

Publictty and Public Relations —Dr. George G Mrs. L. R. Phipps, Winnebago 


Hartle, Minneapolis Information.—Mrs. D. E. Trump, Owatonna 
Reception and Hospitality —Dr. R. Fenstermacher, Mrs. James N. Karcher, Minneapolis 


St. Paul Sub-T eenagers.—Mrs. John P. Arnold, White Bear 
Registration and Information —Dr. George F Mrs, H. H. Hovt. St. Paul 


‘ler, S aul 
HOH St. Paul Tea.—Mrs. H. C. H. Kernkamp, St. Paul 
Mrs. B. S. Pomeroy, St. Paul 


Teenagers —Mrs. FE. H. Gloss, Gaylord 
Mrs. W. G. Andberg, Anoka 


Women’s Activities 
General Charman.—Mrs. Robert A. Merrill, St 


Paul Housing Bureau to 
Co-Vice Chairman.—Mrs. W. L. Boyd, St. Paul Hore RESERVATIONS 
CoVice Chairman.--Mrs Henry | Schwert 
mann, New Ulm The Minneapolis Convention and Visitors Bu 


Secretary.—Mrs Donald B. Palmer, Wayzata reau will operate a housing bureau in cooperation 


with the Local Committee. This bureau will re 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 


ceive all reservation requests, process them, and 


Luncheon.—Mrs. C. F. Schlotthauer, Rochester 
Mrs. George FE. Jacobi, Minneapolis (Continued on page 72) 


Aerial view of downtown Minneapolis, showing Municipal Auditorium in left foreground and Mis- 

sissippi River in background. 


Ly 


fff Yews From Washington ff 


The regular draft and the doctor dralt, 
both a part of the Universal Military 
Training and Service Act, expire July 1. 
1955. Secretary of Defense Charles Wil- 
son disclosed, in a recent press confer 
ence, that the administration wants the 
regular draft extended four years. No 
statement was made concerning the posi- 
tion of the Department of Defense on ex 
tension of the doctor draft. The talk is that 
the administration will ask that either the 
present doctor draft law be extended or 
provisions be included in a rewritten 
basic draft bill that will assure procure 
ment of doctors for the Armed Forces 
The administration plans relative to the 
doctor draft are expected momentarily 

Secretary Wilson also announced that 
Conuress will be asked to enact legisla 
tion for readjusting and increasing the 
pay of the members of the military serv- 
ices, establishing a system of universal 
military training, and overhaul and 
strenathen the reserve forces. The pay 
program would provide for selective rath 
er than across-the-board increases by 
rewarding long-service men and tech 

cialists. Regarding the basic 


the program, there have 
stimates by different 
which will be 


6b per 


n ) s of ‘ientists and 
scholar has held that research and 
study grants from philanthrory organ 
izations are not taxable. 7 

ses a 195! finding 


of Internal Revenue, holds that 


he 


the 
jyifts and therefore not 
ch. Previous to this decision 


were regarded as income, and 


@ 


Bureau of Customs has granted a 


45-day extension of time within which to 
complete return of the Charolais cattle to 
Mexico. This extension was granted to 
permit completion of negotiations al 
ready under way. A ninety-day exten 
sion had been requested earlier and re 
fused. It was the opinion of Customs that 
the 45-day extension should be granted 
in view of the progress of the negotia 
tions reported to that Bureau. Presum 
ably, if the cattle have not been returned 
by the time the extension expires, court 
action will be instituted to accomplish 
final disposition (see JOURNAL, Oct 
1954: 336) 

Unless something unforeseen occur: 
between the time this item was written 
(Dec. 7) and Dec. 31, 1954, Mexico will 
be declared free of foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease on the latter date, thus bringing t 
a conclusion the campaign conducted 
operatively py tne United States and 
Mexico to eradicate the disease. With the 
lifting of the border quarantine it should 


be noted, however, that importation of 


cattle into the United States will be re 
stricted to shipments from the nine north 
ern state { Mexico lich have beer 
free of the disease 
~ * * 
Revised position classification stand- 
ards for veterinary positions have been 


. 


ypproved by the ! ivil Service Con 


inder w 
the new 
erinary 
velopment: 
a in 
be taken | 


AVMA Office Address in Washington 


Brig. General James A. McCallam (Ret.) 
Room 109, 1507 M Street, N.W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 
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(Continued from page 70) 


send out confirmations, A special form for reserva 
tions will be published in the February Journal 
and months 


succeeding issues for several 


MUNIciIPAL Aupirorium Witt House Sessions 


It should be noted that the Hotel Radisson is 
not included amony the hotels which have allocated 
rooms for the convention. Since the Minneapolis 
will be held in the Municipal Audi 
Radisson will be headquarters for 
sessions of the AVMA Board of 
Board, House of Repre 
and other groups. Con 
allocated by the 
housing Association 
officers, board members, section officers, delegates, 
exhibitors, and others who should be accommodated 
there. Reservations at the Radisson 
dled entirely by the AVMA 
Chicago and not by the 
Minneapolis 


convention 
tormm, the 
preconvention 
Governors, Executive 
sentatives, committees, 
sequently, the bloc of 


will be 


rooms 


Radisson used for 


han 
office in 
turean in 


will be 
central 
Housing 


Watcu Furure Issues 


In succeeding months, the JourNaL will carry 
stories about Minneapolis and Minnesota, includ 
ing vacation opportunities in the “Land of 10,000 
Lakes” and the upper Middlewest, the many points 
of interest that may be visited, and transportation 
facilities. Because of its central 
the AVMA will not sponsor any 
nection with the 1955 convention 


rather location, 


fours m con 


Veterinarian Wanted by Guam Government 


The government of the Island of Guam has a 


vacancy for a veterinarian to be employed in its 
department of agriculture, on a contract basis, to 


carry on work in connection with a program of 


ammal development, disease control, and research 


and also, later, to 


Supervise meat imspection 
program. The individual selected for the position 


will play a major role in developing the animal 


husbandry part of the whole program 
The Guam government specifies that the appli 
cant be a graduate of an 


varied 


and 
practice ot 
a vetermarian already licensed 
in the States is preferred 


approved school 


should have experience in the 


veterinary medicine : 


The salary authorized is $5,720 per annum to 
which 25 per cent, or $1,430, is added as territorial 
post differential total 
$7,150. The handled on a 
contract basis 
The 


cost ot 


making a annual salary of 


position ts two-year 
mutual 
transporta 
effects to 


employment upon 


subject to renewal upon 
full 
personal and household 
and return to point of 
completion of employment 
Annual leave of thirty days is provided but the 
employee is requested to hold his leave until his 
contract is completed ; if the contract is terminated, 


agreement 
tron, 


government pays 


Guam 


he is reimbursed for the accumulated leave; if he 
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renews his contract, he 1s allowed a transportation 


paid, two to three month trip to recruit- 


ment before beginning the new contract 


point 


(;uam government 


month, imeluding 


Housing is provided by the 
at rentals from $25 to $50 per 


utilities: these rates are subject to revision 
Any interested 


with Mr. Charles M 


personnel, Government of 


STUDENT CHAPTER ACTIVITIES 


For copy deadline, see “Among the 
States and Provinces” 


veterinarian should communicate 
Earl, Ir., 


(,uam, 


acting director of 


Agana, (suam 


California Chapter.—The activities of the 
University of California Student Chapter of 
the AVMA got off to a start September 29 with 
the annual smoker 

Dean Donald E. Jasper welcomed the 
class and then introduced chairmen of the de 
partment who, in turn, introduced the various 
their departments. The students 
themselves, giving their class 
A social get together followed 


new 


members of 
then introduced 
and home town 
the meeting 

The first business meeting was held October 
6, with Dr. J. E. Stuart of the California Bureau 
of Animal Industry, as the featured speaker 
After his interesting discussion, a business 
session was held at which the following officers 
were installed. William Bayliss, president; 
William Rushworth, president-elect; Alex Knia- 
zeff, vice-president; Glenn Reck, secretary; and 
Henry Evers, treasurer. President Bayliss gave 
a report as student representative to the AVMA 
convention in Seattle 

October 19 was movie night for the Chapter 
mastitis, the use of 
mange in dogs 


and motion 


phenothiazine, and demodecti 


pictures on 


were shown 

At the November 3 meeting, Dr. R. B. Frater, 
Elk Grove, was the guest speaker. President 
Bayliss then reported on the trip that he, Dean 
Jasper, and Ray Bloom had made to the Lederle 
laboratories at Pearl River, N. Y., as guests of 
the Lederle Company 

The California Chapter schedules two meet- 
ings per month. A meeting with 
speakers scheduled for the first Wednesday of 
each month and a movie night the third Tues 


business 


day of each month 


s/GLENN Reck, Secretary 

Georgia Chapter.—The University of Georgia 
Student Chapter of the AVMA is nearing 100 
per cent membership and have interesting pro- 
grams planned for the entire school year 

We deeply regret the loss of one of 
freshmen, Donald McKinney of Vienna, Ga., 
who was killed in an accident on 
Nov. 13, 1954. He had pledged to Omega Tau 
Fraternity liked very much by 


our 
automobile 
and 


Sigma was 


ae 
» 
* 
: 
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all his classmates. His injuries were thought to 
be slight but he died of a cerebral hemorrhage 

a few hours after the accident 
S/HERMAN WESTMORELAND, Secretary 

eee 

Chapter.—The Iowa State College Stu 
dent Chapter of the AVMA opened its fall 
program with a banquet at which Dr. A. H. 


Left to right—Jim Creel, student chapter president, 
Billi Stover, Dick Baum, Dick Houck, Dean |. A. 
Merchant, Dr. A. H. Quin, Dr. J. H. Jensen, Col- 

lege provost, Carl DeZeevw, and Marvin Mitchell. 


Quin, president of the AVMA, was guest 
speaker. Dean I. A. Merchant, Division of 
Veterinary Medicine, presented the Borden 
Scholarship, an annual award of $300, to 
Murray Fowler, senior who maintained the 
highest scholastic record in his class for three 
years. Dean Merchant also introduced the fac- 
ulty and members of the freshman class 

On October 16, during lowa State's home 
coming, the Chapter sponsored the annual lunch- 
eon for graduates of the veterinary division 

Robert McClure, representative to the AVMA 
convention in Seattle, reported on that meeting, 
October 27, and Dr. L. Meyer Jones, Depart 
ment of Physiology and Pharmacology, spoke 
of his experiences while attending a Fulbright 
lectureship last year in Vienna 

s/Kerra T. Jounson, Publicity Chairman 
* 

Minnesota Chapter.—The University of Min- 
nesota Student Chapter of the AVMA started 
the new school year successfully with approxi- 
mately 90 per cent of the students as members 

The annual fall smoker was held October 
16, at which time each freshman student was 
introduced to chapter members by an upper 
classman. Dean W. T. S. Thorp welcomed 
the new students and introduced the members 
of the faculty and staf 

On October 16, a studént-alumni-faculty 
picnic was held in Como Park: following the 


picnic, all attended the Illinois-Minnesota foot 


hall 

At the November 10 meeting, in conjunction 
with Phi Zeta (honorary veterinary fraternity) 
the Chapter members heard Dr. Frank C. 
Mann, emeritus professor of surgery, Mayo 
Foundation, speak on experimental research 
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and progress im veterinary and medical science 

The Christmas party, on December 4, was 
an evening to remembered, as students, 
faculty, and women’s auxiliary put on a pro 
gram of humorous skits. Refreshments and 
dancing tollowed the program 

s/LAwreNce H. Davis, Secretary 

Ohio Chapter... The total membership of the 
Ohio State University Student Chapter of the 
AVMA has reached 267, and faculty interest 
has increased as evidenced by greater attendance 
at the semimonthly meetings 

On November 3, Dr. Stanton Youngberg, for 
mer director of agriculture in the Philippines 
distinguished figure in rinderpest research, and 
ex-prisoner of war, was an unusual guest 
speaker. His presentation brought an unusual 
applause and many complimentary remarks 

The chapter officers for the 1954-1955 school 
year are: Everett Fleming, Jr, president; Joe 
Skaggs, president-elect; David Drenan_ vice 
president; W. Harold Davis, secretary; Carlton 
(. Stantorth, treasurer; Earl Weaver, program 
chairman; and representatives Robert Cope 
(senior), John Andreas (junior), Howard Ter 
rill (sophomore), and Howard Hartman (fresh 
than? 

As initiated by the Chapter, a committee has 
been appointed to draft plans for the establish 
ment of a student council for the College of 
Veterinary Medicine 

s/W. Harotp Davis, Secretary 


WOMEN'S AUXILIARY 


Student Loan Fund.-The following is a re 
port of the administration of the Student Loan 
Fund of the Women's Auxiliary to the AVMA 
for the period 1953-1954. The balance in the 
fund on Aug. 1, 1953, was $403.70 which was 
sufficient for one full loan 

At the final meeting of the Auxiliary execu 
tive board in Toronto, it was voted to cash our 
remaining bonds, which money was not re 
ceived until December, 1953 

An appeal for contributions was made to all 
atfihated auxilharies. During the period between 
August, 1953, and July. 1954, contributions were 
received from 28 auxiliaric It was these con 
tributions whicl made possible some of the 
loans granted early in the year, since but one 
loan was repaid before Dec. 31, 1953 

Since the annual meeting in Seattle, ten aux 
iliaries have made contributions, one loan has 
been repaid in full, and one partial payment 
made. One loan of $400 has been made and 
another for the same amount approved 

Before Aug. 1, 1955, more than $3,000 in 
outstanding note will be due This is the 
largest number of notes to come due in any 
one vear since the loan fund was established 

Not all notes are repaid when due Some 


‘ 
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make 
pay only We 
boys whenever possible but 
take advantage 
time to time, to 


the borrowers ask for extensions, 


the interest due 


times 
part payment, or 
always help these 
who 
from 


always those 
difficult 


such 


there are 

It has 
collect 
ceived the 
bergh, executive 


been 
instances, we have re 
of Dr. J. G. Harden 
AVMA, and 


veter 


notes In 
cooperation 
secretary of the 
various colleges, state 
and other interested parties 
which | was a 


the deans of the 
narians, attorneys, 

Last 
member, was appointed to study the changes 
and additions needed in the administration of 
the Student Fund. At a 
committee, | was authorized to consult a lawyer 
so that all would be legal and 
ethical. I consulted a friend who has had experi 
with funds. He freely 
and willingly of his time and knowledge at no 
He drafted all necessary form letters 
and suggested the following additions and 
changes which were accepted by the house of 
Seattle 


year, a committee ot 


Loan meeting of this 


proc edures 


ence college loan wave 


cost to us 


representatives at 


1) New notes which will assure collection 
of both principal and interest anywhere with 
out cost to us 

2) Financial 
requested 

3) Notice to be sent 
date principal and/or 

4) Tuition rate at 
tending to be added 
applicants state that 
pay tuition.) 

5) Wife of applicant, fellow students, and 
faculty members will be excluded as guaran 
tors 


statement of parents to be 


thirty days prior to 
interest will be due 
school applicant ts at 
to application. (Some 
loan is to be used to 


Dr. Hardenbergh feels that faculty members 


will welcome their exclusion as guarantors as 


they are frequently placed in an embarrassing 


position when requested to sign notes. A finan 


cial statement helps in selecting the neediest 


applicants when it becomes necessary to limit 


the number of loans, as was the case last year 


Che usual procedure is to consider applications 


in the order in which they are received 
All suggested 
the AVMA 


quote 


changes are first submitted to 
following 


from Dr 


approval 
letter 


ottice tor 


from a received 


Hardenbergh. “I have read with much interest 


letter 
student loan fund 


your and enclosures regarding operations 
of the 
the Auxiliary is justified in 


“In my opinion 


doing anything it can to check the actual finan 


cial needs of the students who apply for loans 
Che suggestions made by your lawyer are good 
that 


who 


Anything can be done to 
students 
that the 
and binding as that made 
I think that has 
im the that an 


not felt 


ones mnpress 


obtain loans the 


transaction is just as legal 


by a bank is desirable 


\uxihary 


been one of the weaknesses 


past in occasional student has 


particularly concerned about repaying 


his obligation.” 
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Applications are often received from students 
longer 
wives hav« 


whose G.|l. assistance 1s no available, 
from married students 
working but, for 


to continue to 


whose been 


various reasons, are unable 


do so, and from others whose 


home is no longer 
death 


appreciated 


financial assistance trom 


forthcoming due to illness or 


been was 


help has 


That our 
shown this year by a young man who included 


loan a $10 
that he 
make 
our 


in his check for repayment of his 
donation to our fund. Another wrote 
planned to be married and would 
sure that his wife member of 
auxiliary immediately 

It is evident that through the Student Loan 
Fund our auxiliary is helping to promote better 
public relations 


s/( Mrs 


soon 


became a 


Acrrep Marie Coomes, 
First Vice President 

Colorado Auxiliary.—The Women's Auxili 

ary to the Colorado Veterinary Medical Assoct- 

ation met in Denver on Sept. 23-25, 1954. The 

following officers were elected at this meeting 

Mrs. D. R. Makey, president; Mrs 

R. K. Anderson, Denver, vice-president; and 

Mrs. Lloyd C. Moss, Fort Collins, secretary 
treasurer 


s/( Mrs 


Greeley, 


C.) Moss, Secretary 
eee 
Pennsylvania Auxiliary. 


The Women's Aux 


Top row (left to right)—Mrs. J. G. Eagelman, treas- 
urer: Mrs. Vincent Ruth, retiring president; and Mrs 
B. J. Zackon, secretary. 

Bottom row—Mrs. Roy Hoffman, past president: Mrs. 
L. R. Richardson, president of the AVMA Women's 
Auxiliary: and Mrs. S. Scheidy, president, Women's 
Auxiliary to the state Association. 


hy 
. 
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iliary to the Pennsylvania State Veterinary 
Medical Association met in the Terrace Lounge 
of the Pocono Manor Inn, Oct. 14, 1954 

During the business session, the Auxiliary 
voted to donate $25 to the Iniversity of 
Pennsylvania Student Awards; $10 to the 
Student Loan Fund of the AVMA Auxiliary; 
and $25 to the AVMA Research Fund 

Mrs. Richardson, president of the Women's 
Auxiliary to the AVMA, then installed the 
following new officers: Mrs. S. Scheidy, Drexel 
Hill, president; Mrs. L. Krawitz, Philadelphia, 
president-elect 


s/Mrs. B. J. Zackon, Secretary 

West Virginia Auxiliary.—The annual busi 
ness meeting of the Women's Auxiliary to the 
West Virginia Veterinary Medical Association 
was held Oct. 31- Nov. 1, 1954, at the Morgan 

hotel in Morgantown 
rhe members enjoyed a Sunday afternoon 
concert at the School of Music and a banquet 
with their husbands Sunday evening. On Mon 
day, there was a conducted tour of the Uni 
versity of West Virginia, followed by a lunch 
eon and business session at which Mrs. Harry 
J. Fallon presided. Contributions were made to 
the Student Loan Fund and to the AVMA 
Research Fund. The following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: Mrs. Isaac M 
Maxwell, Lost Creek, president; Mrs 3. 3 
Spanabel, Fairmont, vice-president: and Mrs 
Jack Kincaid, Parkersburg, secretary-treasurer 
Mrs. J. R. Richardson, president of the national 


New officers of the Women's Auxiliary to the West 

Virginia Veterinary Medical Association: Mrs. Isaac 

M. Maxwell, president; Mrs. J. J. Spanabel, vice-pres 
ident; and Mrs. Jack Kincaid, secretary-treasurer. 


\uxiliary, gave an excellent review of its proj 
ects and aims, and Mrs. V. H. Miller, del 
gate, reported on the Seattle meeting 

Dr. John Slack, professor of the University of 
West Virginia, presented the plans and pros 


pects for the new medical school under con 


struction in Morgantowr 
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CANCELLATION of Retirement 


The Auxiliary was honored in having two 
officers of the national Auxiliary present, Mrs 
L. R. Richardson, president, and Mrs. Earl N 
Moore, president-elect 

s/( Mrs. V. H.) Fiowence Delegate 


U. S. GOVERNMENT 


Veterinary Personnel Changes... The follow 
ine changes in the force of veterinarians in 
the U.S.D.A Avricultural Research Service 
are reported as of Nov, 19, 1954 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 
Alexander G. M. Bruyns, Reno, Nev 
Joseph Caputi, Wichita, Kan 
Paul N. Holcomb, Jr., Helena, Mont 
Edward M. Joneschild, Helena. Mont 
Harry T. Larson, Madison, Wis 
Edgar D. McMurry, San Antonio, Texas 
Howard H. Reed, Ir. Denver, Colo 
Andrew F. Straughn, Ralemh, N. Car 
James Varady, Los Angeles, Calif 


CANCELLATION of Appointment 
William E. Keeler, Madison, Wis 


DEATH 
John 5S. Murray, Spokane, Wash 


MILITARY FURLOUGHS 


Millward L. Tierce, Jr., Fort Worth, Texas 
Harold A. Waters, New York, N.Y 


RESIGNATIONS 
William W. Brown, Jr., Phoenix, Anz 
Charles J. Coon, Sioux Falls, 8. Dak 
Richard W. Hughes, Beltsville) Md 
Leonard BE. Levine, Newark, N. J 
Robert Livongxa, Waterloo, lowa 
Wallace Mattson, Madison, Wis 
Carl F. Wells, Omaha, Neb 

Earl W. Youngblood, St. Lows, Mo 


RETIREMENTS 
William H. Frakes, Austin, Minn 
George W. Winkler, lndianapols, lod 


Earl W. Youngblood, St. Louis, Mo 


TRANSFERS 
Samuel J. Berger, from Providence, KR. 1, two lodian 
apolis, Ind 

Warren J. Comstock, from Providence, KR. Boston 
Mass 


Robert from Mexico City, Mex., wo Boston 


G 


Freel 


D. Griffin, trom tor Worth, Texas, to San Tran 
Calif 

Robert M. Holbert, trom Mexico Cuy, Mex to Salt 
Lake Cuty, Utah 

Robert P. Met oy Ir from Denver, Cole to Nampa 
Idaho 

Affleck J. MacGulvray, from Houstor Texas, to Albany 
N.Y 

Richard FE. Mou, from Oklahoma City, Okla... to Sacra 
memo, Cali 

Joseph S. Ruhe, from Little Rock Ark.. Houston 
Texas 

Harry W Schoening, trom Washington, D. ¢ 
Belowille, Md 

William J. Sullivan, from Providence, RB. 1, to Boston 
Mass 

Willard G. Walter, from Mason City, lowa, to Sioux 
Falls. S. Dak 

Oscar Watson, from Indianapolis, Ind to South 
St. Joseph, Mo 
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Harold E. Wilson, from Chicago, wo National 
Stockyards, 
RETURN from Military Furlough and Transter 

Harry B. Mitchell, from Salt Lake City, Utah, to Water- 


loo, lowa 


APPLICATIONS 


Applicants — Members of Constituent 
Associations 

In accordance with paragraph (b) of Sectston 2, Article 
X, of the Administrative By-Laws, as revised at the annual 
meeting of the House of Representatives, Aug. 18, 1951, im 
Milwaukee, Wis.. the names of applicants residing within 
the jurisdictional limets of the constituent associations shall 
be published once in the JOURNAI 

The following applicants have been certified as members 
of the constituent association that has jurisdiction over the 
area in which the applicant resides. This certification was 
made by the secretary of the constituent association im ac 
cordance with Section 2, Article X, of the Administrative 
By-Laws 


Bassinov, kowarp A 

No. Main St., Roxboro, N. Car 

D.V.M., Middlesex University, 1945 
R. | 

Alden, lowa 

D.V.M., lowa State College, 1949 
Canpone, Mauro 

615 N. Glebe Rad., Arlington, Va 

D).V.M., Middlesex University, 1945 
Epsrein, Epwin 

4877 Natural Bridge Ave., St. Louis, Mo 

D.V.M.. Middlesex University, 1944 
FRiepMAN, Paut 

Piney Forest Rd., Danville, Va 

D.V.M., Middlesex University, 1944 
(sLASOFER, SEYMOUR 

4504 Jefferson Ave, Newport News, Va 

D.V.M.. Middlesex University, 1943 
Cart B 

92 Prospect Park West, Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


Alfort National Veterinary College, 


1952 
Hiapyszevsky, M 
15 8th St, N. Calgary, Alta 
D.V.M., University of Leipzig, 1945 
Kavir, Artuur ¥ 
52 Lakeside Ave., Richmond, Va 
I). V.M., Middlesex University, 1946 
KowatczykK, TADEUSZ 
Department of Veterinary Science, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis 
D.V.M., Veterinary College of Hannover, Ger 
many, 1946 
KRaMeR, Fowarp \ 
3328 S. Claiborne Ave... New Orleans, La 
D.V.M.. Middlesex Umiversity, 1946 
Lirwack, MARTIN 
1425 Beaver Dam Kd., Raleigh, N. Car 
D.V.M.. Middlesex University, 1945 
Lortnc, MURRAY 
1441 Richmond Rd., Williamsburg, Va 
ID.V.M.. Middlesex University, 1944 


McGowan, Joun 

Box 1151, Ponoka, Alta 

1).V.M., Ontario Veterinary College, 1954 
McMicwart, Witttam 

410 Globe Building, St. Paul, Minn 

I).V.M., Colorado A. & M. College, 1935 
Makinson, Henry N 

Rt. 1, Box 1099, Pompano Beach, Fla 

D.V.M., Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 1949 
Newman, H. Carron 

tow 145, Merrifield, Va 

D.V.M., Middlesex University, 1944 
OLSON, Louis 

1227 22nd Ave., N. E., Minneapolis, Minn 

I). V.M., Chicago Veterinary College, 1914 
Parker, MANFRED 

Rt. 8, Fayetteville, Ark 

D.V.M., Middlesex University, 1944 
Parvey, 

8607 Brookshire Lane, University City, Mo 

1).V.M., Middlesex University, 1946 
Resnick, SAMUEL 

412 E. Glebe Rd., Alexandria, Va 

D.V_M., Middlesex University, 1945 
Reuser, H. W 

Veterinary Clinic, lowa State College, Ame 

lowa 

D.V.M., Ontario Veterinary College, 1944 
Rocers, Atvin G 

Smithfield, Va 

D.V.M., Middlesex University, 1944 
RoGcers, LesTer 

P. O. Box 8, Siler City, N. Car 

D.V.M.. Middlesex University, 1947 
Josern L 

tox 458, Hopewell, Va 

D.V.M., Middlesex University, 1943 
SIDEMAN, SIDNEY 

220 W. Johnson St., Philadelphia, Pa 

V.M.D., University of Pennsylvania, 1932 
Wittam H 

645 Walnut Lane, Harrisonburg, Va 

D.V.M., Texas A. & M. College, 1954 
Vine, Lours L 

P. O. Box 503, Chapel Hill, N. Car 

V.M Middlesex University, 1944 
Wentwortn, James 

410 Globe Bidge., St. Paul, Minn 

D.V.M., Kansas City Veterinary College, 1912 
Werrine, Danie. F 

410 Globe Bldg., St. Paul, Minn 

D.V.M.. lowa State College, 1940 
ZutLo, Eywarp A 

121 W. Central St., Natick, Mass 

D.V.M., Middlesex University, 1944 
Applicants — Not Members of Constituent 
Associations 


A.V.M.A 
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In accordance with paragraph (b) of Section 2, Article 


X, of the Administrative By-Laws, as revised at the 
nual meeting of the House of Representatives, Aug 


an- 
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1951, in Milwaukee, Wis., notice of all applications trom 
applicants residing outside of the jurisdictional limits of 
the constituent associations, and members of the Armed 
Forces, shall be published in the JOURNAL for two suc- 
cessive months. The first notice shall give the applicant's 


full mame, school, and year of graduation, post office 
address, and the names of his endorsers 


First Listing 
STONEBRAKER, 
1006 Cape Gloucester Ave. 
Barstow, Calif 
D.V.M., Kansas State College, 1944 
Vouchers: R. McNellis and G. W 


Wherry Housing, 


Coter 


Second Listing 

FLYNN, Joun T., 6332 Lindell Ave., Rivera, Calif 

Hancock, Samue. E., Jr, Office of the port 
Veterinarian, New Orleans Port of Embarkation, 
New Orleans, La 

Humperro, 2da 
12 & 13, Los Jardines de Fl 
Venezuela 

Waricur, Wittarp H., 6624 32nd Place, 
Washington, D. ¢ 


Avenida Entre Calles 
Valle, Caracas, 


N. W., 


1954 Graduate Applicants 

The following are graduates 
cently received their veterinary degree and who 
have applied for AVMA membership under the 
granted in the Administrative By 
Laws to members in good standing of student 
chapters. Applications from this senior 
classes not received in time for 
month will appear in later issues. An asterisk 
(*) 


who have re 


provision 


year's 
listing this 


after the name of a school indicates that 
all of this year’s graduates have made applica 
tion for membership 


First Listing 


Texas A. & M. College 
Ronatp D.. 

Idaho Falls, Idaho 

B. E. Alldredge and |. DD. Williams 


( ress 
tox 717, 


Vow hers 


Tuskegee Institute 
Jerrries, Rotanp S., D.V.M 
tox 8&7, Modesto, Calif 


Vouchers: M. V. Weathersby and G. W ( ooper. 


Second Listing 


University of California 


SHERMAN, Frepertick F., 28 Valley St. 
Pasadena, ( alif 
Tutema, Joun, D.V.M., 44848 N. Yucca Ave., 


Lancaster, Calif 


Colorado A. & M. College 
Worrr, A., D.V.M,, Rt. 1, 
Arvada, Colo 


Box 457 A 


University of Illinois 
Hemeroucu, Freperick B 
Jacksonville, Il 


D.V.M.. (9 Caldwell, 
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AMONG THE STATES AND 
PROVINCES 


The deadline for News copy is the 24th of the 
month, two months preceding the month of issue. 


Arizona 


Central Association Organized. (Officers of 
the recently organized Central Arizona Veteri 


nary Medical Association are Drs. E. R. Hin 
shaw, Buckeye, president; Bela Marriasy, Phoe 
nix, vice-president; and Frank Benton, Mesa 
secretary-treasurer The tollowing will serve 


on the board of directors: Drs. Donald Miller, 
Butler, Glendale 


association will meet the 


Phoenix; and L. N 
The new second 
Tuesday of each month 


Suarkey, Resident Secretary 


California 


Central Association. November 23, the 
Central California Veterinary Medical 
ation met in the Room of the 
Californian in Fresno 

he guest speakers were Drs. Edward Rhode, 
large animal clinician, and Ghery Pettit, small 
both of the School of Veter 
Davis 


Associ 


Hotel 


Cypress 


animal specialist 
inary Medicine, University of California 


N. Secretary 


Florida 


State Association...At the annual meeting 
of the Florida State Veterinary Medical Associ 
ation recently, the following officers were 


elected: Drs. Jack O. Knowles, Miami, presi 


New officers of the Florida Stete Veterinary Medica! 

Association are (left to right)—Drs. Jack O. Knowles 

president; Peter Roy, vice-president; Relph Porter 
Quincy, treasurer; and Robert Knowles, secretary. 


dent; Peter Roy, Jacksonville, vice-president 
Robert Knowles, Miami, secretary; and Ralph 
Porter, Quincy, treasurer 

The principal speakers were Drs. Wade O 
Brinker, School of Veterinary Medicine, Michi 
gan State College, East Lansing; D. F. Bunce, 
Armour Laboratories, Chicago; Joseph E 
Burnside, toxicologist, Georgia State Depart 
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Animal Diseases; W. R. Dennis, UU ni- 
H. L. Easter- 


ment ot 
versity of Florida, 
brooks, University of Connecticut, Storrs; J. E. 
Greene, School of Veterinary Medicine, Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute; M. P. Hines, di 
rector, North Carolina veterinary public health 
program; Robert Hollis, Abbott Veterinary 
Laboratories, Chicago; George T. Harrell, dean 
of the Medical School, University of Florida, 
Gainesville; and Virgil B. Robinson, l’itman 
Moore Co., Zionsville, Ind 


The business were 


Gainesville; 


Se SSIONS preceded by a 
members competing for 
Other highlights of 


Peters 


golf tournament, with 
trophies and other prizes 
the social agenda were a barbecue on St 
burg's Gulf Beach, accompanied by water ballet, 
and a full schedule of events for the Women's 


Auxiliary 


Hawaii 

Territorial Association.._[he annual meeting 
of the Hawaii Territorial Veterinary Association 
was held in Honolulu on Sept. 11, 1954 

he following speakers presented papers dur 
ing the scientific Drs. G. C. Folger, 
Lanikai; Ernest H. Willers, Honolulu; Wilson 
M. Pang, Honolulu; and John M. Gooch, Kane 

New officers of the 
son M. Pang, president; 
president; and Roy Harada, secretary-treasurer 

s/Witson M. Pane, 


Territorial Secretary 


sessions 


Wil 


vice 


Association are Drs 
John 


(,00ch, 


Resident 


Illinois 

Chicago Anti-Cruelty Society Enlarges Fa- 
cilities. Anti-Cruelty Society of Chicago, 
one of the leading organizations in the humane 
field in this country, celebrated the addition ot 
work with ani 
1954, 


new facilities for its charitable 


mals when it formally opened on Nov. 5, 


jour. A.V.M.A. 
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an annex to its 18-year-old building at 157 West 
Chicago. The addition is known 
as the Hulbert Memorial Annex and is named 
after the late Mrs. Emily D. Hulbert, long-time 
member and director of the Society, who left a 
generous to be used for constructing 
kennels and other facilities needed in the 


Grand Ave., 


bequest 
more 
Society's program 
The annex, which is shown at the left in the 
waiting 
new ken 


contains a new 


patients, 46 


drawing, 
charity clink 


architect's 
room tor 
and two isolation 
educational 


nels, extra facilities for cats 
wards. One floor is reserved for 
activities 

The Society was organized in 1899. Its man 
aging director is Mr. J. J. Shaffer, formerly of 
the AVMA staff, and its veterinary staff in 
cludes Dr. E. R. Maschgan, chief veterinarian, 
Dr. Jo Anne Schmidt, and two assistants 

Short Course in Poultry Diseases.—A 
course in poultry diseases, for graduate veteri 
2, 1954, at the College 
Illinois, 


short 


was held Dec 
Medicine, University of 


narians, 
of Veterinary 
Urbana 
Those who participated in the program were 
Drs. J. O. Alberts, L. E. Hanson, H. E. 
Rhoades, F. H. White, and P. B. Barto, of the 


faculty of the College of Veterinary Medicine 


Indiana 

Meeting on Brucellosis Control.Cn Nov. 3, 
1954, the following groups were represented ata 
brucellosis control 
Arlington, Va., 


called to discuss 

Drs. Asa Winter, 
Albany, N. Y., and A. A. John 
department ol state veteri 
Ralph and T. H. Phillips; 
Indiana Livestock Sanitary 
Directors of the Indiana 


meeting 
U.S.D.A., 


son, 


sarnes, 
Indianapolt: ; 
narian, Drs. D. i 
and others from the 


the Board of 


. 


Architect's drawing of the new annex to the facilities of Chicago's Anti-Cruelty Society. New addi- 
tion (left) adjoins the existing headquarters. 


‘ 
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State Veterinary Medical Association, State 
Board of Health, and the Indiana Farm Bureau 
This meeting proved profitable from the stand 
point of a better understanding among those 
necessarily interested in speeding up action to 
reduce the incidence of brucellosis. It was ap 
parent that there was a satisfactory agreement 
among those in attendance 
s/J. L. Kixmitter, Resident Secretary 
eee 
Central Association.—On November 3, the 
Central Indiana Veterinary Medical Associ 
ation met in Indianapolis and elected the fol 
lowing officers: Drs. J. L. Axby, Indianapolis, 
president; George Burch, New Augusta, vice 
president; and Larry Borst, Indianapolis, sec 
retary-treasurer 
The guest speaker at this program was Dr. 
Virgil Robinson of the pathological Pitman 
Moore Company, Zionsville. He spoke on his 
toplasmosis in the dog 
L. Resident Secretary 
eee 
Northeastern Association... Ihe Northeastern 
Indiana Veterinary Medical Association held 
its November 9 meeting in Angola. The guest 
speakers were Dr. P. R. Linton, of the State 
Veterinary Department, who spoke on brucel 
losis; and Dr. E. §. Weisner of Gorham, pres 
ident of the state Association 
New officers of this Association are Drs. H 
J. Walko, Bluffton, president; and E. V. Blume, 
Butler, secretary-treasurer 
s/J. L. Resident Secretary 
eee 
Ninth District Association.._C)n Oct. 29, 1954, 
the Ninth District (Ind.) Veterinary Medical 
Association met in Seymour to hear Dr. D. C. 
Wood of Greensburg discuss hormones and 
their practical application in large animals, prin 
cipally cattle 
Che following officers were elected: Drs. R 
S toren, Greenwood, president; and George 
W. Davis, Franklin, secretary-treasurer 
L. Resident Secretar 
eee 
Michiana Association.()n Oct. 14, 1954, the 
Michiana Veterinary Medical Association held 
its monthly meeting in the Hotel LaSalle 
South Bend, with a sizeable group in attendance 
Following the business meeting Dr. Henry 
Lidikay, Darlington, discussed problems en 
countered in large animal practice 
s/Paut W. Houcn, Secretar 
Tenth District Association. lhe Tenth Di 
trict (Ind.) Veterinary Medical Association was 
held in Greenheld on November 18. The guest 
speaker was Dr. T. B. Snodgrass of the Pitman 
Moore Laboratories, Zionsville, who spoke on 
polio vaccine and its production 
The new officers of this Association are Drs 
Robert Miller, Richmond, president; Frank Go 
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sett, Greenheld, vice-president; and Robert En 
sign, New Castle, secretary-treasurer 
L. Resident Secretary 
eee 
Wabash Valley Association...()n Nov. 17 
1954, the Wabash Valley Veterinary Medical 
Association met in Huntington to hear Dr. 
John Dick of the Fort Dodge Laboratories 
Fort Dodge, lowa, discuss diseases of swine 
Dr Dick illustrated his talk with slides 
New officers of this Association are Drs 
Robert Hafner, Huntington, president; H. A 
Stevens, North Manchester, vice-president; and 
P. C. Clinger, Rochester, secretary-treasurer 
Dr. and Mrs. H. M. Demsey and Dr. and 
Mrs. Robert Hafner of Huntington were hosts 
L. Resident Secretar, 
Personal.—D)r. A. F. Ferguson (CV¢ 
Lalkontaine, was convinced of the advisability 
of removing keys and locking the car atter his 
Willis jeep station wagon, with his equipment 
was stolen October 30. His instruments and 
drugs were later found in Kentucky and the 
car in Stanton, Tenn 
L. Resident Secretary 


lowa 

Interstate Association. Ihe fortieth annual 
meeting of the Interstate Veterinary Medical 
Association was held at the Martin Hotel, Sioux 
City, on Oct. 28-29, 1954 

Che following guest speakers participated im 
the program Drs. E. a Frick, Kansas State 
College, Manhattan; C. L. Davis, U.S.D.A 
Denver, Colo.; John Mclinay, omaha, Neb 
Floyd Cross, Fort Collins Colo president 
elect of the AVMA;G., K. L. Underbjerg, Kan 
sas State College Manhattan: A. H. Graige, 
Jr., Pitman-Moore Company Indianapolis, Ind 
John Ww. Gowen, lowa State College 
and Ralph L. West, Livestock Sanitary Board 
St. Paul, Minn 


The new officers of the Association are Dt 
©. H. Stalheim. Vermillion, S. Dal president 
Norman W Kruse, Genoa, Neb president 
elect; Fred \ Bohmker Sioux Coty lowa 
secretary: and John Aitken, South Sioux Cut 
Neb., treasurer 

A. ecret 
eee 


Midwest Small Animal Association and Re 
gional Meeting of A.A.H.A. The annual 


meeting of the Midwest Small Animal A i 
tion and the regional meeting of the American 
Animal Hospital Association were held joint 


in the Hotel Burlington, Burlington, lowa 
Nov, 10-11, 1954 

The following speakers comprised the pro 
gram: Drs. Charles W. Bower, | oncka, Kar 
Lendall K. Firth, Canton, Ohio: Raloh L. Mes 
ser, Kansas Cit Kan S. W. Haigler t 
Louis, Mo, H. L. Decker, Indianapoli Ine 


ty 
= 
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George G. Freier, Kenton Harbor, Mich., Ray- 
mond W. Worley, South Bend, Ind.; A. Grant 
Misener, Chicago; Mr. Walter C. Lawrence, 
R.C_A., Camden, N. J.; Frank R. Booth, Elk- 
hart, Ind.; Darrell S. Steele, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
William F. Irwin, Julsa, Okla.; Theodore A. 
Kragness, Chicago; Jack R. Dinsmore, Glen 
view, Lil; Dale R. Stephenson, Rockford, IIL; 
Mark E. Davenport, Chicago; Timothy H. 
Brasmer, and R. E. Witter, Danville, Ill; J. 
Porter Coble, Springfield, Ill; and Arthur R. 
Theobald, Cincinnati, Ohio 
s/|. Porter Secretary, 
Midwest Small Animal Association 


Massachusetts 
State Association...[he regular monthly 
meeting of the Massachusetts Veterinary As 
sociation was held at the Hotel Beaconsfield, 
Boston, Nov. 17, 1954. After the business ses 
sion, Dr. J. H. Gillespie of the Veterinary Virus 
Research Institute, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y., discussed virus diseases of dogs 
s/C. Lawrence Blakely, Secretary 


Michigan 
Southeastern Association...()n Nov. 30, 1954, 
the Southeastern Michigan Veterinary Medical 
Association met at the Croatian Center near 
Detroit. Dr. Robert Willson, Detroit, spoke on 
“Veterinary Observations on a European Trip.” 
The annual Christmas party was held De 
cember 22, with the refreshments and program 
planned by the women’s auxiliary 
Mever, Secretary 


Missouri 
Kansas City November 106, 
the Kansas City Veterinary Medical Associ 
ation met in the Exchange Hall for their month 
ly meeting. The feature speaker, Dr. Herbert 
P. Wessels of Geneva, IIL, spoke on dairy cattle 
practice with emphasis on the problems of 
mastitis s/J. C. Davis, Secretary 
eee 
Greater St. Louis Association..-On Novem 
ber 5, the Greater St. Louis Veterinary Medical 
\ssociation met at the Sheraton Hotel, The 
guest speakers were Drs. James Brockman 
and Jobn Stearn, Department of Neuropsychi- 
atry, Washington University School of Medi 
cine 
s/LurHer E. Freprickson, Secretary 


New Jersey 

Metropolitan Association...C0n Dec. 15, 1954, 
Dr. Gerry B. Schnelle, chief of staff, Angell 
Memorial Animal Hospital, Boston, Mass., 
presented a paper on referred clients and allied 
matters before the scientific session of the 
Metropolitan New Jersey Veterinary Medical 
\ssociation 


s/Myron S. Secretar 
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New York 


Officers of Public Health Veterinarians. 
At the Oct. 11, 1954, Conference of Public Health 
Veterinarians, in Buffalo, N. Y., the following 
officers were elected trig. General Wayne © 
Kester, Washington, D. C., president; Drs. Ray 
mond J. Helvig, Washington, D. C., president 
elect; and James Lieberman, Albany, N. Y., sec 
retary-treasurer. The executive board consists of 
the officers and Dr. E. R. Price, Jefferson City, 
Mo.; Col. Philip R. Carter, Chicago, IIL; Drs 
James E. Soatterday, Jacksonville, Fla.; and Ben 
H. Dean (ex officio), Piedmont, Calif 

New York City Association._Ihe regular 
meeting of the Veterinary Medical Association 
of New York City, Inc., was held Dec. 1, 1954, 
at the New York Academy of Sciences. Dr. 
J. Archibald, Small Animal Department, On- 
tario Veterinary College, Guelph, discussed 
canine pediatrics, with illustrations 

s/C. E. DeCamp, Secretary 


Oregon 


State Association.[he fall meeting of the 
Oregon State Veterinary Medical Association 
was held in Portland on Oct. 30, 1954 

The principal speakers were Drs. A. G. 
Beagle, —.S.D.A., Agricultural Research Serv- 
ice; L. M. Koger, Ontario, Ore.; K. J. Peter- 
son, state veterinarian; C. A. Bjork, Portland; 
and W. N. Weller, Ashland 

The following officers were elected: Drs. R 
Rk Younce, Hillsboro, president; # M Koger, 
Ontario, president-elect; and E. L. Holden, 
Oswego, secretary-treasurer. The new board 
members are Drs. E. L. Henkel, Silverton; 
K. J. Peterson, Salem; Wm. E. Ruggles, 
Portland; and J. L. Adams, Oregon City 

The following were admitted into membership 
of the Association: Drs. W. B. Clizer, Stan 
field; R. A. Minor, Portland; R. H. Perkins, 
Nehalem; and P. P. Souaillard, Coos Bay 

s/Epwarp L. Hotpen, Resident Secretary 


Pennsylvania 


Keystone Association and Regional Meeting 
of A.A.H.A.—The regional meeting of the 
American Animal Hospital Association was 
held jointly with the Keystone Veterinary 
Medical Association at the School of Veterinary 
Medicine, University of Pennsylvania, Phila 
delphia, on Dec. 8, 1954 

The following members of the faculty of 
the School of Veterinary Medicine parti ipated 
in the program: Drs. Robert S. Brodey, Frank 
Kral, Francis G. Fielder, and Jacques Jenny. 
Drs. John T. McGrath, Drexel Hill, and Wil- 
liam C. Glenney, Wynnewood, also presented 
papers during the scientific session 

s/Leonarp Krawitz, Secretar 
Keystone Veterinary Medical Association 
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Ecole de Médecine Vétérinaire de la Province de St. 
j 


provides the main offices and the 


Fig. |—This fine, new, natural stone building, 212 by 50 feet, 
lt also provides an 


classrooms and laboratories for teaching all basic sciences except anatomy. 
auditorium seating 300 persons, a library, and a student lounge. The street it faces has been re- 
named “la Avenue Médecine de Vétérinaire.” 


Fig. 2—This microbiology laboratory accommodates 48 students. It is @ marked improvement over 
the temporary features of the barracks-like buildings used since the school moved from Oka to St. 
Hyacinthe in 1947. 


Fig. 3—The full-time members of the faculty (15 D.V.M.'s, | M.Sc.), seated (left to right) are Drs. 
Jacques Saint-Georges, secretary; Gustave Labelle, dean; Joseph Dufresne, director of studies; J. D. 
Nadeau, administrator. Standing (left to right) are Drs. Jean Flipo, René Pelletier, Laurent P. E. 
Choquette; Philodore Choquette, Mr. Robert Gauvin, M.Sc.; Drs. Guy Cousineau: Gerard Lemire: 
Jean Guy Lafortune; Clément Trudeau; Louis-de-G. Gélinas; Lucian Cournoyer; and Martin Trépanier. 


(B1) 
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Washington 

State Association.—Jhe annual meeting of 
the Washington State Veterinary Medical As 
sociation was held at the Winthrop Hotel in 
facoma on Novy. 19-20, 1954 

Some of the outstanding program speakers 
were Drs. C. P. Larson (M.D.), medical pathol 
ogist, Tacoma; A. K. Kuttler, | S. ARS., 
Washington, D. C.; E. C. Stone, dean, School 
of Veterinary Medicine, State College of Wash 
ington, Pullman; Mr. R. W. Bucklin, director 
of public relations for the Aluminum Company 
of America; Drs. Fred M, Shigley and A. E. 
Crouse, Olympia; P. M. Hinze, Carnation: 
R. G. MacKintosh, Yakima; Don Vetter, Ray 
mond; C. O. Seward, Bremerton, Mr. Fred 
Kropf, extension specialist on poisonous plants 
and weeds; Drs. G. D. Duby, Centralia; G. R. 
Spencer, Gordon Keown, and R. L. Ott, State 
College of Washington, Pullman; and L. M. 
Koger, Ontario, Ore 

s/l Exickson, Secretary 


Dr. William MacKintosh Attacked in Nai- 
robi.—Dr, Veter G. MacKintosh (MCK ‘'16) 
of Yakima, Wash., reports a hair-raising ex 
perience of his brother, Dr. William “Bill” 
Mackintosh (MCK ‘17), who served as a 
captam of the British Army Veterinary Corps 
in’ World War LL. After further schooling at 
the Royal Dick College at Edinburgh, Scotland, 
he joimed the British Colonial Service in 
Uwanda, British East Africa, in 1922. He be 
came the director of veterinary service there 
until he retired in 1948 to live on a farm near 
Nairohi 

Recently while alone and finishing milking, 
1 was attacked by four native terrorists with 


pears and sims (24-in. kmves). Only because 
he was in a small shed where they could not 
wield their weapons and because he was abl 


to keep the native who had grabbed him he 
tween himself and the others did he survive 
lle man ed to force them outside nad lock the 
doo Hle wa cut and bruised on the houlder 


mit yun wa tolen from h 
holster, [The terrorists fled after Mr Mackin 
tosh, whom he met and married in America 
sent out an alarm. He commented that “had 
there been more roon m the shed or had 


they caueht me in the open | wouldn't hav 


stood a « ham ‘ 


West Virginia 

State Association... The West Virginia Vet 
erinary Medical Association held its fall meet 
ing Oct. 30-Nov. 1, 1954, at the Hotel Morgan 
in Morgantown 

The following speakers addressed the group 
Drs. Frank Hale, Beckley; W. F. Hoffman, 
Pittsburgh, Pa: G. C. Anderson, N. O. Olson, 
and D. A. Munroe, University of West Vir 


A.V.M.A. 


ginia, Morgantown; J. O. Heishman, Wardens 
ville; James P. Bailey, Bluefield; Harry J. 
Failon, tiuntington: David E. Bartlett, Ameri 
can Breeders Service, Chicago; and Leo Kot- 
chek, Kingwood 

The following officers were elected: Drs 
James F. Mann, Jr., Lewisburg, president; 
Norman ©. Olson, Morgantown, president 
elect: E. R Coon, Charleston, secretary-treas 
urer. Other members of the executive board 
are Drs. V. L. Miller, Charleston; J. O. Heish 
man, Wardensville; and Neill E. Bush, Elkins 

Dr. John H. Reitz, Morgantown, was elected 
to honorary membership for long, distinguished, 
and meritorious service to the organization 

Social activities included a banquet and at 
tendance at the West Virginia-Pittsburgh 
football game 

s/Harry J. Fatton, Acting Secretary 


Wisconsin 

Northeastern Association Honors Dr. Beach. 

At the annual meeting of the Northeastern 
Wisconsin Veterinary Medi al Association held 
in Appleton, on Oct. 27, 1954. Dr. B. A. Beach 
(OSU '09), professor emeritius at the Uni 
versity of Wisconsin, was honored at a banquet 
attended by 70 veterinarians and friends 
Officers elected at this meeting were Drs 
B. E. Mleziva, Denmark, president; W. J 
Ernst, Clintonville, vice-president: William 
Mason, Appleton, secretary; H. R. Trombley, 
Appleton, treasurer; and H. G. Fehl, Sturgeon 
Bay, trustee 

s/Wittiam Manson, Secretary 


Wyoming 

Conference for Veterinarians. Approximately 
50 veterinarians met in Casper on November 14 
for a midyear conference. Dr. R. I. Port, Sun 
dance, president of the Wyoming V.M.A., pre 
sided. The accelerated brucellosis program was 
the main topic of the meeting. Dr. A. K. Kutt- 
ler, chief of the Brucellosis Eradication Divi 
sion of the U.S.D.A t xpla ned the program 


as proposed. Dr. George N. Glover reported 


as vice-chairman of the brucellosis committec 
of the Wyoming V.M.A. His report covered 
a recent meeting in Casper in which a schedule 
of prices proposed by the committee was sent 


to Washington, D. ¢ and were approved as 
presented. Dr. G. H. Good, state veterinarian 
and head of the Wyoming Livestock and Sani 
tary Board, reported on the acceptance by the 
latter of the recommendations. A lengthy dis 
cussion followed and it was finally aereed to 
accept the program as presented. Arrangements 
in Casper were made under the chairmanship 
of Dr. A. B. Kight. All veterinarians were en 
thusiastic and the continuation of an annual 
medvear conterence seems to be assured 

Che group also resolved that owners should 


not be required to secure a tuberculin test of 


—— 
| 
J 
. ‘ 


jous. AV MA Tile 


their cattle when moving from one modified 
accredited area to another state of like status 
and that the possibility of the same barriers being 


set up in the future with brucellosis should 


be vigorously protested at this stage. It was 
felt that the promise of tree movement otf cat 
tle freed of brucellosis would help the testing 
program but that the situation that has arisen 
with tuberculin test would not be helpful 
|. F. Ryer, Resident Secretary 
</O. BuNNELL. Secretary 


VETERINARY MILITARY SERVICE 


Colonel Elia Honored. Nov. 1, 1954, 
i Lt. Col. Charles V. L. Elia, chief of the Liai 
son, Standards and Animal Branch of the 
Veterinary Division, Office of the Surgeon 
General was awarded the Certificate ot 
Achievement by the Joint United States Mili 
tary Aid Group, Greece. In the citation pre 
sented te him, Colonel Elia was credited with 


the expansion of the mobilization training base, 


reorganization of the veterinary depot, introduc 
tion of | S. stock record accounting proce 
dures, publication of the first veterinary supply 


catalogue in Greece, and expansion of the food 
inspection activities. He did all this while serv 
ig as an advisor to the Greek National Army 
as a member of the Jomt U. S. Military Aid 
(,roun, (reece trom March, 1952, to August, 


1954. He was veterinary staff advisor to the 


directorate of veterinary and remount service 


Lieutenant Colonel Charles V. L. Elia (right), chief of 

Liaison, Standards and Animal Branch, Veterinary Di- 

vision, Office of the Army Surgeon General, receiving 

the certificate of achievement awarded by the Joint 

United States Military Aid Group, Greece, from 

Brig. Gen. Elmer W. Young, chief of the Army Veter 
inary Corps. 


ot the Greek National Army. and veterinary 


staff officer tor the aid group 


Colonel Elia has taken up his new duties in 


the Office of the Surgeon General replacing 
Lt. Col. W. S. Gochenour Ir. who is now on 
assignment it Walter Reed Army Medical 
Center 


NEws 


Brigadier General William E. Carraway (left), assist- 
ant commander of the 8th Infantry “Golden Arrow’ 
Division, pins the Bronze Star on Capt. Ralph E. 
Thomas. San Diego, Calif., of Headquarters Detach 
ment, 5022 ASU, during « colorful Veterans’ Day 
ceremony at Fort Carson. Captain Thomas was cited 
for meritorious service in Korea. 


BIRTHS 


Dr. (WSC ‘'41) and Mrs. James ¢ Kraft 
Seattle, Wash., announce the birth of a son 


Gerald Francis, on Oct. 16, 1954 


DEATHS 


H. W. Barnes '10), Thompson, Pa, died 
Aug. 5, 1954. Dr. Barn was a general prac 
tithoner 

*Andrew Darling (MCG 87, St. Loui 
Mo., died Sept. 17, 1954. Dr. Darling, who first 
joined the AVMA 1890, wa a lite 
member im 1954 


John A. Davis (C\C ‘I 40, Buxton 


Dak died June 1954. Dy Davi weneral 
practitioner had been a member of the AVMA 
*Albert H. DeGroot ((;h '17), 69, Dundes 
Micl died Nov. | 1954. Dr. DeGroot ad 
practiced im Dundee for thirty-four eal re 
tiring im 1951) \ World War | eteran, Dt 
Devroot had served mothe illawe council of 
Dundee and had eld offices in the Monros 
County, Michigan State, and Ohio State eters 
nary Medical Association ind wa lite men 
ber of the AVMA, Hei us edb i 


a daughter, and a granddaughter 


*John R. Durigg (Os! 


Colo., died during 1954. Dr Durigew, a weneral 


practitioner wa a member of the ( olorade 
Veterinary Medical 
AVMA,. He is survived by his widow 

#John R. Evers (I NJ) '21), 60, Bristol, Wi 


ult 
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died June 7, 1954. Dr. Evers had practiced at 
jristol for thirty-three years. He was a mem 
ber of the Wisconsin Veterinary Medica! Asso 
ciation and of the AVMA,. He is survived by 
his widow, two sons, one daughter, and four 
grandchildren 

John W. Forest (IND '17), 85, Hope, Ind., 
died Oct. 13, 1954, Dr. Forest had practiced in 
Hope since receiving his D.V.M. degree except 
for four sheriff of 
Bartholomew County. He is survived by his 
widow, one son, and one daughter 

William A. Getty (KCV ‘10), 71, 
Mo., died Sept. 30, 1954, from a heart 
complicated with uremic poisoning. Dr 
had been a member of the AVMA 

S. H. Guinn (1SC '93), Marengo, lowa, died 
Oct. 5, 1954. Dr. Guinn had practiced in 
Marengo for more than fifty years 

Charles Head (ONT ‘'06), Regina, Sask., 
died Oct. 30, 1953. Dr. Head was a general prac 
titioner 

Leo M. Heimann (IND '07), 67, Evansville, 
Ind., died July 6, 1954. Dr. Heimann had prac 
ticed in Evansville for almost forty-five years 
He had retired recently 

Robert L. Humphrey (OVC '05), 71, Lou 
doun, Va., died Sept. 5, 1954. Dr. Humphrey 
is survived by his widow, two and a 
daughter. He had member of the 
AVMA 

*Robert E. Ingham (OVC '39), 40, Water 
ville, Maine, died Aug. 4, 1954, in an automobile 
accident. Dr. Ingham, a general practitioner, 
was a member of the Maine Veterinary Medical 
Association and of the AVMA. He is survived 
by his widow and two sons 

Robert J. Kennedy (STJ '10), 75, Albany, IIL, 
died July 20, 1954. Dr. Kennedy, a general 
practitioner, had retired 

I. A. Lucas (MCK ‘17), Moultrie, Ga. died 
Aug. 14, 1954. Dr. Lucas, retired inspector in 
charge of meat inspection (U. S. ARS), Moul 
trie, was interested in and baseball and 
had coached many championship teams. He 
also took an active interest in civic and profes 
sional affairs and had served as a vice-president 
of the National Association of Federal Veter 
inarians, Dr survived by his widow, 
two sons, a stepson, three daughters, and five 
grandchildren 

Charles A. Lueder (NYA '02), 76, Jackson 
ville, N. Y., died Aug. 14, 1954. Dr. Lueder 
coached football at Cornell and West Virginia 
University for several years after receiving his 
D.V.M. degree. In 1926, he became justice of 
the peace in Jacksonville, N. Y., from which po 
sition he had retired only recently. Dr. Lueder 
is survived by his widow, two sons, a daughter 
and one grandchild 

James J. McCabe (CVC '13), 68, Williams 
burg, lowa, died Nov. 7, 1954. Although retired 
for the past few years, Dr. McCabe will be 
remembered by veterinarians as traveling 


years when he served as 


Aurora, 
attack 
Getty 


sons, 


been a 


boys 


Lucas is 


many 


jours. A.V.M.A 
1955 


Vitamineral Products Com- 
had served as president of 
the Eastern lowa Veterinary Association, Inc., 
the largest organization of its kind, 
and was responsible for much of its growth 

* Frederick B. Mayer (MCK ‘!1), 66, Canton, 
Pa., died in 1954. Dr. Mayer, a 


representative tor 
pany. Dr. McCabe 


sectional 


September 


general practitioner, was a member of the Penn 


sylvania Veterinary Medical Association and of 
the AVMA. He is survived by his widow 

F. Earl Maxwell (S1TJ '08), 77, Kansas City, 
Mo., died Aug. 15, 1954. Dr. Maxwell had 
served ior forty-four years as an inspector 
with the U. S. BAI. Although he had retired 
in 1947, he contineed his work with the city 
until his death. He is survived by his widow 
He had maintained his AVMA membership 
from 1917 until his retirement in 1947. 

Royal F. Nordstrum (ISC ‘13), 65, Tucson, 
\riz., died May 18, 1954. Dr. Nordstrum had 
served for a time with the U. S. Bureau of 
Animal Industry. From 1944 until 1953, when 
he retired, he was with the Quaker Oats Co., in 
Rockford, Ill 

Ernest I. 
Mo., died 
practiced for 
was an active member of the 
inary Medical Association 

S. C. Phillips (IND '07), 73, Sheridan, Ind., 
died in July, 1954. Dr. Phillips, a general prac- 
titioner, is survived by a son, Dr. T. H. Phil- 
lips (MSC '44) of LaPorte, Ind. He had been 
a member of the AVMA 

Louis J. Proper (CVC ‘05), 69, San Diego, 
Calif., died April 15, 1953. At the time of his 
death, Dr. Proper was employed by the County 
of San Diego Department of Public Health 

L. E. Sceli (KCV '17), Des Moines, lowa, 
died Nov. 19, 1954. Dr. Sceli was a general prac 
titioner. He is survived by his son, Dr. Donald 
Sceli (ISC '44) of Mitchelville, lowa 

Harry A. Stolpestad (OSU '18), 64, Fosston, 
Minn., died June 16, 1954. Dr. Stolpestad, who 
had practiced in Fosston for thirty-six years, 
was also a director and the former president of 
the local bank 

William H. Sumner (COR ‘'14), 62, Keene, 
N. H., died on June 8, 1954. Dr. Sumner, who 
had practiced in Keene for thirty years, was a 
veteran of World War | 

Ray Van Orman (COR ‘08), Ithaca, N. Y.. 
died May 22, 1954. Dr. Van Orman entered 
government service after receiving his D.V.M 
degree, and later entered private practice. From 
1912 to 1920, he was assistant football coach at 
Cornell University and was later head football 
coach and director of athletics at Johns Hop- 
kins. In 1938, he rejoined the Cornell staff. Dr 
Van Orman was a member of the Beta Chapter 
of Alpha Psi 


Savannah, 
Patterson had 
Savannah. He 
Missouri Veter 


Patterson (STJ 
Sept. 5, 1954. Dr 
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DAVIS & COMPANY 


DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


of the new Parke-Davis complete 


Veterinary Catalog will be sent at your request, 


copy 


Please send a copy of the Parke-Davis reference book for the veterinary profession. 
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COMING MEETINGS 


Notices of Coming Meetings must be received by 4th of month preceding date of issue 


University of Pennsylvania. Annual conference 
for veterinarians. School of Veterinary Medi- 
cine, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
Pa., Jan. 4-5, 1955. W. LaGrange, chairman. 

Arkansas Veterinary Medical Association. 
Annual meeting. Hotel Marion, Little Rock, 
Ark., Jan. 4-6, 1955. Wm, L. Thomas, 906 
Broadway, Little Rock, Ark., secretary. 


New York State Veterinary College. Annual con- 
ference for veterinarians. New York State 
Veterinary College, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y., Jan. 5-7, 1955. W. A, Hagan, dean. 


Ohio State Veterinary Medical Association. An- 
nual meeting. Deshler-Hilton Hotel, Columbus, 
Qhio, Jan. 5-7, 1955, William S. Konold, 50 East 
Broad Street, Columbus 15, Ohio, executive 
secretary. 

Kansas Veterinary Medical Association. Annual 
convention. Town House Hotel, Kansas City, 
Kan., Jan. 6-8, 1955. K. Maynard Curts, 70 
Central Ave., Kansas City 18, Kan., secretary. 


Tennessee Veterinary Medical Association. An- 
nual meeting. Knoxville, Tenn., Jan. 9-11, 
1955. H. W. Hayes, 734 Broadway, North 
East, Knoxville, Tenn., secretary. 


Oklahoma Veterinary Medical Association. An- 
nual meeting. Biltmore Hotel, Oklahoma City, 
Okla., Jan. 10-11, 1955. C. H, Fauks, 3421 N. 
W. 20 St., Oklahoma City, Okla., secretary. 

Indiana Veterinary Medical Association. Annual 
meeting. Hotel Severin, Indianapolis, Ind., Jan. 
12-14, 1955. W. W. Garverick, Zionsville, Ind., 
secretary. ; 

Wisconsin Veterinary Medical Association. 
Annual meeting. Schroeder Hotel, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., Jan. 12-14, 1955. B. A. Beach, 
1215 Vilas Ave., Madison, Wis., secretary. 


Ontario Veterinary Association. Annual meet- 
ing. King Edward Hotel, Toronto, Ont., Jan. 
13-15, 1955. G. A. Edge, Box 37, Postal Sta- 
tion F, Toronto 5, Ont., secretary. 

Texas Veterinary Medical Association. Annual 
meeting. Hotel Texas, Fort Worth, Texas, 
Jan. 16-18, 1955. Paul B. Blunt, 710 Maverick 
Bldg., San Antonio, Texas, secretary. 

Intermountain Veterinary Medical Association. 
Annual meeting. Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, Jan. 17-19, 1955. Wayne Binns, 555 N. 
Third St. E., Logan, Utah, secretary. 

Iowa Veterinary Medical Association, Annual 
meeting. Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des 
Moines, Iowa, Jan. 18-20, 1955. F. B. Young, 
Waukee, Iowa, executive secretary. 

Virginia Veterinary Medical Association. An- 


nual meeting. Hotel John Marshall, Rich- 
mond, Va., Jan. 23-25, 1955. A. J. Sipos, 1102 
State Office Bldg., Richmond, Va., secretary. 
California State Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion. Annual midwinter conference. Haring 
Hall, University of California, Davis, Calif., 
Jan. 24-26, 1955. Charles S. Travers, San 
Francisco, Calif., executive secretary. 
Minnesota State Veterinary Medical Society. 
Annual meeting. Hotel Nicollet, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn., Jan. 24-26, 1955. B. S. Pomeroy, 
School of Veterinary Medicine, University 
of Minnesota, St. Paul 1, Minn., secretary. 


North Carolina Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion. Annual conference. North Carolina 
State College, Raleigh, N. Car., Jan. 25-28, 
1955. C. D. Grinnells, North Carolina State 
College, chairman. 

Maryland State Veterinary Medical Association. 
Annual winter meeting. Lord Baltimore Ho- 
tel, Baltimore, Md., Jan. 27-28, 1955. John D. 
Gadd, Cockeysville, Md., secretary. 


Oregon State Veterinary Medical Association. 
Annual meeting. Multnomah Hotel, Portland, 
Ore., Jan. 28-29, 1955. E. L. Holden, Osergo, 
Ore., secretary. 


Louisiana State University. Annual conference for 
veterinarians. Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge, La. Feb. 1-2, 1955. W. T. Oglesby, 
head, Department of Veterinary Science. 


New Jersey, Veterinary Medical Association of. 
Annual meeting. Hotel Essex House, 1050 
Broad St., Newark, N. J., Feb. 3-4, 1955. J. 
R. Porteus, P. O. Box 938, Trenton 5, N. J., 
resident secretary. 

Illinois State Veterinary Medical Association. 
Annual meeting. LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, IIL, 


(Continued on p. 32) 


The PREFERRED METHOD —— 
for the CULTURE of FUNGI 


AS AN OFFICE PROCEDURE 


STERILE GLASS 
CONTAINERS HOLDING 


* Easy to store at room temperate 


FOR PRICES and TO: 
DERM mevicat company 
of Cullure Media 
Dept. G 


PO Bex 78595 W Adoms Stotic 
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When local anesthesia 
must be =QUICK and 
of LONG duration 


... reach for Xylocaine, the anes- 
thetic well-established among 
physicians and dentists 


. now available for the first time 


for VETERINARY use. 


Pronounced Xi lo’ cain 


(Brand of lidocaine hydrochloride) 


Distributed to the veterinary 


profession exclusively by FORT DODGE 


In small- and large-animal practice, this effective 
local anesthetic fills a long-felt need. Xylocaine is 
unusually rapid in action, provides anesthesia of 
longer duration than equal concentrations of pro- 
caine hydrochloride. Potent, highly stable and its 
anesthetic effect well within clinical ranges of Supplied in 05% and 


2% aqueous solutions, 
tolerance. Fer injection or topical use. Fort Dodge ath lines Ge 
Laboratories, Inc., Fort Dodge, lowa. phrine or with epine- 

phrine 1:100,000. In 
packages of five 50 cc. 
vials. 
ASTILA PHARMACEUTICAL PRODUCTS, INC. 
WORCESTER, MASS. U.S.A. 
"US Parent Me 2461408 
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Liability Insurance 
for 


AVMA Members 


The policy, which was devel- 
oped especially for Association 
members two decades ago, pro- 
vides expert defense against 
claims and suits arising out of 
the care and treatment of ani- 
mals, and will pay, to the extent 
of the policy limits, all expenses 
and damages resulting from un- 


favorable verdicts. 


In this suit-conscious age, 
such protection is not only wise 
but, as shown by the claim files, 


a practical necessity. 


The insurance is placed with 
one of the largest and most re- 
liable underwriters in the coun- 


try. 


Write at once for an applica- 
tion and descriptive folder. 


American Veterinary 


Medical Association 
600 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Il. 
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Feb. 13-16, 1955. C. B. Hostetler, 1385 Whit- 
comb Ave., Des Plaines, IIL, executive sec- 
retary 

West Virginia Veterinary Medical Association. 
Winter meeting. Greenbrier Hotel, White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va., Feb. 20-21, 1955. 
V. H. Miller, Box 2881, Charleston, W. Va., 
acting secretary 

Missouri Veterinary Medical Association. An- 
nual meeting. Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis, 
Mo., Feb. 21-22, 1955. Anthony R. Bott, 102 
Osage Dr., Collinsville, IIL, chairman, local 
arrangements 
colorado A, & M. College. Annual conference 
for veterinarians. Glover Veterinary Hospital, 
School of Veterinary Medicine, Colorado A. 
& M. College, Fort Collins, Colo., Feb. 21-23, 
1955. O. R. Adams, professor and director of 
clinics and surgery 

Alabama Veterinary Medical Association. An- 
nual meeting Thomas Jefferson Hotel, 
Birmingham, Ala., March 20-22, 1955. M. K. 
Heath, Auburn, Ala., secretary 

Washington, State College of. Annual confer- 
ence for veterinarians. College of Veterinary 
Medicine, Washington State College, Pull 
man, Wash., April 4-6, 1955. R. W. Leader, 
State College of Washington, Pullman, Wash. 

American Animal Hospital Association. Annual 
meeting. Hotel Statler, Detroit, Mich. May 
4-7, 1955. Wayne H. Riser, Skokie, Ill, ex- 
ecutive secretary. 

Pennsylvania, University of. Postgraduate short 
courses for veterinarians. School of Veteri- 
nary Medicine, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa., April 4-7, 1955. M. W. 
A\llam, dean. 

Maryland State Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion. Summer meeting. George Washington 
Hotel, Ocean City, Md., June 23-24, 1955. 
John D. Gadd, Cockeysville, Md., secretary. 

American Veterinary Medical Association. An- 
nual meeting. Municipal Auditorium, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., Aug. 15-18, 1955. J. G. Harden- 
bergh, 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, IIL, 
executive secretary. 

New York State Veterinary Medical Society. 
Annual meeting. Hotel Statler, New York, N. 
Y., Sept. 14-16, 1955. Joan S. Halat, 803 
Varick St., Utica, N. Y., acting executive sec- 
retary 
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ANIMAL 
WHITE'S CASTRATION 
A new textbook for TEACHERS, STUDENTS and 
PRACTITIONERS. 
Price $7.50 


For sale by book dealers, aise by the Author, George Ransom White, 
M.D., D.V.M., P. Lock Bex 901, Nastwille, Tennessee. 
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At the first sign of disease in your herd... 


CONSTANT RESEARCH 
—Squibbd scientists are con- 
stantly secking and dis- 
covering new and better 
drugs to aid your veter- 
manan in bringing better 
health to your livestock. 


Call your veterinarian 
for prompt, accurate diagnosis 


Never before has your veterinarian had 
such highly effective drugs with which to 
fight disease in your herds 


But the search for newer and better treat- 


ments never ccases 


At veterinary colleges and experiment sta- 
tions . . . and also at the Squibb laboratories 
in New Brunswick, N. J extensive 


research is constantly carried on. 


Highly-skilled Squibb scientists — using 
latest and most exacting techniques known 
to science —continually seek new and im- 
proved veterinary drugs, new applications 
of older ones. 


Trained technicians, too, constantly seck 


improved ways of producing Squibb vet- 
erinary products to assure highest uni- 


formity, purity, and efficacy 


Your veterinarian through his profes- 
sional associations, and ve termary journals 
keeps abreast of latest approved tech- 


niques and drugs — including Squibb drugs 


He brings to your farm — on call — full 
benefits of modern scientific research to 
hack up your management practices in 
guarding your livestock’s health, and your 


investment 


SOUIBB 
Veterinary Department 


745 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


For prompt, accurate diagnosis, always consult your veterinarian. 


SQUIBB —-A NAME YOU CAN TRUST 


\ 
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Grain Belt Products — sen oa 


used rinarians Regularly Scheduled Meetings 
by Vete Atlanta Veterinary Society, the first Tuesday of 


for over 30 Years every month. C. L. Bromley, Jr., 1634 North- 


side Dr., Atlanta Ga., secretary. 
HAT PROUD RECORD, of over 30 Baltimore City Veterinary Medical Association, 
years’ continuous service to the the second Thursday of each month, Sep- 
graduate veterinarians of the Midwest tember through May (except December), at 


Le : 9:00 p.m. at the Park Plaza Hotel, Charles 
tots the story! Groin Set products and Madison Streets, Baltimore, Md. Victor 


o manufactured for the exclusive use I. Sorgen, 133 Wiltshire Rd., Baltimore 21, 
of men ss trained to recog- Md., secretary. 

nize and use only the best and most Bay Counties Veterinary Medical Association, 
trustworthy vaccines and serums. the second Tuesday of each month. George 

‘ W. Eberhart, El Cerrito, Calif., secretary. 

Grain Belt products, therefore, have a Cedar Valley Veterinary Association, the second 
high standing to maintain. The fine qual- Monday of each month, except July and Au- 
ity and continued excellence of these gust, at Black’s Tea Room, Waterloo, Iowa. 
products will merit the approval of 1D. A. Ruchanan, Grundy Center, lowa, secretary. 
veterinarians, and their support. Depend Central Arizona Veterinary Medical Associa- 
on Grain Belt to maintain consistently tion, the second Tuesday of each month. 
the high standards set up over the past Frank Benton, Mesa, Ariz., secretary. 

30 years. 


Central California Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation, the fourth Tuesday of each month. 
Herbert Piper, 4990 Ventura Ave., Fresno, 
Calif., secretary. 


. Central Carolina Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the second Wednesday of each month at 
7.00 pm. in the O'llenry Hotel in Greens- 
boro. Dr. J. S. Ellis, 2450 Battleground Ave., 
secretary 


Greensboro, N. Car., s 


ANTI-HOG FRUM Central Indiana Veterinary Medical Association, 
CHOLERA 7 the second Wednesday of each month. L. M. 


Borst, 3315 Shelby St., Indianapolis, Ind., 


VIRUS secretary. 
CHOLERA § Chicago Veterinary Medical Association, the 


aa: ; second Tuesday of each month. Wayne H. 
‘eg Riser, 5335 Touhy Ave., Skokie, IIL, secre- 
tary. 
4 Coastal Bend Veterinary Association (Texas), 
@ POTENT the second Wednesday of each month. J. E. 
@ errective Hoban, 4301 S. Port Ave., Corpus Christi, 
Texas, secretary. 

@ PROVED 7 , Coon Valley Veterinary Association, the second 
DEPENDABLE % ve 4 Wednesday of each month, September through 
May, at the Bradford Hotel, Storm Lake, 
Iowa. J. R. Rosdail, Pomeroy, lowa, secretary. 
¥ Produced a aL Cuyahoga County (Cleveland, Ohio) Veteri- 
exclusive Rest = nary Medical Association, the first Wednes- 
day of each month—September through May 
(except January)—at 9:00 p.m. at the Carter 
Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio. Roger W. Grundish, 
4217 Mayfield Road, South Euclid 21, Ohio, 

secretary. 
East Bay Veterinary Medical Association, bi- 
monthly, the fourth Wednesday. Robert 


; Clemens, 23352 Orchard, Hayward, Calif., 
Grain Belt Supply Company 
4901 SO. 33RD STREET, OMAHA, NEBRASKA Eastern Illinois Veterinary Medical Association, 


Member: Serum Prosucers Inc. the first Thursday of March, June, September, 
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nutrition is our business 


demands that we put our findings in his 
hands just as soon as we know them to 
be sound and profitable. He knows they 
will show up as improved feeding re- 
sults from the Checkerboard bag. 


Here at Purina our work in nutritional 
research never stops. Around the clock 
you'll find Purina folks in the laborato- 
ries; at our three research farms; or in 
our complete library of research facts 
from all over the world. Each of our 
people is a member of the Checkerboard 
team that for 60 years has contributed 
so much to modern livestock nutrition. 


As our researchers unfold these myster- 
ies of nutrition, we, as specialists in that 
field, take on additional responsibilities 
to our boss—the American farmer. He 


Yes, just like veterinary practice, animal 
nutrition is a science. Both are jobs for spe- 
cialists. This fact is recognized by thou- 
sands of farm folks. They depend on 
their local veterinarian to keep disease 
and parasite losses to a minimum and 
on their Purina Dealer to supply sound 
feeding and management knowledge. 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 
St. Louis 2, Missouri 
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(COMING MEETINGS 
and December. A one-day clinic is held in May 
LL. E. St. Clair, College of Veterinary Medicine, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, LIL, secretary. 

Eastern North Carolina Veterinary Medical 
Association, the first Friday of each month, 
time and place specified monthly. C. B. Ran 
dall, Kinston, N. Car., secretary 

‘ayette County Veterinary Association, lowa, 
the third Tuesday of each month, except in 
July and August, at Pa and Ma's Restaurant, 
West Union, lowa. Donald E. Moore, Box 
178, Decorah, lowa, secretary. 

‘lovida, North-East Florida Veterinary Medical 
Association, the second Thursday of each 
month, time and place specified monthly 
j. O. Whiddon, 829 San Marco Blvd., Jack 
sonville, Fla 

Medical Associa 

the month (except 
Sheraton Hotel, 

Blvd. Luther E 

Municipal Courts 

secretary. 


Louis Veterinary 


hirst 


feater St 
tion, 
July 
Spring 


Friday of 

and August) at the 

Ave. and Lindell 
Fredrickson, Room 11, 
Bidg., St. Louis, Mo., 

Houston Veterinary Medical Association, Hous 
ton, Texas, the first Thursday of each month 
Edward Lepon. Houston, Texas, secretary 
treasurer. 


Illinois Valley Veterinary Medical Association, 
the second Sunday evening of even-numbered 


from +) 


months at the Jefferson Hotel, Peoria, II 
S. M. McCully, Lacon, IIL, secretary. 

{ndiana Tenth District Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation, third Thursday of each month. L 
A. Snider, New Palestine, Ind., secretary. 

Jefferson County Veterinary Society of Kentucky, 
Inc., the first Wednesday evening of each month 
in Louisville or within a radius of 50 miles 
Dr. W. E. Bewley, P.O. Box “H”", Crestwood, 
Ky., secretary. 

Kansas City Small Anima! Hospital Association 
the first Monday of each month, at the Hotel 
Coutinental. J. A. Zacher, 3632 Main St., 
Kansas City, Mo., secretary. 

Kansas City Veterinary Medical 
third Tuesday of each month, at 
Hall, Ninth 


Genesee, Kansas 


Association, the 
the Exchange 
Building, 1600 
City, Mo. |. C. Davis, 7332 
sas City 13, Mo., secretary 
Kern County Veterinary Medicai Association, the 
first Thursday of each month. R. A. Stiern, 17 
Niles St., Bakersfield, Calif.. secretary. 
Keystone Veterinary Medical Association, the 
Philadelphia County Medical Society Build- 
ing, 301 S. 2ist Street, Philadelphia, Pa. on 
the fourth Wednesday of each month. Ray- 
mond C. Snyder. 39th and Woodland Ave.. 
Philadelphia 4, Pa.. secretary 
Kyowva Veterinary Medical Association. 


Floor, Livestoc k 


Canterbury St, War 


the 
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Model 4-3M for example, is 
supplied with either Ice or 3cc 
glass liner, calibrated for de- 
liveries within dual range of 
0.1 w 1.0cc and 0.5 3.0cc 
respectively. 

Automatic Pipettes for deliver- 
ing up to also readily 
available! 


Recognized By Technicians 
the World Over As 
Standard Laboratory 
Equipment 


STERLING 
AUTOMATIC PIPETTE 


(Motorized) 


Technicians 
throughout the world specify the STER- 
LING AUTOMATIC PIPETTE. They recog- 
nize its everlasting accuracy and time-sav- 
ing advantages. 


Write for FREF Bulletin VM-12. 


Sorwall. Inc. 


P.O. Box 230, Norwalk, Conn. 


in veterinary laboratories 
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(COMING MEETINGS 


second Thursday of each month in the Hotei 
Prichard, Huntington, W. Va., at 8:30 p.m 
Karl Mayer, 1531 Fourth Ave., Huntington, 
W. Va., secretary. 

Maricopa County Veterinary Association, the 
second Tuesday of each month. Charles J 
Prchal, 1722 East Almeria Road, Phoenix, 
Ariz., secretary. 

Metropolitan New lersey Veterinary Medical! 
Association, the third W edie day evening of} 
each month from September through May, a: 
the Academy of Medicine of Northern New 
Jersey, 91 Lincoln Park South, Newark, N. J 
Myron S. Arlein, 2172 Millburn Ave., Maple 
wood, N. |., secretary 

Michiana Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Thursday of each month, at the Hotel 
LaSalle, South Bend, Ind. Paul W. Hough 
829 Bryan St., South Bend, Ind.. secretary 

Michigan, Southeastern Veterinary Medical 
Association, the second Thursday of every 
month, September through May Gilbert 
Meyer, 14003 E. Seven Mile Road. Detroit 5, 
Mich., secretary 

Mid-Coast Veterinary Medical Association, the 
first Thursday of every even month. George 
McCollister, 2146 Broad St., San Luis Obispo, 
Calif., secretary. 

Milwaukee Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Tuesday of each month, at the Half- 
Way House, Blue Mound Rd. George F 


nimmued rom fp 


Lynch, 201 West Devon St., Milwaukee 17, 
Wis., secretary. 

Mobile-Baldwin Veterinary Medical Associa 
tion, the first Tuesday of each month at the 
Hotel Admiral Simmes, Mobile, Ala. C. Eric 
Kennedy, Mobile, Ala., secretary. 

Monterey Bay Area Veterinary Medical Asso 
ciation, the third Wednesday of each month 
Lewis }. Campbell, 66 Marion Ave., Salinas 
Calif., secretary 

New Castle County (Del.) Veterinary Associa 


tion, the first Tuesday of each month at 9:0 
p.m. in the Hotel Rodney, Wilmington, Del 
Arthur P. Coogan, 2102 New Road, Wilming 
ton 5, Del., secretary 


New York City, Veterinary Medical Associa 
tion of, the first Wednesday of each month 
at the New York Academy of Sciences, 2 
East 63rd St., New York City. C. FE. DeCamp 
43 West 6lst St. New York 23, N. Y., sec 
retary 

Northern Colorado Veterinary Medical Asso 
ciation, the second Monday of each month 
William D. Carlson, P.O. Box 478, Fort 
Collins, Colo., secretary 

Northern New Jersey Veterinary Association 
the fourth Tuesday evening from September 
through June, at the Casa Mana Restaurant, 
Cedar Lane. Teaneck, N. J. Robert R. Sho 
mer, 1680 Teaneck Road, N. J., secretary 


SELF FILLING SYRINGE 
The multi-injector’s third hand 


Another accurate smooth working ground glass barrel — 
leak proof metal plunger instrument with many possibilities. 
Adjustable for any capacity. By attaching one end of a 
rubber tube to the self-filling syringe and the other to a 
bottle of serum or vaccine any number of quick | 4cc to 


5cec accurate dose injections can be made. The instrument 


Boston Instrument Mfg. Co. Inc., 50 Thayer Street, Boston 18, Mass. 


is operated with one hand. Anyone who injects a large num- 
ber of animals will find the Self-Filling Syringe will pay for 
itself both in labor and serum saved after the first day's use. 


Literature upon request 


Inquire at your nearest veterinary dealer or wholesaler 


about this new improved outstanding product. 


Sizes 2cc and 5cc 
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For cattle, swine, horses... 


Formula HA 


Vitamin Supplement 


INGREDIENTS 


Vitamin A Acetate (65 Mg. per Ib.), Cod Liver Oil 
with added Vitamin A & D Concentrate, 1.60% 
Vitamin B-12 and Antibiotic Feed Supplement, .80% 
Wheat Germ Oil, Dried Buttermilk, Wheat Germ 
Meal, Cone Molasses, Dehydrated Alfalfa Meal, 
Animal Liver & Glandular Meal, Dextrose, Soybean 
Meal, .0002% Riboflavin, .055% Niacin, 2.15% 
Irradiated Dried Yeast, .0OOO4% Thiamin Chloride, 
.0028% Ascorbic Acid, .011% Choline Chloride, 
.0002% Calcium Pantothenate, Fish Meal, Fish Solu- 
bles, Linseed Meal, Corn Germ Meal, Oat Groats, 
Dicalcium Phosphate, 5% Oxide of tron, .083% 
Potassium lodide, 1.75% Manganese Sulphate, 
016% Zinc Sulphate, .025% tron Gluconate, .137% 
Calcium Gluconate, .017% Copper Gluconate, .030% 
Manganese Gluconate, .005% Cobalt Carbonate. 


Guaranteed Analysis Per Cent 
CRUDE PROTEIN, NOT LESS THAN...........-21.50% 
CRUDE FAT, NOT LESS THAN............0000- 3.15% 
CRUDE FIBRE, NOT MORE THAN...........-6+ 4.50% 
CALCIUM, NOT LESS THAN...........000ee0e 5.60% 
CALCIUM, NOT MORE THAN... 7.00% 
PHOSPHORUS, NOT LESS THAN..........+-00+ 2.60% 


May be ordered from the following 
Veterinary Supply Houses 


F. E. Lentz Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Wisconsin Biological Supply Co. 
Madison, Wisconsin 

Northland Veterinary Supply Co. 
St. Paul, Minnesota 

Miller Veterinary Supply Co. 
Fort Worth, Texas 

Detroit Veterinary Supply Co. 
Detroit, Michigan 

Holmes Veterinary Supply Co. 
Springfield, Illinois 

Grain Belt Supply Co. 
Omaha, Nebraska 

David Yellen Co. 
Canton, Mass. 


Seld to veterinarians only 
HA is a Product of Ultra-Life 
Laboratories, Inc., Bast St. Louis, lUlineis 
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Northern San Joaquin Valley Veterinary Medi- 
cal Association, the tourth \Wedne-day ot 
each month. Tom Hagan, Gen. Del., Escalon, 
Calit., secretary. 

Oklahoma County Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the second Wednesday of every month 
except August and July. R. J. Keller, 1701 
N. Highland Drive, Oklahoma City, Okla., 
secretary. 

Orange Belt Veterinary Medical Association, 
the second Monday of each month at 7:00 
p.m. in the Antlers Hotel, San Bernardino, 
Calif. William J. Kelber, 1111 West A St., 
Ontario, Calif., secretary. 

Orange County Veterinary Medical Association, 
bi-monthly. Donald E. Lind, 2643 N. Main, 
Santa Ana, Calif., secretary. 

Peninsula Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Monday of each month. P. H. Hand, 
Box 1035, Millbrae, Calif., secretary. 


Piedmont Veterinary Medical Association, the 
last Friday of each month at 7:00 p.m. in 
Mull’s Motel in Hickory, N. Car. G. V. 
McCranie. Hickory. N. Car.. secretarv. 


(Continued on p. ¥9) 


Sold only to Graduate Veterinarians 


for the effective treatment 
of skin conditions 


Destroys fungi; sarcoptes scabei canis; demo- 
dex canis; mites; fleas; lice. Repels ticks. 
Non Staining; not greasy; has no objection- 
able odor, destroys odors of external origin. 
Non Toxic; may be used daily in recom- 
mended dilution. Concentrated; one gallon 


makes four. 


Gallon 


$] 3-95 


Makes 4 gallons 


Quart $4.00 


Makes a gallon 


Available nationally through 
well known Distributors 


Osco Chemical Company, Inc. 


P.O. Box 2157, Atlanta 1, Georgia 
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Pima County (Arizona) Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation, the third Wednesday of each month, 
in Tucson. R. W. Adami, 2103 S. 6th Ave., 
Tucson, Ariz., resident secretary. 

Portland (Oregon) Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the second Tuesday of each month, in 
the Auditorium of the Upjohn Company 
Victor T. Oliver, 9705 S.W. Barbur Blvd., 
Portland 19, Ore., secretary. 

Redwood Empire Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the third Thursday of each month. H 
M. Strandberg, 203 D St., Petaluma, Calif.. 
secretary. 

Sacramento Valley Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the second Wednesday of each month 
S. M. Foster, 430 College, Woodland, Calif. 
secretary 

Saginaw Valley Veterinary Medical Association, 
the last Wednesday of each month. F. Fer- 
guson, 1702 S. Dort Highway, Flint, Mich., 
secretary. 

San Diego County Veterinary Medical Association, 
the fourth Tuesday of each month except July 
and August. E. R. Quortrup, 4005 Rosecrans St., 
Building 2, San Diego, Calif., secretary. 

San Fernando Valley (California) Veterinary 
Medical Association, the second Friday night of 
each month at Eaton's Restaurant in Studio City, 
Calif. Howard C. Taylor, 2811 W. Olive Ave. 
Burbank, Calif., secretary. 

Santa Barbara-Ventura Counties Veterinary 
Medical Association, Friday evenings every 
sixth week. Dee Wodars McDermott, 5879 
Hollister, Coleta, Calif., secretary. 

Seattle Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Monday of each month in the home of 
Dr. Fred Cummings, 5828-Sth, N.W., Seattle, 
Wash. 

Southern California Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the third Wednesday of each month. Ran- 
kin W. McIntyre, 203 Administration Building, 
Union Stockyards, Los Angeles, Calif., secre- 
tary. 

South Florida Veterinary Society, the third 
Tuesday of each month, at the Seven Seas 
Restaurant, Miami, Fla. E. A. Majilton, 
1093 N. E. 79th St.. Miami. Fla.. secretary 

South Asso- 
ciation, the 
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Sound Veterinary Medical 
second Thursday of each month, 
Irwin Erickson, Ex 
secretary. 


Puget 


except July and August 
periment Station, Puyallup, Wash., 
Tulsa \eterimary Medical Association, the third 
Thursday of each month, in Director's Parlor 
of the Brookside State Bank, Tulsa, Okla. 
John Carnes, Muskogee, Okla., secretary. 


Goats should be clipped over the entire 


body each spring.—Dai. Goat J., Oct. 4, 


1954, 


L 
NOW! Steel sheathed veterinary cases 
for your drugs, serums, instruments 


Our steel-sheathed cases for serums and instruments 
are really built to take the beating they get bump- 
ing around from farm to farm. Walls are made of 
heavy plywood, then covered with sheet steel Black 
enamel finish is baked on. Corners heavily rein- 
forced. Trim, latches, corner braces of solid brass. 


Available in five standard styles ranging from 
$10.35 to $13.25 each, FOB Denver. Water-resistant 
plastic lining, $1.75 extra per case. We ship mail 
orders the same day they're received if at all pos- 
sible. Write for details on stock cases and custom 
built cases designed to your specifications. Illus 
trated folder showing these popular NICHOLSON 
veterinary cases now ready 


precision veterinary equipment 


For your copy, just ad- 
dress NICHOLSON 
Manfacturing, Inc., Box 

115, Denver 6, Colo. 


5 
electric firing iron in case 


New NICHOLSON hi-current firing iron 
gives even heat on half the current 


Our new 1955 hi-current firing iron is now ready for 
shipment. With a new, greatly improved transformer, 
this unit uses half the power formerly needed. Only 
600 watts! This means you get constant, even heat in 
barns with old wiring. ‘ 


You can use the new NICHOLSON electric firing 
iron and cautery in many simple surgical operations 
such as removal of warty growths, ear polypi, certain 
tumors, and in castration or spaying. And, of course, 
for firing, it is unexcelled. Heat is instant-—and con- 
stant at any one of the three “heats” you select, 110 ¥v 
AC. Comes in steel covered case with washable black 
lining. Supplied complete with 11 tips and points. 
your veterinary supplier NICHOLSON 
Nicholson Manufacturing, Inc. 


Box 7115, Denver 6, Colorado. precision veterinary equipmet 


firing thoroughbred 


Write for leaflet about this 
superb instrument, or ask 


4 
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 POLYOTIG — Nine Dosage Forms 
Whatever your practice requirements there is @ POLY- 
or IC designed to provide precise, broad-spectrum anti- 
_ biotic therapy when, where ond hew you think # 
indicated. Pin-point your ontibiotic requirements with 
POLYOTIC, now brought you in nine veterinary dosage © 
forms for professional use only. 


Professional Biologicals 
POLYOTIC is only one of the many items now included 
in the Lederle Professional Line. There ore also three 
Lederle Modified Uve Virus Vaccines, produced by 
Lederle vesearch, and now acciaimed throughewt the 
world for their superior immunizing ability. 


Professionc! Research 

Lederle veterinary reseorch {ocilities are second to none 
in equipment and personne!. Our research program is 
constantly expending, intensifying, in order that Lederle 
can, a always, bring you the finest and best in pharma- 
couticals and biologicals os part of the Professional 

Line sald only to licensed veterinorians. 
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AVIANIZED® Rawes (Canine) 
100 mg,.-S00 mg.-1.0 Gm.-5.0 Gm. 1 dose-5S | doses 
POLYOTIC AVIANIZED® Vacane (Cottle) 10 doses 
100 mg.-2.5 Gm. AVIANIZED® 
1 dose-10 « 
100 10's; 250 mg. 16 2 oc.-10 oc. 
POLYOTIC Tamers, 50 25's-100's; Vacowe: 1 dose-5 x dose- 
100 mg., 25's-100's; 250 mg, 16's-100's 5 doses (25 ec.) 
POLYOTIC Masts 4 Feune Vacant: immunization (2 viel 
POLYONC Voccine, 2 Sterile Dilvent, 2 ec.) 
6x % oz. 2 Ann $0 oc, 
POLYOTIC Tonca Onerment 3%, oz. CARIC/DE® Tasers: 
POLYOTIC (Tinted) Powoem: 400 mg, 25% 
Ye Ibs. ib.-5 ib. Sownom, 10 oc. 
Other products fo be 
"Tredo- Mark 
SALES TO LICENSED VETER'INARIANS ONLY. 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION 


Pearl River amerscan Cyanamid company New York 
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VETERINARY SERVICES COUNCIL 
NEW ZEALAND 


In order to satisfy the growing demand for 
veterinary service in New Zealand the Veteri- 
nary Services Council on behalf of veterinary 
clubs invites applications for twenty vacant 
posts from graduates whose course of training 
leading to a veterinary degree has not been less 
than five years. Eligible persons should not ex- 
ceed 35 — 36 years of age and applications 
from students about to graduate will be con- 
sidered. 

The appointments are salaried with no right 
of private practice. Conditions of employment 
including salary sale have been approved by 
the New Zealand Veterinary Association. They 
include half salary from date of denarture 
from country of residence for New Zealand 
plus travelling fares of the veterinarian and 
his wife and children (if any), plus $140 for 
married applicants towards cost of transport 
of personal effects. Suitable residences are 
provided at reasonable rents. 

Paid annual leave is one month plus statutory 
holidays. A sick leave scheme operates as well 
as voluntary superannuation scheme. The pres- 
ent salary scale is £900 (N. Z. currency) for 
first year after graduation, rising annually to 
£950, £1,000, £1,100, and £1,200, and there- 
after promotion is in accordance with ability 
and service. Other benefits include instrument 
allowance, library service, car allowance etc. 
(The rate of exchange is approximately $2.80 
to 1 pound in New Zealand currency.) 

Applicants will be required to submit to an 
interview or to written or oral examinations in 
order to qualify for registration to practice in 
New Zealand. 

For further particulars of conditions of ap- 
pointment and forms of application apply to 
any of the following: 


Mr. D. W. Woodward, 

Trade Commissioner for New Zealand, 
Suite 210, Dupont Circle Building, 
1346 Connecticut Avenue, 
Washington, D. C., U.S.A. 


Mr. R. W. Firth, 

Consul General for New Zealand, 

New Zealand Government Offices, 

153 Kearney Street, 

San Francisco, U.S.A. 

The Official Secretary, 

Office, High Commissioner for New Zealand, 
105 Wurtemburg Street, 

Ottawa, Canada. 


Mr. N. S. Mountain, 
Trade Commissioner for New Zealand, 
609 Sun Life Building, 

Montreal, Canada. 

Mr. C. H. Courtney, Secretary, 
Veterinary Services Council, 

P. O. Box 5201, 
Wellington, New Zealand. 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


CHANGE OF RATES 


Effective with the January, 1955, issue 

Personal Want Ads—$4.00 for the first 25 
words and 10 cents for each additional word; 
35 cents for use of box number. 

Commercial Want Ads—$5.00 for the first 
25 words, 25 cents for each additional word. 


Remittance must . accompany order. 


Deadline for want ads 8th of monib preceding 
date of issue. 

Names of classified advertisers using key let- 
ters can not be supplied. Address your reply 
to the key letters, c/o JOURNAL of the 
AVMA, 600 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago 5, 
Ill, and it will be transmitted to the advertiser. 


Wanted—Veterinarians 


Position available for veterinarian and manager of 
hospital and laboratory. San Diego Zoological 
Gardens, P.O. Box 551, San Diego 12, Calif. Forty- 
five years maximum age. Training and experience in 
laboratory diagnosis and preventive medicine is essen- 
tial; knowledge of wild animals not prerequisite. 


Veterinarian wented for large and small animal 
practice. Permanent position. State qualifications, ref- 
erences, and salary expected in first letter. Address 
Black Hills Animal Hospital, Rapid City, $.D. 


Wemen veterinarian wants graduate woman as- 
sistant for small animal hospital in Asheville, N. C. 
Address * ‘Box H 4,” </o _JouRNaL of the AVMA. 


Recent graduate wanted with some experience to 
assist in general practice in Missouri. May lead to 
partnership. Middlewest graduate preferred; give 
complete details in first letter. Address “H 7,” c/o 
Jou RNAL of the AVMA 


Veterinarian wanted with New York State license 
for small animal practice; permanent position. Good 
Starting salary leading to percentage. Address “Box 
H 8,” c/o JouRNAL of the AVMA. 

(Continued on p. 44 


VETERINARIANS For CALIFORNIA 


@ Early appointment in California state government 
for graduate veterinarians with or without ex- 
perience in practice 

@ Openings principally in meat inspection at this 
time. Opportunities for specialization and advance- 
ment 

@ Year or longer allowed to obtain California 
poamee Salary range $436 to §530 for Veterinarian 


@ Civil service examination in or neer your city 
at early date. Exam also open to senior veteri- 
nary students 

he 4 at once for information and application 

lan 


CALIFORNIA STATE PERSONNEL BOARD 
1015 L Street Sacremento 14 
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DeL*V Removes Doubt About Serum 
(Standard 10 ce Dose Anti-Hog Cholera Serum) 


Field tried and proven on over 1,000,000 


hogs with maximum r 


Experimental tests to date have shown 
that immunity established by D-L-+V will 
persist for the average lifetime of the Hog. 


HAMOND LABOMATOMES 


Hog Cholera 


Vaccine 


DeLeV Modified Live Virus 
© Does Not Spread Hog Cholera Vacuum Dried 
© Produces Solid Immunity Porcine Origin 
© Standard Dosage (2 cc. of D.L.V.—I0 cc. of Serum) 
® Protects Pigs Before Weaning 
© Available in 5 Dose — 10 Dose — 20 Dose and 50 Dose Packages 
© For further information contact your local veterinary distributor 


SOLD ONLY TO LICENSED GRADUATE VETERINARIANS 


DIAMOND LABORATORIES is momes, iowa 
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KEEP PACE WITH PROGRESS - 


«FOR 
ANIMAL 
THERAPY. 


VETSONIC is the 
scientific applica- 
tion of ultrasonic 
therapy for veter- 
inary purposes. 
Medicine has tak- 
en on a new tool 
in the last decade 
— THE ULTRASONIC FIELD! 
VETSONIC, embodying the 
principles of ultrasonics, is being 
made available to the practicing 
veterinarian with the knowledge 
that the therapeutic action of ul- 
trasonics which is being so suc- 
cessfully utilized in the medical 
practice is a valuable adjunct in 
the treatment of animals. 
VETSONIC is designed specifical- 
ly for animal use... a new phys- 
ical tool for the veterinarian in 
his everyday practice. Write to- 
day for the brochure “A New 
Approach to Animal Therapy." 


ILBUR RICE ASSOCIATES 
208 (Shute LaSalle Struct Chieago +. tingid 
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Assistant veterinarian wanted for my thriving and 
still growing small animal practice in Pennsyivania 
city of 100,000. Brick hospital, adjoining two-story 
brick house with two apartments, surrounded by 
grounds, at main crossroads for over thirty years. For 
personal reasons I intend easing up im my practicing 
so position will lead to partnership, lease, or owner- 
ship. Address “Box H 10,” c/o JOURNAL of the 
AVMA 


Opportunity for a young veterinarian to establish 
himself permanently in a growing Connecticut prac- 
tice; 70% small animals. Connecticut license re- 4 
quired. Salary and percentage. Give full details when 
answering. Address “Box H 9,” c/o JOURNAL of the 
AVMA 


Veterinarian wanted as assistant in growing small 


animal practice, Michigan license required. Definite 
hours; salary basis. Please give full details and 
Starting salary expected. Address “Box H 12,” c/o 
JOURNAL of the AVMA 

Veterinarian wanted to supervise professional, 


technical, and skilled personnel on the care, diagnosis, 
and autopsy of small animals for research laboratory 
Submit resume giving age, education, experience, 
and salary expected to The Ralph M. Parsons Com 
pany, Braddock Heights, Md 


Veterinarian wanted for research work on large 
animal diseases; some post graduate experience in 
bacteriology and pathology plus ability to work with 
ranchers required. Good opportunity for qualified 
man. Apply Department of Veterinary Science, Uni- 
versity of Nevada, Reno, Nev 

Veterinarian wanted to operate established small 
animal hospital on partnership basis. No capital re 
quired; excellent opportunity. Maryland license re- 
quired. Address “Box H 13," c/o JOURNAL of the 
AVMA 


Veterinarian with practice experience, preferably 
in hog belt, wanted by manufacturer of veterinary 
biologicals. Headquarters in Sioux City, Iowa; salary, 
bonus, car, life and health insurance plans, retirement 


plan. Address “Box F 10,” c/o JOURNAL of the 
AVMA 
(Continued on p. 46) ‘ 
Mi € 
aa Quick relief for Bone, 
PAS Bursal or Tendon Lameness 


Single Bottle... . . .$2.00 
3 and 1 free.......5.00 
"| 6 and 2 free.......9.00 
12 and 4 free.....17.00 
24 and 4 free... ..28.00 


CARTER-LUFF CHEMICAL CO. 
Hudson, N. Y. 
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it fits the picture... 


It fills the requirement for effective mastitis therapy, 
being rapidly active against all the pathogens commonly 
associated with udder infection; it fits the picture of 
preferred mastitis therapy, being effective, convenient, 
economical and especially suitable for dispensing. 


another product of Upjehn’ 


Sor the veterinarian 


Streptococci, staphylococci, coliforms and Pseudomonas are all 
susceptible to the action of the neomycin sulfate (500 mg.—equiv- 
alent to 360 mg. neomycin base) present in each tube (3.5 Gm.) of 


this milk-miscible ointment. Available: singly and in dozens. 


DEPARTWENT OF VETERINARY MEDICINE /the Upjohn Company, Kalamazoo. Michgar 
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(CLASSIFIED ADS 


Veterinarian wanted with California license to 
operate small animal hospital on percentage basis. 
Northern California, excellent opportunity. Apart- 
ment available. Address “Box H 20,” c/o JOURNAL 
of the AVMA. 


Want A Po set 


Experienced relief veterinarian available; small 
animals only. New York and New Jersey licenses 
Address D.V.M. 1007 80th St., North Bergen, N. J 


Student desires position in small animal practice 
for summer before senior year. Opportunity to learn 


TEETH 
(BROKEN TEETH 
—repaired in bottom clipper blades 
Top and bottom blades sharpened to 
match. Save money—Guaranteed 

Prices on Request 
HIGHLY SPECIALIZED SHARPENING 
Sales — Repairing on Oster 
and Stewart clippers 
Sharpened Blades Tested on Rabbit Fur 


Prompt Service —Est. 17 years 


man 10 


CLIPPER SERVICE 


continued from p. 44) 


of greatest importance. Married; children. Address 
“Box H 16,” c/o JouRNAL of the AVMA. a 

Graduate recognized school with small animal ex- 
perience desires association with busy small animal 
practitioner leading eventually to partnership or 
purchase. Age 28; will go anywhere. Available in 
April. Address “Box H 11,” c/o JouRNAL of the 
AVMA. 

Graduate of approved school desires position in 
research, institutional, or municipal field. Southern 
state preferred but not a necessity. Age 30, married. 
Address “Box H 23," c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 

Reliable, experienced small animal veterinarian 
desires relief work in the Greater Los Angeles area, 
by the day, week, or month. California license; 
reasonable rates. Address “Box H 21,"° c/o JOURNAL 
of the AVMA. 


Wanted—Practices 
Want to purchase dairy practice in Washington or 
Oregon. Adequate cash and ten years of experience. 
Address ‘Box H 1,” c/o JouRNAL of the AVMA. 
Would $10,000 investment make your practice 
large enough for two? Wish contact with young 
veterinarian with potential two-man practice who is 
tired of working alone. Graduate, 1952, 2'/) years’ 
mixed practice experience; married, no children. 
Enjoy veterinary practice. Prefer West or Southwest. 
Address “Box H 2,” c/o JouRNAL of the AVMA. 


(Continued on p. 50) 


@ CLINICALLY PROVEN 
@ SYNERGISTIC 
@ BROAD SPECTRUM 


Daribiotic’ 


NEOMYCIN—POLYMYXIN B** 


Available in two sizes. Each 7.5-cc tube contains 100 
mg. Neomycin Sulfate and 100,000 units Polymyxin 
B Sulfate. The 100-cc vial contains in each 10 cc, 
100 mg. Neomycin Sulfate and 100,000 units Poly- 
myxin B Sulfate in a free-flowing, milk-miscible bose. 


MASSENGILL 


VETERINARY DIVISION 
BRISTOL, TENNESSEE 


“Patent Applied for 
Licensed under U.S. 


it 


Another Liger 
A copy of the following letter was sent 
to the JOURNAL. 


Dr. A. J. Louw 
Bloemfontein Zoo 

Bloemfontein, South Africa 

Dear Dr. Louw: 

I noticed with great interest on page 211 of the 
September, 1954, AVMA JOURNAL, the pictures 
of your liger and the statement that your Rajah is 
the only known living liger. 

Since noticing the article I have had the good 
fortune of visiting with Mr. Robert Mattlin, direc- 
tor, Hogle Zoological Park, P.O. Box 2247, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. He informs me that they have 
a female liger born May, 1948, the dam of which 
was a liger and the sire a lion. 

Perhaps you would be interested in correspond- 
ing with Mr. Matlin regarding his animal. 

Sincerely, 
s/Leonard J. Goss, Assistant 
Director Veterinarian. 


@ 
October 12, 1954 


Dr. W. A. Young, Chairman, 

Humane Act Award Committee, 
American Veterinary Medical Association 
Chicago 5, Ilinois 

Dear Dr. Young: 

I want you to know what a thrill it was to get 
your letter saying that I was the fortunate award 
winner this year. The engraved citation and the 
$100.00 Savings bond make this a banner year for 
me. 
I feel that the American Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation has a wonderful humane program and 
hope that many other boys and girls will partici- 
pate in this worthwhile project. 

Perhaps you will be interested to know that I 
have received letters from all over the country 
congratulating me on my good fortune. One letter 
in particular from a 91-year-old lady from Searsport, 
Maine, blessing me for my contribution to animal 
comfort. I shall cherish this letter always, believe 


me. 
The publicity on the award was very good for 
my school as well as for my community. Please 
convey my sincere thanks to all connected with the 
Humane Act for everything. You may be sure that 
I shall keep working for a maternity pen in every 
dairy barn. 


Sincerely, 
Alan R. Campbell, 
East Corinth, Maine. 


Doctor, make your small 
animal work easier .. . 
with a better light, a safer sterilizer 


Whether it’s a balky patient, awkward work 
you want an operating 


area, or routine case 
light that focuses easily, and gives vision over 
a larger area even if animal moves. 

Castle’s new Veterinary Light 
through 355°—gives light from any angle. Otf- 


swings 


set Pantograph arm puts light directly over 
table; arm adjusts vertically within 24” range; 
lamp moves easily on caster base. (Wall and 
ceiling models also available.) 

Color-correction makes diagnosis more 
accurate. Easy vision lessens fatigue 

Note the Castle 777" Speed-Clave. Safer, 
faster, easier than boiling, this autoclave 
destroys hepatitis virus, gives you added 


protection, 


to: Wilmot Castle Co. 

1139 University Avenue, Rochester 7, N.Y. 

() Please send free folder on how Castle equipment 
can help improve my hospital. 

Nome 

Street 

City Stote 


My veterinary supply decler is: 


LIGHTS AND 
STERILIZERS 
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Discoverers of Tetracycline 


Department of Veterinary Medicine Pfizer, 
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The basic tetracycline structure (on 
which oxytetracycline and chlortetra- 
cycline are built) offers basic charac- 
teristics unsurpassed by any other 
broad-spectrum antibiotic: rapid ab- 
sorption into the blood and other body 
fluids; excellent compatibility with 
body tissues; activity against a very 
wide range of pathogens; excretion in 
therapeutic concentration through the 
kidneys and liver; a welcome freedom 


from undesirable side effects. 


CLINE-VET 


The dosage forms of Tetracycline-Vet 


which are presently available are the 
first of a full line, and they offer basic 
advantages as therapeutic agents: 
availability restricted to veterinarians 
conveniently furnished for both oral 
and parenteral administration; satisfy- 
ing effectiveness in commonly encoun- 
tered conditions such as hemorrhagic 
septicemia, actinomycosis, diphtheria, 
necrotic stomatitis, pyelonephritis, 
erysipelas, infectious coryza, peritoni- 
tis, coccidiosis, calf scours, enteritis, 
lamb dysentery, pneumonia, upper 
respiratory complications, bacterial 
infections associated with canine 
distemper, urinary tract infections, 
feline enteritis, bronchitis, tonsillitis, 
pharyngitis. parotiditis, otitis media, 
strangles, metritis, equine influenza, 


foot rot, and other infections caused by 


tetracycline-sensitive organisms. 


PFIZER LABORATORIES, Brooklyn 6, N.Y. 
Division, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 


only 


Tetracycline-Vet 
intravenous 


250 mg., 500 mg., 1 Gm., 

and 2.5 Gm. with Water 

for Injection, U.S.P 

Daily Dosage: 

large animals — 

1 to 2 mg. per lb 

small animals — 

5 mg. per lb. 
Tetracyctline-Vet 
Capsules 

100 mg., in bottles of 100; 

250 mg., in bottles of 16 and 100 
Daily Dosage: 

large animals — 

5 to 10 mg. per th. 


small animals 
25 to 50 mg. per tb. 


Tetracycline-Vet 
intramuscular 

100 mg., 2.5 Gm., and 5.0 Gm. 
Daily Dosage: 

large animals — 

lto 2 mg per lb 

small animals — 

5 mg. per lb. 


For sale 
to veterinarians 
j 


Bovine 


Safety 


MOUTH 
SPECULUM 


* Safety locking fea- 
ture withstands 
600 Ibs pressure. 


* Allows adequate 
room for inserting 
arm trom either 
side. 


* Attechment 
able tor 
steomac 
through mouth 
makes this opera- 
tion simpler and 
more humane. 


Price For stomach tubs 


continued from p. 46) 


(CLASSIFIED ADS 


Want to buy thriving small animal practice in 
Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, or Ohio. Prefer hospital 
with adjoining residence or apartment. Address ‘Box 
G 17,” c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Veterinarian with ten years’ experience in commer- 
cial and mixed practice desires connection with small 
animal hospital. If arrangements are satisfactory, will 
be willing to buy partnership. Address “Box H 3,” 
c/O JOURNAL of the AVMA 


Two experienced practitioners want practice large 
enough for partnership with approximately 50% 
large animals and 50% small. Please give complete 
details in first letter; all inquiries will be held 
strictly confidential. Address “Box H 5,” c/o Jour- 
NAL of the AVMA 


Want to purchase active 
preferably with a residence; $25,000 available. Li- 
censed Connecticut, New York, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, Ohio. Address “Box H 18,” c/o JourNAL of 
the AVMA. 


small “animal hospital, 


(Continued on p. 


Sold to veterinarians on! 
MacAlian Ear-Crop 


of 4 
Send check or 
money order, or Lansing 2-3797. 


MacALLAN LABORATORIES 
flowte No 2, Box 420 Lansing, Michigon 


To insure prompt delivery, replies should 

be carefully addressed: Complete box 

number as given in the ad, AVMA, 600 
S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 5, Ill. 


LEISURE, LIVING AND LOAFING 


BECAUSE HISTACOUNT KEEPS THE RECORDS STRAIGHT 


Hours of desk chores can be easily converted 
into hammock happiness or a few holes of golf, 


with Histacount Bookkeeping Systems, Patients’ 


Records and Filing Systems. 


Histacount is the symbol of systematic, efficient 
record keeping which provides the “time off” 


that Doctors can never seem to find. 


Professional Printing Company, Inc 
America’s Largest Printers to the Professions. 
New Hyde Park, New York. 
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ortone 


ACETATE 
VETERINARY) SALINE SUSPENSION 
(CORTISONE ACETATE. MERCK) 


When life hangs in the balance 


CASE HISTORY: A dog with 2nd and 3rd degree burns covering 25% of the body surface 
was treated with parenterally administered ‘Cortone’ and other medication. After 12 days 
of therapy the burn was healed except for a small area. The animal's appetite and general 


condition were much improved. 


Other indications: Bovine ketosis, hard-pad disease 
in dogs, and allergic dermatoses, arthritis, and, with 
antibiotics, in acute fulminating infections of all 


animals. SHARP 


Supplied: ‘Cortone’ Acetate (Veterinary) Saline 
Suspension 50 mg. per cc.— 10 cc. vials. Veterina: DOH 
literature on ‘Cortone’ and ‘Hydrocortone’ avail- 


able to veterinarians on request. 


U. VETERINARY LICENGE NO 8 


DIVISION OF MERCK @CO. inc 


1 
|i 
$1 


(CLASSIFIED ADS——continued from p. 50) 


© at M ° ! ass Mixed practice or partnership wanted in Maine 
The new dry, free flowing, highly palat- or New York by experienced Cornell graduate with 
able molasses feed containing pulverized 


license in both states. Address “Box H 15," c/o 
JOURNAL of the AVMA 
whole oats and corn sugar molasses. - 
Graduate, 1953, desires lease or purchase or posi 
tion leading to same in mixed practice in northern 
California, Oregon, or Washington. Address “Box 
H 17,” c/o Jor RNAL of the AVMA 


Now available in 25- 
Ib. sacks especially 
OAT 
MOLASS for veterinarians as a 
corrier for phenothia- 
zine, sodium 
and antibiotics. 


oer a For Sale or Lease—Practices 
homme 


Well-equipped animal hospital for sale or lease in 
a southwestern town of 4,300; 80% large animals 
and 20% small. Graduate veterinarian left recently 
for other business interest. In the first ten months 
of 1954, he netted $5,800; possibilities for improve 
ment. Address “Box G 18,” c/o JOURNAL of the 
AVMA 


Recommended by uni- 
versities, medical sup- 
ply houses, and vet- 
erinarians. 


Oat Molass is cooked, blended, 
and processed under pressure. 


Send for FREE 36-page Treatise on 
CARROT OL VITAMINS 


Write for samples, prices, and complete 


information. 


JANESVILLE MILLS, INC. 
411 S. Pearl St., Janesville, Wis. 
yhone 3371 


Details the advantages of carrot oi) vitamins 
when used in feeds to improve breeding re- 
sults; to destroy oxidized milk favors; and 
to promote general good health and glossy 
coats. Contains much information. Replete 
with data and references. Send for it today 
NUTRITIONAL RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 
Dept. 251-M. South Whitley, Indiana 


h 


always in season 


Lameness, strains and sprains. . . 


Muscle, joint and nerve inflammations ,. 
Fungus infections... ) 
. Irritations and eruptions of the skin... 
EOD EZ 
cum Methyl Salicylate 


combines the stimulating and metabolic effects 
of iodine in lodex and the analgesic action 
of methyl salicylate. Skin absorption may be 
aided by massage, heat or iontophoresis. 


Samples and literature will be sent upon request. 


MENLEY & JAMES. LTD.. 70 wesr st.. nw. ¥. 18 
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FOR STIMULATING ANIMALS DURII a 


Primary ketosis of dairy cows 
(if glucose therapy is utilized)* 


Dehydration 

Fever toxemias 

Exhaustion or fatigue 

Pre- and postoperative support 
Management of convalescence 
Cachexia 


*Dynamone (Armour) cannot be con- 
sidered as a replacement for Adreno- 
mone in severe cases of primary ketosis. 


Q-way therapeutic action 


An efficient and economical physiological stimulant, containing 100 U.S.P. units 
of ACTH in a 50% glucose solution. Dynamone (Armour) provides the animal 
with a two-fold source of energy (1) REPLACEMENT THERAPY glucose being an 
immediate available energy source. 


(2) STIMULANT THERAPY — ACTH serves as a stimulant for adrenals providing 
the entire spectrum of gluco-corticoids (compound E-and F-like steroids) which in 
turn accelerate the conversion of fat and protein to glucose and glycogen. 
Dynamone (Armour) maintains the blood sugar concentrations at normal or 
above normal levels for eight or more hours and is four or more times as effective 
as glucose alone in maintaining blood sugar levels. 


Package information: Dynamone (Armour) is available 
in cartons containing 6 and 12 x 500 cc. bottles. 


Veterinary Laboratories 


A Division of Armour and Compeny 
520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, lil. 


DUE STRESS 


Veterinarians, you can now eliminate conges- 
tion or caking, broken down udders, smashed 
teats, and self-sucking by using 

TAMM UDDER SUPPORTS. 
The sturdy, waterproof canvas udder cover is 
ideal for medicated baths or ice packs and 
will retain body pe ee indefinitely. The 
harness is made of durable 3-in. webbing ad- 
justable at four points and equipped with 
springs for a snug fit 

Available in four sizes 
extra small, heifers, 900 |b 
900-1,100 |b. cows; medium, 
cows; large, cows over 1,600 Ib 


Price, $17.50 retail, prepaid. 
30% Professional Discount 
Write for literature and complete information. 


FRANKSVILLE SPECIALTY CO., 
Dept. V-12, Franksville, Wis. 


or less; small, 
1,100-1,600 Ib. 


juued from p. 


(c LASSIFIE D ADS 


yume service forces sale of Michigan practice; both 
large and small animals. Take over drug inventory. 
Address “Box H 6,” c/o JouRNAL of the AVMA 


Four-room veterinary clinic and garage for sale; 
x-ray, instruments, drugs, etc.; $11,000; without 
adjacent lot, $8,500. Located on main highway. Ad- 
dress Dr. M. Parker, South 71, Fayetteville, Ark 


Established, well-equipped small animal hospital 
for lease in fastest growing area in Maryland. In- 
cludes 7-room house. An excellent opportunity. Ad- 


dress “Box H 14,” c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA 


Modern small animal hospital for lease in northern 
California. Terrific opportunity for right party. Small 
apartment included. Address “Box H 19,” c/o 
JouRNAL of the AVMA 


best located dog and cat hospital in 
for lease; no investment needed, 
Address “Box H 22,” c/o 


Established, 
Long Beach, Calif. 
just rent and medicine 
JOURNAL of the AVMA 

Small animal hospital for sale; 80 % small ani- 
mals, 20 % large. Six-room modern home attached. 
Located in Iowa town of 430,000. Price, $16,000. 
Address “Box H 25," c/o JouRNAL of the AVMA. 


Well-equipped animal hospital for sale in Ashenaes 
ciy of 18,000; 60 % large animal, 40 % small. Real 
estate, equipment and drugs; 23,000. Veterinarian 


(Continued on p. %6) 


For TEAT PROBLEMS !N YOUR PRACTICE 


To maintain unrestricted milk flow and provide antiseptic protection 
is of first importance in the care of injured teats, scab teats, and in 


post operative therapy. 


SULFA-impregnated 
dressings for the Teat 
Canal 


Dr. Naylor Dilators, impregnated with Sulfathiazole. act as an internal 
bandage IN the teat canal. They provide gentle, non-irritating support 
and broad spectrum germicidal activity to injured teat mucosa. They 


promote normal tissue repair with a minimum of altered milking 
function of the streak canal. Positive retention —fit large or small 


STERILIZED — MEDICATED 


Dr. Naylor Dilators are sterilized and medicated prior to packaging. 
The medication is IN the Dilators and is released slowly to maintain 


teats. 


a prolonged antiseptic level. 


Dr. Naylor's 
MEDICATED TEAT DILATORS 


PACKAGE (Contains 12 Dilators) 


DisTRiBUTORS 


CENTRAL: 
Chicago Vet. Supply Co. 
Chicago, 
Farmers Vet. Supply Co. 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
The Holmes Serum Co. 
Springfield, Ilinots 
National Lab. Corp 
Kansas City, Missouri M 


EASTERN: 
Devid Yellen Co., Ine 
Canton, Massachusetts 
Redford Laboratories 
Hedford, Pennsylvania 
Barber Vet. Supply Co 
Riehmeond, Virginia 
The Columbus Serum Co, 
Columbus, Ohio 


H. W. NAYLOR CO.,, 


Chicago 


3.00 per doz. —> 


Nelson Laboratories, Ine 

Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
Northland Vet. Supply Co 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
Perry Laboratories 
Wisconsin Biol. Supply Co. 


CANADA: 
Ine. A. F. Cloutier & Cle 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada 
Dominion Vet. Supply 
Orangeville, Ont., Can 


WESTERN: 
Borne Co 
Oakland, California 
H.C. Burne Co., Ine, 
Portiand, Oregon 
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Do you know?... 


more and more veterinarians 
gre now using 


distemperol 


Ideal THERAPEUSIS is obtained with one vial — ample 
dosage for any PROPHYLACTIC injection with one vial 


Many doctors report* exceedingly favorable results 
both PROPHYLACTICALLY and THERAPEUTICALLY in the 
control of Hard Pad disease 


Distemperoid Virus “Viablized” FROMM is proving to be the 
choice of doctors for protection against canine distemper when 
used either PROPHYLACTICALLY or THERAPEUTICALLY. 
Continuing reports also show a growing preference for this 
vaccine for its effectiveness in the control of Hard Pad disease. 
Now supplied in 75 mg. vials with diluent, one dose of Distem- 
peroid Virus is sufficient for inoculation, ADMINISTER IT 
WITH CONFIDENCE. 


* Signed reports in Laboratory files at Grafton 
@® Sold only to Qualified Graduate Veterinarians 
@® Available in one dose and 10 dose packages 


CONTACT YOUR LOCAL INDEPENDENT DISTRIBUTOR 
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IMPROVED 7-CAGE DE LUXE DRAIN UNIT 


The smal! size is 7'/, feet long with 3-30" 
oages in bottom and the large unit 9 feet long 
with 3-36" cages in bottom. 

Also available in removable tray style. or 
plain flat floor style without gutter drains. 

Our units are available in 3, 5, 7 or 12 cage 
units, or any combination you need. 

“We don't make all the cages but we make the best.” 

Write for NEW cage booklet; also ORVYER FOLDER 

NOTE NEW LOCATION 


Baltimore Wire & tron Works 


319 Barrow Street Jersey City 2, N. I. 


(CLASSIFIED ADS —continued from p. 54) 


leaving to devote full time to farms but will remain 
to acquaint purchaser with practice. Address “Box 
H 24,° c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA 


Lost 


Lost on November 8, vicinity Lamont, lowa, brown, 
long-haired, German Dachshund. Black tips on ears 
and tail, enlarged navel. $20 reward. Address Mrs 
QO. Matteson, Lamont, lowa 


Miscellaneous 


Books on Dog Breeds— Boston Terrier, Pekingese, 
Dachshund “wt Bernard ($400 ca h), Boxer, 
Springer Spaniel, Great Dane, Chihuahua ($3.50 
each). Keep up on all dog activities, Dog World 
magazine, $3, 1 yr.; $5, 2 yr. Judy Publishing Co., 
3323 Michigan Blvd, Chicago 16, Ill 


veterinarians. We 
following in the Northwest. For 
c/o JOURNAI 


We are intergsted in items tor 
have the largest 
best promotion write to Box Ff 
of the AVMA 


Bovine Prolapse Preventer— Payton Utero-Vaginal 
quickly applied to any 

re-usable, nonirritating, sam 
tary; noninterference witl Excellent 
for vaginal protrusion; dispensing. See article 
JOURNAL of the AVMA, Dec., 1951. Only $3.00; two 
for $5.00; six for $12; prepaid. Dr. Jerome Payton 
Morris, N.Y 


Prolapse Preventer easily 
size cow. Aluminus 


placenta release 


IDEAL for the busy VETERINARIAN... 


THE NEW 
LOW PRICED at $9950 


DESIGN FOR DRYING 


© Lightweight — 8'2 Ibs; hangs on any 
standard dog cage. 


Temperature from nozzle) 
“Lo” heat 103°F. “Hi” heat 134°F. 


© Low heat, high heat, and cool air flows. 
d attachments absorb 


hi 
vibrations. 
© Touch-of-finger operating mechanism. 


® Beautiful baked enamel finish with 
chrome trimming. 


110/120 volts 
7 ft. U.L. approved cord 


THREE-HEAT Hair Dryer 


50/60 cycle AC current only. 


HERE 1S THE OPPORTUNITY TO OWN MORE THAN ONE DRYER. 


ETHICAL VETERINARY SUPPLY CO. 


34-28 Jist STREET, LONG 


ISLAND CITY 6, WN. Y. 


2 DE LUXE CAGES 
— 
4, 
56 


Modified Live Virus 
Hog Cholera Vaccine 


Three full years of experience in the field 
have shown that use of M-L V and serum 
furnishes an extremely satisfactory method 
of immunization . . . offering the benefits 

of immediate protection, as well as long and 
substantial immunity. Rigid bacteriologic 
control insures the safety, potency and 
purity of this modern hog cholera vaccine. 


“M-L-V" is @ trade mark of Fort Dodge Laboratories, inc 
U. S. Patent No. Re. 25746. 
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BONUS 
EEDING 


Every g of Kasco 


Gives You Extra Benefits 


Scientists have proved beyond a doubt that Kasco gives more 
“Bonus Benefits” than any other dog food tested. From taste 
appeal to nutrition we guarantee you can’t find a better dog food. 


Get More Feedings From Every Bag 


Ofall the bonus benefits you get from Kasco, 
Here’s the Proof: the MOST IMPORTANT is economy. 


Compared with other nationally advertised 
ee 2 = pt -~ brands tested, Kasco has no equal for its 
perfectly for 57 days. ability to keep a dog fit and save you 


money. NOTE: See scientific proof at left. 


on in Miandad This means that you can get as much 
this popular dog food will keep as an extra week’s feeding from every 


the same dog for just 53 days. twenty-five pound bag of Kasco compared 
to three other leading nationally advertised 
ON BRAND 8: 25 pounds of brands. That’s REAL Bonus Feeding! 


this nationally advertised dog So many feed Kasco .. . why don’t you! 
food will keep the same dog 
for 52 days. 


4 ON BRAND C: 25 pounds of Dog-licious Kasco is a com- 
this popular, nationally adver- plete diet for all breeds of 
' , tised dog food will keep the puppies and mature dogs. 


same dog for just SO days. Add nothing but water. 


KASCO COMPLETE DOG RATION ~ 


Manufactured by KASCO MILLS + A Division of CORN PRODUCTS SALES CO. 


| > 
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Pregnancy Diagnosis—in mare from 45th to 150th 
day. Write for vials and mailing tubes. Price: $7.00; 
2 or more tests, $6.00 each. Pregnancy Diagnostic 
Laboratories, H. §. Lames, D.V.M., Dysart, lowa. 


To insure prompt delivery, replies should 

be carefully addressed: Complete box 

number as given in the ad, AVMA, 600 
S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 5, Ill. 


Clipper Blade Sharpening 

Have your clipper blades sharpened by an expert 
with 28 years of practical factory training. We 
know how your blades must be ground to cut like 
new. Also clipper repairing. All work guaranteed 
to satisfy you or money back. Now serving veteri- 
nary colleges, and over 700 satisfied veterinarians. 
Why not you? 24-hour service. We ship insured 
prepaid. Avoid C.O.D. charges; enclose 75 cents 
for each set with blades. We are headquarters for 
Oster and Stewart clippers and blades. Complete 
clipping supplies; upper and lower replacements. 
Write for information on Oster and Stewart quality 
clippers and products. Service Grinding and Supply 
Co., 903 Chicago St., Racine, Wis. 


It takes 4 tons of feed to grow a 1,000-lb. 
steer which will yield 578 lb. of meat, only 
20 lb. of which is porterhouse steak.—Sci. 
News Letter, Aug. 21, 1954. 


Many birds eat half their weight in food 
each day; young birds often more.—sSci. 
News Letter, Aug. 28, 1954. 


The snapping turtle never feeds out of 
water. It can not swallow unless its head is 
submerged.—Sci. News Letter, Oct. 2, 1954. 


CASTRATION 
SAFE... SURE... EASY 


USE BURDIZZO 

BLOODLESS CASTRATOR 

USED SUCCESSFULLY 

OVER 30 YEARS. you Ger — 

p @ Minimum growth 

set back 

@ No hemorrhage 

@ Minimum surgical 
shock 


@ No septic infection 
@ No maggots 

SAre — sunt — @ No screw worms 
Ask your dealer for the original blood- 
less castrator made by La “Burdizzo” 
Co., Turin, Italy 


BE SURE IT’S BURDIZZO 
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‘back in production... ! 


that’s the important thing to your client! The proof of treat- 
ment lies in the results that follow. Perhaps that’s the reason many 
practitioners prefer P3S-10 or P2S products . . . now with cobalt 


... for the treatment of mastitis. 


P3S-10—10 cc. P2S Strong—7'/, Gm. 
Penicillin procaine 500,000 units Penicillin 300,000 units 
Dihydrostreptomycin Dihydrostreptomycin 
Neomycin Cobalt sulphate 
Cobalt sulphate Sulfanilamide 
Sulfanilamide Sulfathiazole 
Sulfamerazine 
Sulfathiazole 
P2S Suspension—100 cc. 
P2S-7'/, Gm. Contains per cc. 
Penicillin 100,000 units Penicillin 10,000 units 
Dihydrostreptomycin 50 mg Dihydrostreptomycin 10 mg 
Cobalt sulphate 5m Cobalt sulphate 5m 
Sulfanilamide Sulfamerazine 15°) 
Sulfathiazole 5% Sulfathiazole 7.5% 


HAVER-GLOVER LABORATORIES 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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Canine Distemper 
Hepatitis Control 


LOCKHART OFFERS ALL the necessary biological agents for adequately com 
batting these two major infectious diseases of dogs, including passive and 
active immunity for each, and combinations of products for the simultaneous 
development of immunity to both diseases. 


ANTI-CANINE DISTEMPER SERUM ANTI-INFECTIOUS 
CANINE HEPATITIS SERUM — an unsurpassed protective agent 
against these two virus diseases of the dog and the common 
secondory invaders of each disease. 


The well-known INTRADERMAL products — designed for active 
immunization by utilizing the skin as the organ for develop 
ment of immunity 


A. INTRADERMAL CANINE DISTEMPER VACCINE 


A series of two or more | cc. doses of Intra- 
dermal killed-virus vaccine from especially 
selected tissues of high virus content 


B. INTRADERMAL INFECTIOUS CANINE HEPATI 
TIS VACCINE 


A killed-virus, single dose product. of high 
antigenicity and efficiency — simple and in 
expensive. 


INTRADERMAL BIVALENT VACCINE 


A combination of canine distemper and in 
fectious canine hepatitis vaccine, designed 
be for efficiency and economy. It can be used 

on very young puppies to produce an ac 

tive immunity to both diseases, to be 
“boostered" later by Intradermal Canine 
Distemper Vaccine or Modified Live Virus 
Canine Distemper Vaccine. 


5. MODIFIED LIVE VIRUS CANINE DISTEMPER VACCINE, CHICK 

EMBRYO ORIGIN, DESICCATED — to be used alone, with Bivalent 
serum, or following Intradermal Canine Distemper Vaccine as a 
booster, depending upon the choice of the clinician. It is efficient 
and effective when used in any of the above ways 


ASHE LOCKHART, INC. «© 800 WOODSWETHER ROAD, KANSAS 
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Insti-lysin 


Here is an entirely new concept in mas- 
titis therapy. INSTI-LYSIN (JEN-SAL), 
the first really effective infusion for 
acute mastitis, is valuable also in chronic 


mastitis infections. 


PROTEOLYTIC ENZYME: 
primary ingredient in the INSTI-LYSIN 


Papain (a 


formula) digests cellular debris, im- 
proves antibiot-~ activity and promotes 


reduction of swelling and inflammation. 


Antisiotric Activiry: Enhanced 
by papain, INSTI-LYSIN’S 500.000 units 
of procaine penicillin G and 100 mg, 
dihydrostreptomycin maintain high ud- 


der levels with broad bacterial coverage. 


EFFECTIVE SULFONAMIDE Content: A 
full 500 mg. of phthalylsulfacetamide 
(outstanding gram-negative sulfona- 
mide) plus 500 mg. sulfathiazole in a 
special, diffusible oil base, assure maxi- 
mum antibacterial activity. 


Convenient T0 Use: No fumbling with 


separate infusion tips! The large, 28-ce. 
INSTI-LYSIN syringe packaged with tip 
in place, ready-to-use—( just slip off the 
protective cap.) Each syringe is indi- 
vidually pac ked in dispe nsing boxes, 
twelve to a (display ) carton Order 
Insti-Lysin from your Jen-Sat branch 
or distributor. 


Insti-lysin 


. 
emzyme antibiotic + sulfonamide 
y 
Jensen-Salsbery Laboratories, Inc. Kansas City, Missouri 


